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CHAPTER 


Mention has been made of a 
certain architectural design which 
Clifford had handed over to his sec- 
retary for her criticism. It was for a 
building to provide accommodation 
for the single working men in the 
neighbourhood of his country-house. 
These, in the absence of other 
quarters, lodged in the different 
cottages occupied by the married 
people, already barely sufficient for 
the decent requirements of the lat- 
ter. Education, argued Clifford, 
would alone not do much for these 
tillers of the soil so long as they 
were herded together like swine ; 
and a first step towards the neces- 
sary reform in this respect was the 
provision of proper lodgings for all 
the unmarried labourers. His plan, 
accordingly, embraced a sort of club- 
house large enough to hold as many 
of these as lived in his parish. This, 
at Miss Reid’s suggestion, had un- 
dergone considerable modification, 
and now included accommodation 
for a matron, who was to act as a 
sort of steward to the establish- 
ment, and to cook for the party, 
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besides giving instruction in cook- 
ery to the married women in the 
village. Some of the rooms had 
also been designed to hold sick 
people, so that the building would 
in effect comprise a cottage-hospi- 
tal. The design was now complete, 
but there had been some difficulty 
in obtaining a site. Clifford’s own 
house had very little land attached 
to it, and moreover was not suffi- 
ciently central; and the proprietors 
whose lands were most conveniently 
situated had been at first unable or 
unwilling to sell any ground. Clif- 
ford’s uncle had been unpopular 
with the gentry in the neighbour- 
hood, and he himself had not done 
anything to remove the impression 
they held about him, while the 
scheme itself was not very favour- 
ably received by either squires or 
farmers. However, all difficulties 
had at last been surmounted, and 
two eligible sites had been offered, 
from which it now only remained 
to make a choice. But of late 
Clifford had been growing rather 
cold about the matter. His cousin 
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had for the time driven philan- 
thropy almost out of his thoughts, 
and moreover, a new scheme had 
occurred to him which seemed 
more attractive. 

“ Do you think it is really worth 
the money?” he said doubtfully to 
his secretary one day as they were 
examining the amended design. 

“You know I think you often 
throw away your money,” she re- 
plied, “and I tell you so, perhaps 
oftener than you like; but this 
scheme seems as free from objec- 
tion as any you have taken up. 
You will get four per cent for your 
money, and you will demoralise 
nobody, which is more than can be 
said for a good deal that you do.” 

“T have not demoralised you, at 
any rate,” he answered; and then 
observing that she looked distressed, 
he added hurriedly, “but is this 
not only a good thing in itself, but 
the best thing to be done? My 
means, after all, are limited, and I 
have a plan in view which might 
be still more useful. The lease of 
my court is just running out. I 
could pull down those miserable 
hovels and erect some decent lodg- 
ing-houses in their place.” 

“There could be no doubt about 
that being a good work,” said the 
young lady, with enthusiasm; “ but 
it would be a much larger scheme, 
would it not, and would cost a 
great deal more money ?” 

“T could pay off the amount in 
five years. Of course I should have 
to retrench in other ways and stick 
to the one job.” 

“You mean to say that you 
would have to borrow the money, 
and go into debt for it? Oh, pray, 
sir, whatever you do, don’t go into 
debt.” 

“ Not even in such a good cause 
as this?” asked Clifford, amused at 
the sudden animation of her manner. 

“Not for any cause whatever,” 
she exclaimed, eagerly; “debt de- 


stroys one’s independence, and even 
one’s character; conduct, and truth, 
and honour, all the virtues give 
way under it.” 

“Why, what do you know about 
it?’ he asked. Then remembering 
the mystery of her life, could it be, 
he thought, that she was speaking 
from her own experience? Had 
she been tempted in this way, and 
fallen? But no, this was impos- 
sible. She was pure and guile- 
less, he was sure. Yet noticing 
her confusion, he went on, hurried- 
ly,—“ But, you simple child, this is 
not a case of running in debt, as 
you understand it. I could borrow 
the money at four per cent on the 
security of the building, and get be- 
tween five and six back in rents, 
so that the amount might stand on 
mortgage indefinitely if I did not 
choose to pay it off. The thing is 
done every day ; but of course there 
is a good deal in what Miss Pru- 
dence says about not tying one’s 
self up too much.” 

“Is it not a pity, too, to be 
changing your mind so often? 
The reasons in favour of this scheme 
are just as strong as when you were 
so keen about it a fortnight ago.” 

“True, child, and your wisdom 
lights up my folly. Well, the vil- 
lage club be it. But now to make 
a final choice between the rival 
sites.” And he went over the con- 
flicting points which rendered de- 
cision difficult: this was most cen- 
tral, that had the best soil; this 
had the best aspect, that was most 
sheltered ;—and so on. 

The secretary pronounced in fa- 
vour of the first site. It faced to 
the west. 

“Yes; but then, don’t you see, 
Miss Wisdom, that the west is prac- 
tically cut off by the wood, behind 
which the sun would set at about 
three o’clock of a summer’s after- 
noon? Shade in summer is all very 
well, yet you may have too much 
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of a good thing. But, after all, how 
are you to know this without hav- 
ing seen the place? What a pity 
it is,” he continued, “ you have not 
seen it! Would it not be as well 
if you were to go down there and 
have a look at it, and then you 
would be able to come to a final 
opinion on the case ?” 

“That is just as you think pro- 
per, sir,” she replied, reverting to 
her business manner, and still lean- 
ing over the plans. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Clif- 
ford suddenly, after a pause, “ we 
will both go down together, and 
then we shall be able to settle the 
matter on the spot. Yes, that will 
be the best plan; we can run down 
in a couple of hours, and get back 
the same evening. And we can 
take Simmonds with us,” he con- 
tinued, noticing the hesitation with 
which his companion had received 
the proposal; “she will enjoy pay- 
ing a visit to her native place.” 

Accordingly, the next morning the 
three persons who were to make up 
the party met at the Euston Sta- 
tion, Clifford coming on foot; Mrs. 
Simmonds, who was inclined to be 
stout, and a bad walker, in a cab; 
how Miss Reid reached the station 
Clifford did not know, but she 
was there first. Somehow, although 
he had known her so long, and had 
been so much with her, he had 
never before seen her at a distance; 
and as she came down the platform 
to meet him, he had time to notice 
her pretty slim figure and light 
step. “She looks quite a girl,” he 
thought, “at this distance, when one 
does not scan closely the thought- 
ful intellectual cast of her features, 
and the careworn expression they 
sometimes bear. She walks, though, 
as if she were walking on business: 
how different from the carriage of 
my cousin, who moves as if time 
were no object, and everything in 
the world were indifferent to her! 
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Perhaps if my little secre had 
nothing to do but amuse herself, she 
would get a languid carriage too. 
After all, she is not so very little; 
she is nearly as tall as I am.” 

“T have not taken any ticket,” 
said Miss Reid, as they shook hands. 
“TI did not know by which class 
you wished me to go.” 

“That is right,” he replied, 
“T will take the tickets;” and 
presently emerging from the book- 
ing-office, he presented Simmonds 
with a second-class one, while 
keeping two first-class ones him- 
self. “Now, then,” he said, “let 
us take our places. Here is a 
good carriage. Which side do you 
like to sit on? with your face to the 
engine? So I do. You shall sit 
next the window? Now then, boy, 
some papers?” and it being Fri- 
day, Clifford was able to procure a 
large assortment. “ Here you are,” 
he said, handing them to her to 
choose from. _“ Which will you be- 
gin with? here is every form of un- 
reason and platitude.” 

“You are not used to be so ex- 
travagant,” she said, taking one of 
the papers. 

“So you think I am a screw, do 
you?” he asked, sitting down be- 
side her. 

“How can you say that?” she 
replied,—“ you of all men in the 
world. But you know I admire 
you for your frugality about your- 
self—so unusual with men.” 

She said this in a tone of enthu- 
siasm very unlike her ordinary 
subdued and reserved manner, and 
which Clifford thought very win- 
ning, although his inward comment 
was, “ Now she is trying to flatter 
me.” 

“What has Mrs. Simmonds got 
to read ?” asked his companion. 

“T had quite forgotten Sim- 
monds. I suppose she will buy a 
penny paper.’ 

“Let me take her this ‘ Illus- 
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trated ;’ she will never think about 
buying a paper herself.” 

“Very good,” replied Clifford, 
settling himself in his seat, while 
Miss Reid left the carriage with 
the paper to find Simmonds, and 
then returning, also began to read ; 
and so the train started. 

The lady who was the third oc- 
cupant of the carriage, wondered 
what was the relation between the 
young couple. Something in their 
manner, to say nothing of the ab- 
sence of any family likeness, de- 
clared them not to be brother and 
sister. They could hardly be bride 
and bridegroom, or he would not 
have allowed the lady to run on an 
errand, Indeed they were evident- 
ly not married, for no sign of a 
ring could be detected under the 
neat glove on the lady’s left hand. 
Who could they be—so intimate, 
and yet between whom there was 
no visible tie? Cousins perhaps ; 
or can she bea deceased wife’s 
sister? That was it, evidently. 
To this conclusion the lady, who 
watched her fellow-travellers fur- 
tively from over the top of her book, 
was drawn still futher, when, after 
he had read through the newspapers, 
Clifford took out of his hand-bag a 
bundle of what appeared to be law 
papers—the architect’s specification 
for the lodging-house, in fact—and 
began discussing the contents with 
his companion. But the lady had 
not settled the doubtful point quite 
to her satisfaction, when the train 
stopped, and her fellow-passengers 
ot out. 

“This is Welford,” said Miss 
Reid, as they stood on the _plat- 
form. “I thought you lived néar 
Ashham ?” 

“Yes, but this train does not stop 
at Ashham ; there is a pick-up train 
for Ashham in a few minutes; but 
after being so long away, it might 
not look well to go down there just 
for a day only, so I think it will be 
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better to stop here instead, and 
drive over. We shall have to 
drive four miles instead of one; 
but there will be less fuss. Let us 
have some luncheon at the inn op- 
posite, while they are getting a car- 
riage ready for us;” and so saying, 
he led the way to the railway hotel. 
Miss Reid understood and appre- 
ciated his motives, and was still 
more relieved when he said, point- 
ing to the arbour of the little hotel 

den, “Suppose we two have our 
unch there in the shade, while 
Simmonds has hers in the house.” 
In this way the difficulty was got 
over which no doubt had occurred 
to Miss Reid as well as to himself. 
Thus they had their first meal to- 
gether, unless an occasional cup of 
tea be so called. When the waiter 
brought the cold beef across from 
the house. Miss Reid offered to 
carve ; but Clifford, rising from his 
seat, performed that office. He 
would not allow her even to cut 
the bread. On this day and in his 
own neighbourhood she should be 
the visitor and he the host. 

“T suppose we must order some- 
thing to drink for the good of the 
house,” he said, doubtfully. “ Will 
you try some wine ?” 

“T never drink wine, thank you.” 

“Neither do I in the middle of 
the day; and beer will be fatal to 
that clearness of head needed for 
further operations. However, we 
can order that, and leave it without 
much extravagance.” 

“Still it will be waste.” 

“No; for the waiter will drink 
it. She looks a beer-drinking lass. 
All of your sex are not so abstemi- 
ous as you. My cousin drinks stout 
at luncheon, and yet she does not 
grow very fat upon it.” Clifford 
had often talked to her about his 
aunt and cousin, but with an as- 
sumption of indifference. 

“The work of a London season 
must be very hard.” 
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“ And, pray, what do you know 
about the work of a London season, 
I should like to know?” 

“T have read about it in novels.” 

“Read about it in novels? So 
you read novels, do you?” he re- 
torted, playfully. “And when, 
may I ask, do you find time for 
reading novels? I thought you were 
always slaving in my service.” 

“T don’t read very much now of 
anything. But I have had a good 
deal of leisure at one time.” A look 
of sorrow passed over the girl’s 
face, and Clifford forbore to press 
the subject, while feeling that his 
curiosity to know something of the 
private history of his secretary had 
never been stronger than at that 
moment. 

The carriage was now ready—an 
open fly—and they set off for their 
drive, Mrs. Simmonds occupying the 
back seat. The country was flat, 
and the monotonous uniformity of 
the fields and hedgerows would 
have had at most seasons little in- 
terest except to a foxhunter; but 
just now nature had spread her 
fairest carpet of early June over the 
landscape. The warm sunny day 
was in grateful contrast to the cold 
late spring just ended ; the wayside 
cottage gardens were brilliant with 
flowers; already in some fields the 
mowers were at work; elsewhere 
the long grass bent in waves under 
the light breeze. Miss Reid was 
in higher spirits than Clifford had 
ever seen her before. 

“You like being in the country ?” 
he said presently, noticing the ani- 
mated expression of her face. 

“Oh yes. I should like always 
to live in the country; and yet I 
don’t know. To appreciate it pro- 
perly, I suppose one must live in 
a town. e never value what we 
have till we lose it. Perhaps the 
best arrangement is to work in 
town, as I do, and to sleep out of 
it. The country seems the sweeter 
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of an evening from having been in 
London all the day.” 

“And getting away from the 
dreary Alexandra Mansions?” 

“Oh no; I did not mean that, 
of course.” 

“Why of course? Because you 
brighten my life by your presence, 
it may still be dreary for you.” 

This was said in an undertone, 
and, as soon as said, Clifford felt 
that he had said too much, and was 
being disloyal to his cousin. Neither 
of them spoke again for a time; and 
it was a relief when Simmonds, in- 
tent on noticing the different signs 
of their approach to her native vil- 
lage, now cried, “Oh, there’s the 
church-spire behind the trees,— 
well, I do declare!” as if it were 
rather surprising that the church 
had not moved its place or disap- 
peared altogether during her ab 
sence. 

“Here is one of the two sites,” 
said Clifford, calling to the driver 
to stop; “we had better look at 
this one first;” and alighting, he 
assisted his companion to do the 
same. ‘“ But now, Simmonds, you 
won’t be interested in this; you 
had better drive on to your sister’s 
and wait there for us. And look 
here, Simmonds,” he added in a . 
low voice, returning to speak to 
her as the fly was driving off; 
“ your ig will be sure to be 
wanting to know who Miss Reid is. 
Just say that she is a lady from 
London who is very learned about 
working men’s clubs and model 
lodging-houses, and suchlike, and 
who has come down to give an 
opinion about this one.” 

Then the two unrolled the plan 
of’ the building together, and com- 
pared it with the piece of ground 
on which they were standing—a 
small patch of open common by the 
roadside. Afterwards Clifford led 
the way to the rival site, also out- 
side the village, and which could 
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be reached by a path through the 
fields without entering the latter. 

Their doubts were soon resolved 
by the personal visit. Miss Reid 
pronounced decidedly in favour of 
the second site, and he entirely 
agreed with her. “Another ad- 
vantage,” he remarked, “will be, 
that it will be in view of my own 
house. There it is. You can just 
see the roof to the left of those 
high trees. I should very much 
like to have a look at the old place 
again,” he continued; “and there 
would be plenty of time to do it 
and catch our train. Would you 
mind walking round that way? 
Here is a by-path.” 

They crossed a field which led them 
to a paling running outside a hedge, 
with a wicket-gate. This was un- 
locked, and opened into a straggling 
neglected garden. Right of them 
was the house. On their left the 
garden sloped down to a pond. He 
led the way across the garden, 
and through a shrubbery by a path 
which, passing round the house, 
brought them out on the lawn in 
front of it. The house was of red 
brick, three storeys high, devoid of 
all architectural pretension, but re- 
lieved from vulgarity by the mellow 
tint of age and the creepers reach- 
ing far up the walls. Before the 
house was a fair expanse of lawn, 
but ill kept, and disfigured rather 
than adorned by some clumsy flower- 
beds. The lawn was bordered by a 
sunken fence, beyond which were 
meadows and an orchard. 

“The house is too big for the 
ground,” said Clifford, as they 
looked about them; “or rather, the 
ground is not big enough for the 
house. The orchard belongs to 
me, and that field and the one be- 
yond, as well as that slip of wood 
at the back of the garden. These 
make up the whole of the estate. 
That same wood was the scene of 
a tragedy, for it was there that a 


litter of foxes was supposed to be 
made away with by my uncle’s 
order, or with his connivance. The 
story is somewhat apocryphal, but 
it served to embitter my uncle with 
all his neighbours, and is one among 
various reasons for my not livin 

here. I suppose the quarrel aid 
not have descended to his heir; 
but I would not be at the trouble 
of making the first advances, and 
they would not make any move, 
and so there the matter stands. I 
am afraid I am not a very good 
hand at making advances.” He 
stole a glance at her, but she turned 
away her eyes, and he continued— 
“Still it might be made into a 
pretty place enough, might it not?” 

“Tt might indeed, if the garden 
were laid out and trimmed with 
taste.” 

“Yes, but taste in gardening is 
just what I fear I have not got; 
still less the persistent energy for 
carrying through such a job. But 
I think I could lie on the grass 
very comfortably of a summer’s day, 
and look on while some one else 
was doing it, just as I dawdle over 
my books while you are runnin 
about London on my behalf.” 

He hoped in-his heart that she 
would contradict him, and tell him 
that he did himself injustice; but 
she replied, less satisfactorily, that 
we none of us could tell what we 
could do till we tried. We were 
all very much creatures of habit. 

“Yes, and I have got very much 
into the habit of not trying, but of 
depending on you for everything.” 
There was more implied in the 
manner than the words. His com- 
panion, standing beside him on the 
lawn, looked so fair and graceful, 
that she bore quite another aspect 
to the one usually associated with 
her in his mind. So self-contained 
and strong-minded as she was ordi- 
narily, she looked feminine enough 
to-day, and for the first time he 
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became distinctly possessed by a 
feeling towards her of which he 
had been only at times dimly 
conscious before. The sentiment 
might even now be momentary, but 
it was reflected in the remark which 
followed after a pause. 

“ This, like everything else that 
belongs to me, needs the presiding 
influence of woman.” Then, as if 
fearing that he had said too much, 
and without venturing to read in her 
face what effect his words had pro- 
duced, he added hastily, “ And the 
gardener’s wife is hardly equal to 
the occasion. She and her husband 
appear to have gone somewhere for 
a holiday. But you ought just to 
see what the inside of the house 
looks like; come this way. I will 
be bound they have left the back 
door open,” and he led the way 
through the shrubbery to the back 
garden. 

The door was locked, but the key 
was hanging from a nail close by, 
barely concealed by the trellis-work 
against the wall, where Clifford at 
once found it, and they entered the 
house. The interior was in keeping 
with the outside, plain but com- 
modious. The hall was large and 
lofty; it was furnished with some 
old-fashioned chairs, and a few 
dingy pictures hung against the 
walls, A substantial oak staircase 
led to the upper story. But the 
whole wore the cheerless aspect of 
a house untenanted. 

“This is the drawing-room,” said 
Clifford, opening the door, “ which 
we never made any use of; Stokes, 
you see, has not even thought it 
worth while to open the shutters. 
However, there would not be much 
to see. This was our regular sit- 
ting-room,” he added, crossing 
the hall, and opening the opposite 
door, from which a ray of light 
came in upon the dim hall; “ this 
is the library you have heard me 
speak of.” 
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It was a very large room, the 
walls lined for the greater part with 
book-shelves, reaching to the ceil- 
ing. A writing-table stood at the 
end of the room, before the spacious 
bow-window. By the fireplace was 
an easy-chair and table, on which 
fell the light from a small side 
window. Opposite to these, on the 
other side of the fireplace, was 
another easy-chair, also supported 
by a little table. A large round 
table occupied the centre of the 
room. A thick Turkey-carpet cov- 
ered the floor. All the furniture, 
although worn, was handsome and 
substantial. The room only wanted 
occupancy to look thoroughly com- 
fortable. 

“That was where my uncle used 
to pass his days,” said Clifford, after 
a pause, pointing to the chair by 
the fire, “when he was well enough 
to come down-stairs; he would 
not stir out of the house for days 
together. I used to be writing at 
that table by the window, or else 
occupying the other easy-chair. I 
don’t mean to say that I used to 
keep the house all day long. He 
always expected me to take some 
exercise, but he liked to have me 
about him a good deal when I was 
in the house. It was natural 
enough, perhaps, for he saw no one 
else but the servants, not even the 
doctor, till towards the end.” And 
as Clifford looked round the room, 
his thoughts went back to the time 
he had spent there—time which 
seemed so long and dreary at first, 
till custom had reconciled him to 
the way of life, and his own habits 
had come to be formed in accord- 
ance with it. 

“ And this is the library of which 
the catalogue has to be made ?” said 
the young lady, breaking the silence 
after a time. 


“Part of it only. The passages 


up-stairs are full of book-shelves, 
and some of the rooms too. 


My 
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ancle was a great book-collector as 
well as a great book-reader, two 
characters not, I believe, often com- 
bined. You will have to come 
down and make a stay here when 
you take the catalogue in hand,” he 
added, as if half in jest, although 
watching her face to see how a 
received the suggestion. But she 
was standing before one of the book- 
cases, looking at the titles, and ap- 
peared not to have heard it. He 
continued: “ But how things have 
changed since I made that proposal ! 
Then I was feeling quite burdened 
with the responsibility of having a 
secretary, and puzzled how to spin 
out employment for you; but now 
the days seem never long enough 
for all you have to do—for me. 
I don’t know now what I should do 
without you.” 

“T am very glad you find me so 
useful.” The young lady spoke in 
what seemed to be a jesting tone, 
as befitting a reply to mere bad- 
inage, and quite unlike her ordi- 
nary respectful and business-like 
mode of answering. It was so un- 
usual that Clifford felt immediately 
prompted to follow up with a mode 
of address he had never before ven- 
tured upon, but his companion in- 
terrupted him. 

“That I suppose is the portrait 
of your uncle?” she asked, point- 
ing to the picture over the mantel- 
piece of an elderly man seated in 
an arm-chair. “It must be, for it 
is so like yourself. I never saw a 
stronger case of family likeness. It 
might have been your father rather 
than your uncle, it is so very like.” 

Clifford started; and had his 
companion been looking at him 
she might have noticed the blush 
brought up by her remark. 

“Yes, and it is a very good 
likeness. My poor uncle,” he said 
presently, looking up at the old 
man’s face, “ you meant kindly, no 
doubt.” 
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“Surely he was kind ; he left you, 
everythin fe 

“Yes; but under what condi- 
tions |” 

“ You mean his keeping you from 
going to the university, and pre- 
venting you from choosing a profes- 
sion? I don’t think that has done 
you much harm after all.” 

“Ts this merely flattery,” he 
thought, “or does she really think 
well of me? How much of her 
admiration is for the master, and 
how much for the man? And 
is she herself made of flesh and 
blood, or is she merely a piece of 
pretty and delicate machinery in 
human form?” “No, Hilda,” he 
said aloud, “ I am thinking of other 
conditions—conditions which you 
know nothing about.” 

Hilda started as he pronounced 
her name, as much from the un- 
usual sound—he had never called 
her by her Christian name before 
—as from something in the tone 
of his voice. 

When Clifford set out that morn- 
ing he had been conscious of a sense 
of pleasurable excitement at the 
prospect of the little expedition, 
but nothing more. He always en- 
joyed the society of his secretary, 
but often rebelled mentally against 
the formal terms established be- 
tween them by mutual, although 
tacit agreement; and this excursion 
with her on a friendly footing, 
when the part of master and servant 
should be laid aside, would be an 
agreeable diversion. Butas the day 
had passed on, he had become very 
sensible of a new feeling towards 
his companion, suddenly growing 
stronger ; and now the opportunity, 
the solitude, the flavour of closer 
companionship, had all brought on 
an accession of emotion to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger. Clif- 
ford was not a passionate man, 
although capable of deep feeling; 
and there was little of the sensu- 
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ous about the object of his sudden- 

ly accumulated passion. The emo- 
tion that possessed him was rather 
that arising from a hope that his 
longing for close companionship 
might become suddenly satisfied. 
Why, he thought, must our rela- 
tions with each other be always 
thus strained and formal? And 
the vision of Hilda occupying that 
room with him, really living there, 
as he had thrown out in jest, no 
longer a paid agent, but sharing 
his purse and his home without 
restraint or reservation, shedding 
around her the subtle aroma of grace 
and sweetness, of which the first 
breath now hung about him, came 
up delightfully to fill him with a 
new sense of happiness. His cousin 
for the moment was absolutely for- 
gotten. 

But while Clifford, for the first 
time possessed by passion, became 
for the moment a new man, he still 
had no thought of deliberate wrong- 
doing to his companion. “ Does she 
not invite this advance from me her- 
self?’ he asked himself. “Simple 
and straightforward she certainly 
is, and I am not the dupe of a 
designing woman. Still, for all 
that, she is enough of a woman 
of the world to know what the 
world would think of our being 
here together. She must know 
that she has taken the first step. 
To one placed as she is, friendless, 
and with home-ties so slender that 
she is glad to accept her present 
ambiguous position for mere bread 
and clothing, what would there be 
so dreadful in the further natural 
step? And who am I that I should 
think the worse of her for it? 
Would she become lower than my 
own mother? Perhaps she is won- 
dering all the time why I am so 
slow to take the hint. True, she 
has practised no wiles; and she 
will never sacrifice herself for 
passion. She has, perhaps, her 
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rice, but she must indicate it 
erself. But no! if she would 
sell herself, I will not be the buyer, 
unless her heart goes with the bar- 
gain. If she comes to me, it must 
be for myself, not for what I can 
give. Ido not desire so much to 

ossess her as to gain her love. 

hat is the point. What are her 
feelings towards me? Does she 
really like me, or does she in her 
heart despise me for what she 
thinks my simplicity ?” 

Such were some of the thoughts 
that coursed quickly through his 
mind, as he stood irresolute in the 
centre of the room; while she, 
moving towards the bow-window, 
had seated herself, and was gazing 
with face averted at the garden. 
He could not see how she looked, 
as he again addressed her, speak- 
ing slowly, and the excitement 
which possessed him indicated only 
by the hoarseness of his voice. 

“Yes, Hilda, those conditions 
are harder than you are likely to 
imagine. I have no legal right to 
give this house a mistress of my 
own choice—that is, a mistress 
whose position would be recognised 
in law. Whoever consents to share 
my home must be content with no 
better bond of union than my love 
and loyalty.” 

“This is not strictly true,” he 
added to himself; “there is one 
exception to the rule; but it is 
quite true as regards her.” 

Hilda rose from her chair, and, 
walking across the room towards 
the door without looking at him, 
said, “ Had we not better be look- 
ing for the carriage? We shall 
lose the train if we do not make 
haste.” 

“ Is she offended,” he thought, “at 
my plain speaking, or merely coy, 
and wanting me to make further 
advances?” He followed her into 
the hall. 

“You have not seen half of the 
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house yet,” he said; “won’t you 
have a look at the rooms up-stairs ? 
and the rest of the books?” he 
added, by way of putting the sug- 
gestion on a business footing. 

“I really think we had better 
be starting, sir,” she replied, and 
made towards the passage which 
led out into the back garden. He 
took the use of the word “sir” to 
be an appeal to him not to abuse 
her defenceless position and her 
confidence in him, and followed her 
into the garden, feeling at once ex- 
cited and ashamed. 

“This way,” he called out, as she 
took a wrong path. Her mistake 
gave him the lead; she followed 
him in silence as he passed out of 
the garden by the wicket into the 
road. There he stopped to let her 
go through, and then, shutting the 
gate, overtook her, and they walked 
together along the road in silence. 

With the change from the dark- 
ened house to the bright sunshine 
come also a change in his feelings. 
His companion, for all her sweet 
face and light step, looked so 
matter-of-fact and _ self-contained 
that the notion of making love to 
her gave way to a sense of the 
greater fitness of their old relations 
of master and servant. Still, the 
excursion must not be allowed to 
come to an end without some sort 
of explanation: he felt all the 
unpleasantness involved in leaving 
such a gap in their intercourse un- 
filled up. 

They were approaching the cot- 

tage where lived Simmonds’s sister, 
and could see the fly standing before 
the door. Now or never he must 
say something. He stopped short 
in the road. His companion stopped 
too, and looked at him. 
' “T have not told you more about 
myself than you care to hear, I 
hope? You take an interest in 
my affairs, I am sure?” he con- 
tinued, as she made no reply. 


“Can you doubt it, sir?” she 
said. “Have I ever failed in this 
respect ?” 

Now they were back again on 
the old footing, and he was able to 
speak out clearly without express- 
ing emotion. 

“T am too much given to talk 
about myself, I know,” he resum- 
ed; “but it is so sweet to have 
one sympathetic ear to hear my 
troubles, and you are very sympa- 
thetic, you know, for all you are so 
matter-of-fact. Some day, perhaps, 
I will tell you more about my 
circumstances. And yet,” he con- 
tinued to himself, “ this is not at all 
what I intended to say; I wonder 
if she knows it!” 

They had now joined Simmonds, 
and drove off to the station, getting 
back to Euston about five o’clock. 
Alighting at the platform, Miss 
Reid held out her hand to wish 
him good afternoon. 

“Oh no, we must not part here,” 
he said; “let me see you off. How 
are you going ?” 

“T can do very well, thank you, 
sir. I will take an omnibus.” 

“Omnibus be hanged! You shall 
have a cab, and charge it in your 
contingent bill.” 

Clifford knew very well that she 
often rode in omnibuses, but he did 
not choose she should do so when 
just fresh from travelling first-class 
with him. So poor relations are 
treated to the best of food and wine 
when staying with their rieh ones. 

“Simmonds shall go with you, 
if you like,” he added, as he hailed 
a hansom. 

“Oh no, thank you, that is quite 
unnecessary; I am quite able to 
take care of myself.” She smiled 
as she spoke, but whether she in- 
tended to refer to the event of the 
day he could not tell. 

“Then, Simmonds, you had bet- 
ter find your way home in a four- 
wheeler. I am not going home 
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direct. Where to?” he asked, as he 
handed Miss Reid into the hansom. 

“ Waterloo, please, Loop Line.” 
She spoke with obvious hesitation. 
“Thank you so much.” 

“ Waterloo Loop Line, cabman, 
and here is your fare. And, by 
the way,” he added to Hilda, just 
as the cab was going off, “ I am go- 
ing to take a holiday to-morrow, so 
you had better do the same. Don’t 
come to the office to-morrow at all.” 

“Then we shall have two days’ 
arrears on Monday to work off?” 

“Never mind; be sure you obey 
me.” 

As he waved an adieu and turned 
round, he saw his aunt’s carriage 
drawn up against the pavement 
close by, and his aunt seated in it 
with two other ladies, who had 
just got in. She had evidently 
seen what had happened, and was 
trying to catch his eye, and he 
could not but go up to the carriage. 

He explained that he had been 
down to Ashham for the day on 
business. 

“ And your friend, who has just 
got into the cab,” asked his aunt, 
with a searching look, “has she 
been down to Ashham on business 
too?” 

This was quite a random shot; 
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but Clifford felt himself blushing 
as he replied that it was a lady 
whom he knew who happened to 
be travelling down by the same 
train. He had just been assisting 
her into a cab. 

“ Then she is a lady?” said Mrs. 
Scallan. “I shouldn’t have thought 
it. Oh, Robert, you are a sad fel- 
low, I am afraid,” and Mrs. Scallan 
held up a plump hand in mock 
reproof. 

The other two ladies laughed. 

“And where have you been ?” 
he returned, to change the conversa- 
tion. And Mrs. Scallan said that she 
had come to the station to meet her 
friends, Mrs. Cornelius P. Spurlin 
and Mrs. Euphemia Pile, who were 
staying at the Langham Hotel, and 
had been down to see Warwick 
Castle. Blanche was spending 
the day with Miss Spurlin, and 
would be so sorry to have missed 
him. 

Clifford raised his hat to the 
ladies, and then, declining the offer 
of a lift homewards—for he was 
a great walker, and never took a 
carriage if he could go on foot,— 
and reminding his aunt of their ap- 
pointment for the morrow, stood 
bowing to the ladies while the car- 
riage drove off. 


CHAPTER X. 


The next day was that fixed for 
the water-party. The original plan 
had been so far modified as to in- 
clude Burrard, who, hearing Clif- 
ford discuss it with his cousin, had 
offered to join them, protesting 
that the excursion would be de- 
cidedly slow unless he was of the 
party. The notion of one fellow 
pulling two ladies on a river like 
the Thames was absurd. He would 
never be able to go against the 
stream. 

“But we don’t propose to try 


it,” said Clifford ; “ we mean to go 
down stream.” 

“Tt’s all the same, my dear 
fellow,” replied the other. “One 
rower and one lady is all right and 
proper ; but one rower and a brace 
of ladies in the stern-sheets is a 
lubberly arrangement. No; let us 
have a light tub-pair and do the 
thing prepare 

Clifford fell in with the s 
tion readily enough; for although 
he would have liked to have 
Blanche all to himself, he felt in- 
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stinctively that she might become 
bored by a long day with no better 
—s than her mother and him- 
self. The young lady herself, al- 
though saying that she should be 
very glad if Captain Burrard joined 
them, in a tone which expressed 
perfect indifference, was neverthe- 
less as much pleased as she was 
capable of being about anything. 
Mrs. Scallan, for her part, hoped 
to find in this addition the oppor- 
tunity for bringing Clifford and 
Blanche together. 

The two gentlemen were to meet 
the ladies at Paddington Station; 
and Clifford was full of qualms 
lest the latter should be late, for 
Blanche was not often down so 
early, and punctuality was not 
among her strong points; but his 
anxiety proved on this occasion to 
be groundless. Miss Scallan, wear- 
ing a broad-brimmed hat and a 
light morning dress, quite in har- 
mony with the occasion, which fitted 
her to perfection, looked if any- 
thing more beautiful than a 
and Clifford could not help men- 
tally contrasting the appearance 
Blanche presented with that of his 
companion of the previous day. 
Miss Reid, too, had looked very 
charming, he thought; but the air 
of scornful indifference with which 
his cousin sauntered slowly down 
the platform, as if time were no 
object, and it was the business of 
the train to’ wait her pleasure, 
had a special fascination of its 
own, which seemed to impress itself 
even on the guards and porters. 
“And this splendid creature may 
be mine,” he thought, “if I do but 
choose to ask her! While unless I 
ask her I shall be a beggar. Surely 
the terms are not so very hard!” 
The radiance of her appearance 
made her gracious manner in greet- 
ing him still more grateful than it 
would have been in ordinary course. 
The young lady, indeed, appeared to 
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be in an unusually good temper, 
and quite ready to be pleased with 
everything. Nevertheless, the rail- 
way journey would have been a 
distressful affair to Clifford if Bur- 
rard had not been there. He felt 
that it would be out of place to 
read a newspaper under the circum- 
stances; yet to carry on conversa- 
tion for an hour, and amid the 
noise of a railway carriage,—small- 
talk of the kind which he supposed 
would alone be pleasing to his 
cousin and aunt,— was what he 
knew himself to be quite unequal 
to. Happily Burrard, in his dry 
and lazy way, was sufficient in 
himself to make conversation for 
the whole party: the ladies had 
only to laugh, and throw in a word 
here and there; Clifford also had 
little to do but listen. 

The party got out at Maiden- 
head, whither the boat engaged by 
Clifford had been sent to meet 
them. Shawls and wraps had been 
provided, but were not wanted at 
this hour; and the ladies taking 
their seats, the rowers, who were 
dressed in flannels all ready for 
their office, divested themselves of 
their coats and prepared to follow. 

“Everything complete,” observ- 
ed Burrard, from the bank. “ Our 
worthy host seems to have thought 
of everything—everything, that is, 
expect ‘i 

“Except luncheon. I propose 
that we should lunch at Egsmede 
—that is, if it is agreeable to my 
aunt: we can easily get there by 
two o’clock.” 

“ Any place that you have chosen 
will do admirably, I am_ sure, 
Robert,” said Mrs. Scallan, whose 
knowledge of the Thames valley 
was but slight. “I suppose we 
shall find a clean inn.” 

“There is a very tolerable pot- 
house there, as pot-houses go on 
the river,” observed Burrard; “ but 
it was a mistake, depend on it, my 
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dear fellow, to lunch indoors on 
such a day as this.” 

Clifford explained, rather shyly— 
for he felt a little awkward at play- 
ing the host—that he proposed they 
should lunch out of doors, and had 
arranged accordingly. 

“Right you are, my dear sir,” 
said Burrard, stepping into the 
bow. “I thought you were not the 
man to throw away such a day as 
this. I hope you don’t mind tak- 
ing stroke: a morning of this sort 
makes me feel in a lazy humour.” 

Some little time was spent in 
trimming the boat, for Mrs. Scallan 
was a good deal heavier than her 
daughter ; and Clifford, contrasting 
the figures of the two ladies sitting 
opposite to him, could not help 
being struck by the resemblance 
between them. Although Mrs. 
Scallan had never possessed her 
daughter’s beauty, her still comely 
face recorded her good looks in 
youth ; there was a strong family 
likeness between the two, and the 
ampler figure of the one was but 
an exaggerated representation of 
the flowing outlines of the other. 
Blanche at forty would probably be 
very like what the mother was now, 
and, while taller, quite as stout. 
And involuntarily the dreamy rower 
recalled another figure which gave 
no promise of such redundant de- 
velopment. “ Hilda’s refined fea- 
tures,” he thought, “will always 
retain their delicate outline, and 
will always remain informed by 
the beauty of intellectual expres- 
sion and sweet temper.” Yet for 
the moment he was trying hard 
to fancy himself in love with his 
cousin. 

Blanche was intrusted with the 
tiller-lines, and instructed how to 
use them; the rowers gave way, and 
the boat shot out from the bank 
on her voyage down the river. 

“T say,” observed Burrard to 
the stroke oar, after their first 






spell of work, as the boat drew 
into Bray Lock, “ which particular 
school had the honour of raisin 
you? I forgot, though; you sai 
you had been educated abroad. 
Well, you have got the right style, 
wherever you learnt it: | may be 
allowed to venture to say so much. 
I don’t know many things, but I 
do know something about pulling. 
I was rather a good hand myself at 
Eton—I don’t mind saying I was 
in the college eight.” 

Burrard could not have said a 
kinder thing. Clifford had in fact 
taken great pains to row well, hay- 
ing learnt carefully under one of 
the best watermen on the river; 
but his cousin would not have 
found this out of herself, and praise 
of this sort would go further with 
her than her own observation. 

The day was beautiful, — the 
bright sunshine tempered now and 
again by a few white clouds borne 
across the sky by the light west- 
erly breeze,— June at its best,— 
such a day as can be found only 
in an English summer; and even 
Blanche was animated as Burrard 
pointed out the various objects of 
interest while they rowed past the 
scenes familiar to his boyhood. 
Even the reaches below Eton, for- 
bidden to Etonians in the mass, 
were familiar to him in virtue of 
his place in the college eight, who 
were allowed to have their spin, 
he explained, below the town. 
Mrs. Scallan was quite enthusiastic 
about the beauty of the views, 
declaring that they reminded her 
of the Hudson, while the castle seen 
from the river was even finer than 
the Capitol at Washington; and 
Blanche for once did not contra- 
dict her. 

“Ah, but you should see the 
river above Maidenhead,” said Clif- 
ford, growing bold. “We must 
have another excursion some day, 
starting from Henley and going 
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past Marlow, and Cookham, and 
Cliefden. There you will see the 
Thames at its best. Do you think 
you shall be able to tear yourself 
away from London for another 
day ?” he added to his cousin. 

“T should like it immensely,” 
said the young lady. 

“T am sure she would,” added 
the mother, also growing bold as 
she saw what a good temper her 
daughter was in. “ Blanche enjoys 
simple pleasures of this sort much 
more than racketing, any day ;” and 
again Blanche did not contradict 
her. 

“Here ends my tether,” said 
Burrard, as they rounded the 
reach beyond Old Windsor. “I 
was five years at Eton and never 
got beyond this. Clifford must be 
_ pilot now; he knows every 

it of the river.” 

Clifford was now looking out 
anxiously towards the shore. He 
had expended some pains on the 
arrangements for the excursion ; it 
would be a terrible check to the 
good progress of the day if they 
should miscarry. But his anx- 
iety was soon relieved when, as 
they approached a shingle beach 
which rose from the water, with 
the background of a wayside inn, 
a row of noble elms, and an itin- 
erant photographer’s cart, he des- 
cried a man with a hamper await- 
ing them on a little landing-stage 
projecting into the river. 

“Here is our commissariat!” he 
cried. “ Bow side a little, please, 
Blanche—I mean, pull the right- 
hand rope—and we will get along- 
side and take it on board.” 

“ Commissariat !” exclaimed Bur- 
rard, as two large hampers were 
with difficulty squeezed into the 
bow of the boat ; “ why, your trans- 
port department is large enough to 
victual a company !” 

“The ice takes up room,” said 
Clifford, apologetically ; “and now, 


if you don’t mind going a little 
way further, there is a delightful 
spot for stopping at just ahead, 
with shade, and grass, and every- 
thing.” 

They rowed past an island crown- 
ed with a pretty villa embowered in 
trees, facing a broad meadow backed 
by wooded hills—classic ground on 
both sides—and then stopped at a 
= where a clump of noble trees, 

ordering a rich lawn, overhung 
the water, deep up to the bank. 

“Here is the spot I propose for 
our halt,” he said, “if you are 
ready for luncheon; the river be- 
comes less pretty for a bit below 
this. I have got leave for us to 
land here.” 

“What an administrator it is!” 
said Burrard; “a man with such 
a genius for organisation is quite 
thrown away in civil life; he ought 
to be acommissary-general.” 

“ A charming spot, indeed,” said 
Blanche. 

“Tam sure you gentlemen must 
want your luncheon after all your 
exertion,” said her mother. “I am 
quite ready for mine, too, we break- 
fasted so early to-day.” The boat 
was made fast to the shore by 
the rustic landing-place, the ladies 
were assisted to alight, and the 
hampers got out; and while the 
rowers placed the champagne in 
ice, the ladies spread the other 
contents of the hampers on the 
cloth ; and then they all fell to, 
Miss Blanche doing justice like the 
others to the repast, which had 
the fault only of being over-abun- 
dant. The host, diffident and un- 
accustomed to entertaining, had 
supplied too much. But the others 
were not fastidious on this head. 
Luncheon ended, Burrard lighted 
his cigar, after in vain trying to per- 
suade Clifford to try one also; and 
the party gave themselves up to the 
enjoyment of the hour, the ladies 
half sitting, half reclining, on their 
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cushions taken from the boat, the 
two gentlemen on opposite sides of 
the table-cloth, iying at full length 
on the grass. Clifford had never felt 
so much at ease with his cousin 
before; and if he did not talk 
much, the others also were dis- 
posed for a time to let the conver- 
sation flag a little; it was the re- 
action following on a hearty meal 
taken after an unwonted spell of 
exercise in the open air. 

The conversation turned on the 
events for which the ground they 
were sitting on was famous. Neither 
his aunt nor cousin had heard of 
them before, except in a general 
way, and Clifford told the story. 
Blanche said it was very interesting, 
and her mother observed that it 
could not have happened in America, 
because they had no barons there, 
and no kings; “and as for the Pre- 
sident, he is a mere nobody: he 
shakes hands with Scallan when- 
ever he goes to see him, just as if 
Scallan were as good as himself. 
Scallan knows the President quite 
intimately.” 

“Ah, give me the essentials of 
monarchy,” said Burrard, “as your 
President has while his turn lasts, 
and any one else may wear the trap- 
pings. How should you like to be 
a queen, Miss Scallan ?” 

“She is accustomed to receive 
homage as such already,” said Clif- 
ford, waxing bold. “You shall 
be crowned the queen of beauty, 
Blanche.” 

“Very good, our host,” said 
Burrard; “I quite concur; but 
you have taken that out of the 
‘Universe’? Did you see what 
was said about Miss Scallan in last 
week’s ‘ Universe’ ?” 

“That is one of the ‘society’ 
papers, is it not? I have never 
even read a single number of it. I 
don’t take in any of them, and 
make a point of never looking at 
them even at the club.” 


” 






“La, Robert, that is just like 
you,” said his aunt; “you are so 
particular. We take in every one 
of them — the ‘ Universe, and 
‘Downing Street,’ and ‘Town 
Talk,’ and all.” 

“ You don’t read them, I hope, 
Blanche,” said her cousin, whom 
the champagne and the réle of 
host made very bold. 

“They are the only papers that 


tell you the things one cares to hear- 


about,” said the young lady, apolo- 


getically. “All the regular papers- 


are so stupid.” 

“Tt seems to me that they con- 
tain just the things that we ought 
not to care about. I know very 
little about society, of course, but 
it is surely a new and very un- 
pleasant feature of the times that 
the reserve which used to be main- 
tained about the private life of 
people in all classes should be 
thrown aside as it seems to be 
nowadays. There is something 


to my mind thoroughly disgusting 


in the notion that the sayings and 
doings of ladies in private life, and 


their appearance in their own. 


homes, should be publicly com- 


mented on by any portion of the- 


press, as is now the custom.” 
“Does the Countess take in the 
‘society ’ papers?” asked Mrs. Scal- 
lan of Burrard. 
“T am sorry to say she does; and 
I am telling her she is very wrong 
to do so. And I hope by the time 


my sisters come out,—the little ones, . 


I mean—the elder ones make the 
same excuse as Miss Scallan, and 


certainly they are old enough to take - 


care of themselves,—the papers will 
not be allowed in the house. I 
quite agree with Clifford. I am not 
a particular man in a general way, 
but I draw the line here. What 
can be more offensive than such 
announcements as : ‘ Lady A.’s small 
and early last Tuesday was thor- 
oughly pleasant; all the best people 
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were there ’—the best people includ- 
ing the gentleman who writes the 
notice—‘and the — perfect ;’ 
or, ‘I was glad to see Lady B. again 
in the Row yesterday, in a habit 
that fitted her exquisite figure like 
a glove, and looking more lovely 
than ever;’ or, ‘I am very sorry 
to hear that poor dear Lady C. 
slipped on the stairs of her house in 
Park Lane yesterday, and broke the 
small bone of her left leg just above 
the ankle. We shall miss her beau- 
tiful face in the cotillon for some 
weeks to come.’ No, I am not a 
particular man in a general way, 
but I must say I draw the line at 
society papers.” 

“And then think what manner 
of men they must be who furnish 
these precious paragraphs,” said 
Clifford. “ Either—which I sup- 
pose is the case—they have not 
really been present at the enter- 
tainments which they profess to 
describe, but are simply so many 
Grub Street hacks; or, if they 
have really been present, they are 
guilty of a gross violation of con- 
fidence in describing what they 
have been permitted to see in the 
guise of private guests. Why do 
not the people whose hospitality is 
thus outraged take some means to 
resent it?” 

“You are wrong there, my dear 
fellow; the offence is condoned; 
these writers are present, and, what 
is more, are very well received. 
It is not they who are in fault; 
small blame to them for writing as 
they do. No; the real offenders 
are those who encourage this pub- 
lication of the details of their pri- 
vate life, and who really like it. It 
arises out of petty vanity. The 
truth is, a considerable section of 
our aristocracy is thoroughly snob- 
bish at bottom, though I say it who 
shouldn’t.” 

“That is quite a new view of 
the case to me,” observed Clifford. 
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“It is the true one. After all, it 
is merely an old-standing condition 
of things reproduced under a new 
form. In bygone times the higher 
orders, as they are called, were con- 
spicuous by their dress, and their 
equipage, and the number of their 
retainers. There was no mistaking a 
swell when you saw him; but nowa- 
days, when everybody dresses alike, 
and railways have put an end to ex- 
clusiveness in travelling, they must 
still be conspicuous in some form 
or other. Vanity is at the bottom 
of it—vanity of the lowest sort. 
And the women are worse than the 
men. Rather than not be before 
the public in some way, there is 
nothing some of them would not be 
ready to do. And so they take out 
their notoriety through the medium 
of the society papers. That’s how it 
is: they actually try to keep in well 
with these worthies. If people did 
not encourage them; if every one 
followed your good example, and 
ceased to take in the society papers, 
they must needs die. Meanwhile 
there is some satisfaction in think- 
ing of the agonies these unhappy 
scribblers—these Mufflers and Scuf- 
flers, or whatever they call them- 
selves—must undergo in trying to 
rack their feeble wits and their 
memories to produce their columns 
of petty small-talk week after week. 
Even when they do get hold of a 
good story, they always spoil it 
in the telling; even the old Joe 
Millers they are in the habit of 
reproducing lose all their point in 
the process. In one sense they are 
punished for their deeds ; for surely, 
in the whole range of newspaper 
work, from that of the printer’s 
devil upwards, there can hardly be 
amore dreary form of it than that 
which these panderers to the love 
of gossip are employed upon.” 

“ Quite a sermon,” observed Miss 
Scallan, after a pause. 

“And from you, of all people 
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in the world,” said Clifford. “TI 
had no idea you were such a demo- 
cra’ ” 

“ My dear fellow, have you yet to 
learn that there is no democrat so 
pronounced as the poor younger 
son ?” 

“T hope you will take the ser- 
mon to heart, Blanche,” added her 
cousin. He found it very pleasant 
to play the new part of a mentor to 
her, and the young lady took the 
lecture in good part. And yet 
somehow the conversation left an 
unpleasant taste about it. True, 
Mrs. Scallan was not very wise; 
still, Blanche ought not to need to 
be told these things; and the idea 
of his future wife being lectured by 
Burrard on a point of morals was 
not altogether agreeable. But that 
gentleman now gave a new turn to 
the conversation. 

“Our excellent host’s arrange- 
ments have been very perfect so 
far,” he said; “but we are ap- 
proaching the time of day when a 
cup of tea would be refreshing.” 

“We might have tea at Panting 
Crook,” said Clifford: “we can get 
there easily in an hour; and we 
might leave the river at that point, 
if the ladies have then had enough 
of it.” 

“Then let us start, if the ladies 
are ready. But first there are these 
blessed hampers to be packed,”— 
and Burrard, being in a lazy hu- 
mour, looked rather askance at the 
débris of the lunch, still spread on 
the cloth before them. 

“No; that is woman’s work,” 
said Blanche, graciously. “I will 
pack up the hampers; that is quite 
in my line.” Probably she had 
never packed or unpacked anything 
in her life. 

“You must allow me to thwart 
you for once,” said Clifford; “ but 
to-day there must be no association 
with labour of any sort, except the 
labour of the oar. The packing of 
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the hamper has been arranged for.” 
And in effect a man, hitherto un- 
noticed, who had been sitting in a 
punt a little way up the stream on 
the opposite side, at a signal from 
Clifford now crossed the river, to 
take charge of the hamper and ap- 
purtenances; and the party, enter- 
ing the boat, started off again down 
the river, Burrard remarking that 
their host had turned out to be a 
perfect Monte Cristo. 

Panting Crook was soon reached, 
the stream below Egsmede being ra- 
pid. The island above the weir, he 
suggested, would be the best place 
for landing; and this being unani- 
mously approved, they rowed into 
the lock-channel, and Burrard stood 
up in the boat and turned round 
ready to catch hold of the bushes. 

Coming out of the lock up the 
river was a boat, rowed by a single 
sculler, with a woman at the stern. 
The sculler appeared to have been 
having some. altercation with the 
lock-keeper, and as he drew away 
fired off some parting shots of chaff 
or abuse. What he said could not 
be heard, but his voice sounded 
loud and vulgar. “’Arry having a 
Saturday outing with his sweet- 
heart,” observed Burrard. “Sweet- 
heart looks to be decidedly a cut . 
above ’Arry,—always the case, I 
observe, in those social circles. 
Lovely woman always superior to 
*Arry, until she opens her mouth 
and discovers that charming Cock- 
ney twang, which, I do think, is 
quite the sweetest thing in accents. 
Mary Anne generally has it even 
worse than ’Arry.” 

“ Look out, my dear fellow 

This remark was made by Clif- 
ford; for his comrade was so ab- 
sorbed in looking at the occupants 
of the other boat that he let his 
own boat go past the bushes with- 
out catching hold of them, and had 
to go right up into the bow to reach 
them. The boat being stopped short 
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thus at the bow, its stern was swung 
round by the current till it came 
athwart the narrow lock-channel, 
and the ascending boat ran into 
it,—slowly, however, and without 
much force, for the rower in the 
latter had not had time to get any 
way on. 

“ What have you got your bloom- 
ing boat in the way for?” he cried. 
ns Beg pardon, ladies,” he added, as, 
turning round, he saw Blanche and 
her mother sitting just in a line 
with the bow of his boat; “but 
it’s all the faults of your gents 
being so precious clumsy: parties 
who don’t know how to handle a 
boat oughtn’t to come out on the 
river.” 

Clifford, who had been trying to 
get the boat round, using his oar 
for a pole, on feeling the collision, 
turned round, and then for the first 
time his eyes fell on the compan- 
ion of the speaker. It was his 
secretary. 

His first impulse was to call her 
by name; but a sudden appealing 
look from her stopped him. Then 
she averted her head. 

When two boats get jammed in 
a narrow stream it is not always 
easy to disengage them; and some 
little time passed on this occasion 
before they got clear. During 
this not another word was spoken. 
Clifford was speechless from aston- 
ishment; and Burrard, usually. so 
talkative, preserved perfect silence : 
the sculler in the other boat, pos- 
sibly abashed by his reception, said 
nothing more; but after he had 
got clear, and was rowing out of 
the channel into the river, Clifford 
heard him say, “ Now then, Hilda, 
my girl, look out where you are steer- 
ing to: you will have us into the 
bank again if you don’t take care.” 

“Silence is the only language to 
employ with gentlemen of that 
class,” said Burrard, as they alight- 
ed on the bank. “’Arry is one of 
the most-admirable products of our 
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latest civilisation. If this great 
and free country, now, had a con- 
scription into which ’Arry could 
be swept, he could be licked into 
shape and turned to some account; 
but in the absence of that institu- 
tion, he must be placed in the same 
category with the gadfly and the 
mosquito, whose place in the econ- 
omy of nature it is difficult to 
explain. I wonder if the Rocky 
Mountains will have an ’Arry of 
its own, a different species of the 
same genus? Yet ’Arry has doubt- 
less his merits, although unseen by 
the casual observer. That pretty 
girl, now, doubtless regards the salu- 
tation he greeted us with as the 
perfection of humorous badinage. 
She was a very pretty girl, wasn’t 
she, Miss Scallan ?”’ 

Miss Scallan had hardly noticed 
her, but thought she was rather 
pretty. 

“T should have called her hand- 
some rather than pretty,” said Mrs. 
Scallan; “she is too thin to be 
regularly pretty. I fancy I have 
seen her face before, quite lately. 
Wasn’t that the girl we noticed 
at the opera last night, Blanche? 
that pretty girl with a gentleman 
in the second tier ?” 

Miss Blanche, however, could 
not be brought to remember the 
pretty girl’s face particularly; and 
Burrard observed that she must 
have been sitting rather high up, if 
accompanied by ’Arry: the gallery 
would be about ’Arry’s proper form. 

“T am sure I have seen her be- 
fore,” persisted Mrs. Scallan, “and 
quite lately too: I wonder where it 
was.” But while Clifford was in 
silent consternation lest she should 
recollect the meeting of the pre- 
vious afternoon, her attention was 
happily diverted by the appearance 
of a man crossing the lock-bridge 
and coming towards them, bearing 
a large basket, which was found to 
contain a tea-equipage, with wood 
and shavings for a fire. 
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“Did I not say he was a regular 
Monte Cristo, this Clifford?’ cried 
Burrard, as they spread the things 
on the grass. “See what it is not 
to be a younger son.” 

“He is indeed,” said Blanche, 

aciously. 

“ And doubtless,” continued the 
other, “with a mysterious Zaidee 
in the recesses of the Alexandra 
Mansions.” 

As he said this lightly, Burrard 


looked at Blanche, and the two ex- 


changed a glance of intelligence; 
while Clifford, who had not yet 
recovered his self-possession after 
the meeting with Hilda, became 
still more confused. His cousin 
had never alluded to what she had 
seen on the day of her visit to the 
Mansions, and he had almost for- 
gotten the incident. Could it be 
that she and Burrard had exchanged 
confidences on the subject? This 
semed unlikely, and yet it was 
hardly possible to put a different 
construction on their looks. 

“Who is Monty—what did you 
call him ?” asked Mrs. Scallan. 

“The Count of Monte Cristo,” 
replied Burrard; “the greatest of 
swells and most refined of hosts 
until our present entertainer ap- 
peared on the scene.” 

“T never even heard of him. 
Have we ever met him, Blanche?” 

Blanche did not reply; and her 
mother, knowing that she did not 
like to hear the confessions of being 
unacquainted with the leaders of 
London fashion, which the elder 
and more artless lady was apt to 
let fall unguardedly, did not press 
for a reply. Mrs. Scallan was in 

at spirits. She had never seen 
Blanche behave so nicely before, 
and supposing her nephew to be 
very close in money matters, it 
was an agreeable surprise to find 
him conducting the entertainment 
in such liberal fashion. She would 
not do anything to mar the har- 
mony of the day by pursuing a line 








of conversation which might be dis- 
agreeable to her daughter. 

The man who brought the tea- 
basket asked if he should stay and 
light the fire; but Blanche declared 
that this was her function, although 
eventually that, and the boiling of 
the kettle thereon, were effected by 
Burrard, whose Aldershot experi- 
ences came in usefully. Blanche, 
however, was at least able to pour 
out the tea, and cut the bread-and- 
butter; and as she knelt on the 

ass engaged in these operations, 
Clifford thought he had never seen 
her look so fascinating. He would 
have liked to prolong the meal, but 
observing that his aunt was begin- 
ning to yawn, he mentioned that a 
carriage was in waiting close by the 
lock, which would take them to 
Rainham in time to catch a quick 
train to town. 

“Unquestionably the incarnation 
of Monte Cristo,” again cried Bur- 
rard, and they set off at once. They 
were all tired, and in the train the 
conversation rather languished. In- 
deed, Mrs. Scallan, who was not - 
used to be so much in the open 
air, had an uneasy nap all the way 
up to town, her sense of propriety 
keeping her from leaning back com- 
fortably, so that her head was con- - 
stantly dropping forward and re- 
covering itself. 

“ We have had a delightful day, 
I am sure,” she said, waking up as 
the train stopped at the platform 
for collecting tickets. “You have 
treated us quite like a prince, 
Robert, and everything has gone 
off so well.” 

“There is always one drawback to 
an excursion which ends in a rail- 
way journey,” said Clifford, by way 
of turning the conversation from 
himself: “ you have to come 
through these wretched suburbs in 
order to get back to town. Their 
squalor has a most depressing ac- 
tion on the spirits—at least that is 
their effect on me. I can never 
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get reconciled to it, often as I pass 
through.” 

“There ought to be no suburbs,” 
observed Burrard. “ London should 
be cut short about the Victoria 
Station, and an embargo laid on 
the building of shabby houses.” 

“The shabby houses are wanted 
for poor people to live in, I sup- 
pose,” said Blanche. 

“But I would have no poor 
people either. Poor people are a 
mistake, in my opinion, although I 
belong to the class.” 

“Ah, if we could only extirpate 
poverty,” cried Clifford. “But the 
first step must be to get rid of the 
dirt and squalor in which they are 
forced to live.” 

“We must have some poor 
people, I suppose,” observed the 
young lady, “or else how should 
we get our work done for us?” 

“Working classes, of course, 
there must be, Blanche; but per- 
haps a time may come when they 
will all be fairly comfortable, and 
as happy as the rich. I was think- 
ing of the real poor,—the unfortu- 
nates who can’t work or can’t find 
work. You have no idea, too, how 
much the want of decent house 
accommodation is responsible for 
the vice and misery there is in 
London. If you were only to see 
the way in which these poor 
wretches are forced to live.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to see it; 
it is bad enough to hear you talk 
about it.” 

Clifford made no answer. Had 
his cousin been less beautiful he 
would probably have felt disgust. 
As it was, he endeavoured to con- 
sole himself by reflecting that her 
mode of bringing up accounted for 
her thoughtless way of regarding 
these things. Perhaps when she 
became his wife she would look at 
life more seriously. Yes, there was 
no doubt now that this radiant 
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creature was destined to be his. 
That must be certain, or she would 
not have come on the excursion to- 
day. It now only remained for 
him to declare himself formally. 
The proceedings must be taken to 
denote a provisional agreement be- 
tween them. He was too modest 
and diffident not to see she was not 
in love with him, although she was 
prepared to accept him for a hus- 
band ; but perhaps the love might 
come after marriage. Yet while © 
this conviction brought a sense 
of rapture and elation, nevertheless 
her late remarks and the episode 
about the society papers came back 
to his recollection, and jarred un- 
pleasantly on his feelings. 

The party broke up at Waterloo. 
Mrs. Scallan invited the gentlemen 
to come home to dinner, but not 
very heartily, divining that Blanche 
would like to be now alone. Bur- 
rard pleaded an engagement; and 
Clifford had the good sense to feeb 
that it would be better not to spoil 
the good effect of the day’s enter- 
tainment by prolonging it, so de- 
clined the invitation also. 

“She is more fascinating than 
ever, the little cousin,” said Bur- 
rard, as the two gentlemen walked 
away from the station after seeing 
the ladies drive off in acab. “If I 
were not a poor younger son, to 
whom such luxuries as matrimony 
are denied, I should feel tempted to 
become your rival, and fall in love 
with her myself. You are a lucky 
fellow.” 

Clifford would have liked to 
show offence at this, but the other’s 
manner made it difficult to express 
resentment. Burrard was very 


ey that he should dine with 
im at one of his clubs, but Clif- 
ford declined the invitation, and 
went home to spend the evening 
over his books, although he had but 
little sense of what he was reading. 




















Wuen it was announced that the 
world was to be presented with an- 
other history of Charles James Fox, 
and that this was to be the history 
of his early days, to the lips of very 
many among us rose one and the 
same observation. ‘“ We have been 
told already,” it was said, “all that 
it imports us to know concerning 
Mr. Fox; the account of his early 
life is not likely to edify any of 
us, or to improve his reputation: 
so few of his days were devoted to 
the duties of administration, that 
his phase in history is rather that 
of one revolving about those who 
controlled the destinies of this 
kingdom, than of one who himself 
directed them.” Men who spoke 
thus did not forget that Mr. Fox 
was a man of exceptionally bril- 
liant abilities, and of a disposition 
such as endeared him to a large 
circle whom he chose for friends 
and acquaintances. As long as 
any of them who had personally 
known him survived, it was quite 
to be expected that they would 
receive with pleasure, and fondly 
treasure up, every relic of his 
genius, and every friendly revival 
of the scenes in which they and 
he had moved. But more than 
two generations have passed awa 
since Fox was consigned with all 
honour to his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. Personal interest in the 
gifted man must have died out. 
And hence it is that so many have 
asked, “Why are we to have a 
new history of the youth of Charles 
James Fox?’ The mere posses- 
sion of great abilities does not gen- 
erally give the owner a long entail 
of interest among posterity, unless 
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those abilities may have borne 
fruit. Now, although the abilities 
were in Mr. Fox’s case exception- 
ally great, the fruit of them, most 
men will now say, was remarkably 
small. 

Howbeit, it has appeared to Mr. 
George Otto Trevelyan expedient 
to write once again the history of 
Fox’s youth; and there be many 
in the world of letters who have 
hailed the appearance of his work 
with approval and satisfaction. 
The author and his admirers do not 
at any rate regard another history 
as supererogatory. Ask we why ? 
The reason appears to be that Mr. 
Fox is now accepted as the great 
father and apostle of modern Whig- 
gism, which again is accepted as a 
supreme blessing. The study of 
Mr. Fox is therefore accounted 
much the same as the study of 
Whig doctrines: the story of the 
famous exemplar may rouse in in- 
genuous breasts devotion to the 
great political precepts of which 
Mr. Fox here appears as the em- 
bodiment. 

But we should write invidiously 
were we to assign no other reason 
than the above (although we esteem 
that the principal one) why the 
book has found in many quarters 
a cordially kind reception. It has 
been said to be written with great 
ability, in a charming style—to be 
full of profound wisdom and spark- 
ling anecdote—to throw new light 
upon the political period which was 
that of Mr. Fox’s youth—to present. 
to us a vivid picture of the man- 
ners of that time. Merit, one sees, 
of a high order thus claimed for 
it. How far it possesses the quali- 
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ties ascribed is the question which 
we propose now to examine. 

he book, which embraces the 
period from Fox’s birth in 1749 to 
his dismissal from office in 1774, 
might with propriety have been 
entitled ‘The History of King 
George the Third in the first 
Fifteen Years of his Reign, and of 
the Early Life of the Honourable 
Charles James Fox; for certainly 
the King figures in it as prominently 
as Mr. Fox. And, as indicative of 
the teaching of the volume, there 
might have appeared upon the title- 
page, by way of motto, an inversion 
of a Scriptural principle, thus: A 
corrupt tree can bring forth good 
Fruit, and a good tree can bring 
forth evil fruit. For it is to illus- 
trate at some length such an in- 
verted proverb that Mr. Trevelyan 
appears to have written. 

t us admit at once that the 
author has brought his examples 
on the scene with much candour. 
We cannot say that he has many 
things extenuated in drawing the 
portrait of Mr. Fox; or that, in 
describing the daily life of King 
George the Third in his youth, he 
has set down aught in malice. Mr. 
Fox, teste Trevelyan, was as great 
a profligate as he could well be—a 
precocious profligate, a thoroughly 
unprincipled young man, socially 
and politically. King George IIL, 
according to the same authority, 
was a model of moral propriety, 
singularly free from the vices of 
his time, most diligent in busi- 
ness—a man who professed always 
to act from conscientious motives, 
whose courage and firmness in diffi- 
cult situations were simply heroic. 
It is by his inferences and deduc- 
tions that the historian essays to 
prove his proposition—and that 
proposition is, that Mr. Fox was 
an unspeakable blessing to this 
country ; while the King was little 
short of a curse to her, and by 


his wickedness, hypocrisy, and dis- 
couragement of all that was enno- 
bling in politics, “mutilated the 
empire, loaded the nation with 
debt, reduced the military reputa- 
tion of Britain lower than it ever 
stood before or since, made formi- 
dable inroads upon freedom, and 
rendered the crown itself so irksome 
a burden that its wearer thought 
very seriously of resigning it.” The 
author, as we are convinced, believes 
firmly in every opinion that he puts 
forward, and feels that others can- 
not choose but hold them too; 
though many, nevertheless, may be 
disposed to doubt. The manner in 
which, all through the book, the 
author’s favourite views are treated 
as axioms, savours much of fanati- 
cism. Thus strong in his faith, Mr. 
Trevelyan scorns to put much gloss 
on the facts of his history. While 
passionately admiring Mr. Fox, he 
makes him but a sorry figure; 
while denouncing George III. as 
strongly as Junius or Fox himself, 
and more strongly than Wilkes, he 
is ever showing us what admirable, 
what kingly qualities adorned the 
man! The opinions are the opinions 
of Mr. Trevelyan, but the portraits 
are the portraits of a truthful lim- 
ner. Our only wonder is at the 
strength of the prejudice which 
prevented the author from falling 
away from his faith as he collected 
and arranged his matter. 

From what we have said, it may 
be understood that we shall be 
able to examine Mr. Trevelyan’s 
teaching without travelling far be- 
yond the boards of his book. If 
we have to call witnesses from out- 
side, it will be some whom Mr. Tre- 
velyan has studied, if not quoted, 
and some with whom students of 
the history of last century must be 
familiar. So, without furthur pref- 
ace, let us bring Mr. Fox on the 
scene by quoting from page 200 of 
our subject :— 
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‘*Horace Walpole, who had a 
grudge against Lord Holland and all 
that belonged to him, bears reluctant 
testimony to the impression produced 
upon the old stages of the Commons 
by the appearance in their midst of 
one who was born a debater as Buona- 
parte was born a general.” 


Readers must not suppose (as, 
according to the text, they fairly 
might) that Walpole made the con- 
parison at the end of the sentence. 
He did not live to see Napoleon’s 
glory, and never, that we know of, 
mentioned him. The comparison 
must be Mr. Trevelyan’s own ; and, 
confused though the sentence may 
be in which it stands, we believe 
it to be a true and apt comparison. 
Mr. Fox was born a debater of the 
very first class. A boyish fondness 
for private acting contributed, no 
doubt, to the shaping and early ex- 
ercise of his talent, and accustomed 
him to the sound of his own voice; 
but his gift was a natural one,—he 
had no need to train fora senator— 
his oratory never smelt of the lamp. 
On whichever side of a question he 
might speak (and in his early days 
he often chose his side from mere 
wantonness), he knew the art of 
impressing his hearers and holding 
them enchained; of investing a 
trite subject with a new and com- 
manding interest; of influencing 
opinion by the mysterious power of 
the tongue and of the orator’s craft 
auxiliary to the tongue. All au- 
thorities concur in ascribing the 
wonderful talent of speaking, of 
which he was so unthrifty a stew- 
ard, to Mr. Fox. There can be little 
doubt that his disposition towards 
his relations, friends, and associates 
was kind and gentle, or that he 
was the wittiest and most attrac- 
tive of companions. Indeed his 
personal fascination must have been 
excessively potent, since it served 
to cover, with his familiars, the 
multitude of his vices, and still 






tempts Mr. Trevelyan and others 
(who never felt the glamour, but 
who like imitation of the sentiment) 
to write, and no doubt to be af- 
fected, like his boon companions. 
“Poor Charles Fox!” writes our 
author, as if he had won ten thou- 
sand from him and got drunk with 
him the night before. 

This magazine is printed not so 
far from the town of Ayr but that 
we can entirely recognise the affec- 
tion which is born of compotation. 
We remember that 


“Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. # 


We do not doubt that Fox was 
loved as a “vera brither,”—as an 
elder and a leading brother, “the 
tutor and the feeder of their riots,” 
—by his compagnons de bouteille; 
but the long-descended echo of the 
note of brotherhood, uttered at this 
time of day, is what Sir Hugh 
Evans calls “ affectations.” 

Fox had the gift of being able to 
master easily most studies which 
he liked. He was fond of litera- 
ture, and by his attention thereto 
stored his mind with knowledge 
and imagery. He was a good lin- 
guist, and spoke and wrote French 
fluently. We believe that we have 
now stated all that Mr. Trevelyan 
places to the credit side of Fox’s 
character—nay, there is one other 
quality, attributed on the very best 
evidence, but about which we have 
always felt a little puzzled. It 
seems that he did many things, 
small as well as great, well. He 
himself accounted for this by say- 
ing that “he was always a pains- 
taking man,” and his admirers have 
echoed the saying. But we believe 
more firmly in the immense natural 
ability than in the pains, and for 
this reason—a really painstaking 
man will give his mind to the pur- 
suit which chiefly engrosses him. 
The main pursuit of the young Fox 
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was gambling; and by all accounts 
Fox’s great losses are referred not so 
much to ill-fortune as to advantages 
which were taken of him, and to 
his neglect of honourable and ordi- 
nary means of self-defence. Now 
a gambler generally plays to win: 
if he allows himself to be a loser 
where he might fairly have won 
with a little more attention and 
pains, he is not, as far as his game 
is concerned, a painstaking man. 

“Charles Fox,” so Mr. Trevelyan 
tells us—and we quite believe him 
—“ began his political course utterly 
unprovided with any fixed set of 
political opinions. Older than his 
years in nothing but his looks and 
his opportunities, his outfit for the 
career of a statesman consisted in 
a few superficial prejudices, the off- 
spring rather of taste than of con- 
viction; a few personal alliances 
which he had formed for himself ; 
and not a few personal dislikes, 
which he had for the most part 
inherited from his father.”* We 
incline to thing that as his outfit, so 
was his stock-in-trade, to the end of 
his days, “the offspring rather of 
taste” (and of rivalry) “than of 
conviction.” So far as conviction 
was concerned, Mr. Fox might have 
settled into any groove, and would 
certainly have made a great figure 
therein: the chapter of accidents 
decided for him that he should be 
the father of modern Whiggism ; 
although we, who do not profess 
to understand the mysteries of that 
awful faith, perceive passages in his 
later career which do not make 
for the affiliation. But Whigs are 
wise; we bow to their wisdom; 
and consider the paternity as 
settled. 

The young adventurer seems to 
have fallen upon a House of Com- 
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mons so mediocre in talent, that 
he, a mere lad, felt himself to 
be easily a chief there. How he 
disported himself, leviathan - wise, 
therein ; how he thought proper to 
take the wrong side—of course we 
mean the side of which modern 
Whigs do not approve—in the 
great Wilkes discussions; how he 
used such dreadful language as 
that “the contest lay between all 
that was respectable on the one 
side, and the lowest scum of Bil- 
lingsgate and Wapping on the 
other ;’ + how he took office twice 
in Lord North’s Administration, 
—we are told once more in these 
pages. We are also told how, all 
through his early history, he was a 
most determined gambler,—how he 
sat for exhausting periods at the 
gaming-table, and how he lost in- 
credible sums. His vices, as we 
are assured by his latest biographer, 
were simply those of his age. They 
were so; but the degree in which 
he exhibited them was something 
above that of the age. Witness an 
account given by Walpole, who had 
recently heard him speak. 


‘* Fox was dissipated, dissolute, idle 
beyond measure. He was that very 
morning returned from Newmarket, 
where he had lost some thousand 
pounds the preceding day. He had 
stopped at Hockerel, where he found 
company; had sat up drinking all 
night; and had not been in bed when 
he came to move his Bill, which he 
had not even drawn up. This was 
genius—was almost inspiration.” 


When we have made all allowance 
for the dislike of the Fox family 
which Mr. Trevelyan imputes to 
Walpole, far too much of what is 
disreputable will remain in Charles 
Fox’s habits as here sketched. 
And Walpole is not a solitary wit- 


+ This blasphemy appears to have been forgotten when Mr. Fox became the 
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ness, but unhappily is fully support- 
ed by other writers of the period. 
Gibbon, writing to Mr. Holroyd on 
February 8, 1772, says: ‘Fox 
prepared himself for that holy 
war* by passing twenty-two hours 
in the pious exercise of hazard; 
his devotions cost him only about 
£500 per hour—in all, £11,000.” 
Mr. Trevelyan, writing of this same 
discussion, says :— 

‘¢ Everybody who got a hearing on 
that occasion spoke above himself, 
except Charles Fox. During the four 
days and nights that surrounded the 
debate, he was only once in bed; he 
must have drunk a dozen of wine; 
and, at one moment, he had lost as 
many thousands of pounds.” t¢ 


If there had been any part of 
Mr. Fox’s after-life which might be 
said to “unbeseem the promise of 
his spring,” we might be content to 
overlook the vices of the first half 
of his career, and might turn with 
thankful relief to his days of prob- 
ity and virtue. But there was no 
reformation; as was his early life, 
so was his manhood. Old age he 
never reached; neither could it be 
expected that he would do so. As 
a specimen of what his morals were 
when he was at the meridian of 
his life, there remains to us the 
sad recollection of his celebrated 
Coalition with Lord North. Only 
a few months before the Coalition 
was formed, he had said publicly 
that if he should ever make terms 
with any member of Lord North’s 
Administration, he would “ rest sat- 
isfied to be called the most infam- 
ous of mankind.” And he had 
denounced that Administration as 
men “who, in every public and 
private transaction, as Ministers, 
had shown themselves void of every 


* Concerning subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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principle of honour and honesty.” 
Moreover, he had spoken of the 
scaffold as the possible and deserved 
termination of North’s career. 

Our author cites with gusto a 
maxim of Burke to this effect :— 

“The principles of true polities 
are those of morality enlarged; and 
I neither now do, nor ever will, 
admit of any other.” This affords 
an easy rule for forming an esti- 
mate of Mr. Fox’s opinions as to 
public matters: we see how much 
he had of morality; and we may 
calculate how much he had of 
“true politics.” Indeed, so little 
had he to recommend him except 
his unequalled power of speaking, 
and his natural amiability in so- 
ciety, that many of his contem- 
Sapo who did not rank among 

is personal acquaintance are re- 
ported to have expressed their sur- 
prise that a man of such libertine 
manners could exert so extended 
and so remarkable an influence. 
But, an objector once brought un- 
der the spell of his oratory, forth- 
with became spell-bound, and ceased 
to marvel at the subjugation of 
others by the same charm.{ It is 
of course matter of speculation how 
Fox might have acquitted himself 
had his eloquence landed him where 
their eloquence lands so many— 
that is, at the head of a Govern- 
ment. The creed of Britons clearly 
is, that a great speaker must neces- 
sarily make a great ruler; and they 
do not hesitate to intrust all their 
interests as citizens to men who 
can charm them with their tongues, 
often egregiously overestimating the 
practical abilities of their chosen. 
They erred thus in regard to the 
late Lord Brougham; and we fancy 
we may point to another instance, 
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t Pitt was once asked by a foreigner how a nation so moral as the British 
could submit to be governed by so profligate a man as Fox. The answer was 
“‘ You have never been under the wand of the magician.” 
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not very far off, in which our coun- 
trymen will bitterly regret their en- 
tertainment of the fallacy that great 
facility of talking means great abil- 
ity to govern. Of a truth, it is one 
thing to utter fine sentiments, to 
grind morals, to denounce adver- 
saries; and entirely another thing 
to keep in motion and to guide 
with success the great machine of 
Government. 

Until recently, when Fox’s times 
began to fade into the calm expanse 
ef the past, and journals and biog- 
raphies appearing at intervals, as 
actors left the stage, reilluminated 
for brief spaces particular incidents 
and epochs, he lay under some in- 
jurious imputations from which his 
memory is now relieved. It was 
believed that, to help the Prince of 
Wales out of one of his difficulties, 
Fox had disingenuously assured the 
House of Commons that no mar- 
riage of the Prince to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert had ever taken place. But it 
has of late years been shown that 
Fox in this matter was more sinned 
against than sinning. He said only 
what he firmly believed to be the 
truth; but he had been deceived by 
his Royal familiar and co-reveller. 
Again, on Mr. Fox’s shoulders was 
laid the burden of having caused 
the Prince of Wales to take up a 
political position of hostility to the 
Court; but it would now appear 
that Fox’s influence had been ex- 
erted, though vainly, in the other 
direction, and that he had advised 
his Royal Highness against this un- 
filial proceeding. 

Of the intimacy between the 
Prince of Wales and Mr. Fox much 
has been said and written. Mr. 
Fox, who was the elder of the pair 
by thirteen years, has been blamed 
for making a rake and a vaurien 
of the heir to the throne—no light 
charge against one for whom the 
credit of patriotism is claimed. On 
the other hand, it is alleged that 


the Prince, when he admitted Mr, 
Fox to familiarity with him, was 
already so accomplished in proflig- 
acy, that the most Fox could do for 
him was to keep his head straight 
towards perdition,—he could teach 
him nothing. The King prayed, 
“Heaven send the Prince a better 
companion ;” but Fox may have 
replied, ‘‘ Heaven send the compan- 
ion a better prince. I cannot rid 
my hands of him.” It is only too 
probable that they were birds of 
a feather, and that they formed a 
mutal debasement association. It 
is difficult, however, to understand 
how a statesman of over thirty years 
of age could, if he ever thought at 
all about the weal of his country, 
deliberately encourage the heir-ap- 
parent to the crown in wicked- 
ness and vice. Indeed it is to be 
inferred that Fox’s contemporaries 
took a very different view of his 
patriotism from that which modern 
Whigs desire to be received. Gib- 
bon, writing of him in 1772, says: 
“ Charles Fox is commenced patriot, 
and is already attempting to pro- 
nounce the words country, liberty, 
corruption, &c.; with what success 
time will discover.” It is evident 
that Gibbon regarded the alliance 
between Fox and patriotism as a 
mere mariage de convenance. 

And we call to remembrance a 
very ugly passage in Earl Russell’s 
Memorials, which must be con- 
sidered to have been penned in 
much irritation, engendered by dis- 
appointment and defeat, or else 
to be strong evidence against Fox’s 
patriotism. In the year 1801 he 
is reported to have written as fol- 
lows to Eari Grey, who had taken 
exception to some strong language 
which Fox had used in public :— 


‘‘T am gone something farther in 
hate to the English Government than 
perhaps you and the rest of my friends 
are, and certainly farther than can 
with prudence be avowed. The tri- 
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umph of the French Government over 
the English does in fact afford me a 
degree of pleasure which it is very 
difficult to disguise.” * 

Mr. Trevelyan has cautioned us 
against Walpole’s prejudice; but 
while we are considering Mr. Fox’s 
character, let us look at this pic- 
ture of him in his lodgings, tak- 
ing it for what it is worth :— 


‘* Fox lodged in St. James’s Street, 
and as soon as he rose, which was 
very late, had a levee of his followers, 
and of the members of the Gaming 
Club, at Brooks’s, all his disciples. 
His bristly black person, and shagged 
breast quite open, and rarely purified 
by any ablutions, was wrapped in a 
foul linen night-gown, and his bushy 
hair dishevelled. In these cynic 
weeds, and with epicurean good-hu- 
mour, did he dictate his politics; and 
in this school did the heir of the crown 
attend his lessons and imbibe them. 
Fox’s followers, to whom he had never 
enjoined Pythagorean silence, were 
strangely licentious in their conversa- 
tion about the King. At Brooks’s 
they proposed wagers on the duration 
of his reign.” 

This is a forbidding sketch; but 
the contemplation of it only causes 
one more and more to appreciate 
the gifts which could make Fox’s 
companions blind to the defects 
here portrayed, as well as to other 
and greater ones, and which could 
attach to him a band of ardent ad- 
mirers. Why the man was to be 
pitied, one is at a loss to discover ; 
yet there were, in his set, many who 
would exclaim, with a better grace 
and less artificial wail than Mr. Tre- 
velyan, “Poor Charles Fox!” It 
would have been edifying to learn 
from these feeling persons what his 
misfortunes were. To us he seems to 
have been born one of Nature’s and 
Fortune’s particular favourites. He 
had health and spirits; talent to 
overflowing ; kind, admiring, and 
indulgent parents and relations; a 
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position among the greatest in the 
land; money, leisure, and a genial 
nature that could appreciate and 
enjoy all these goods. Before his 
father died he had made away with 
upwards of a hundred thousand 
pounds, and Lord Holland had 
paid the money. Poor Charles 
Fox indeed! But stay; there is 
a sense in which Mr. Fox was an 
object of pity, though we believe 
it is not the sense in which Mr. 
Trevelyan would make him so. In- 
asmuch as he misapplied transcend- 
ent talent, lavished on vices great 
means, and misspent a life which 
might have been lived for the good 
of others, and for his own welfare 
and fame, we may point to him as 
Poor Charles Fox ! 

It will be perceived that we do 
not regard Mr. Fox’s career through 
Whig spectacles—that medium 
which can always whiten the mul- 
titude of sins in one of their own 
fraternity. We see only that, in 
portraying his subject as he was 
in his early days, Mr. Trevelyan 
has drawn a character very vicious 
and very unprincipled. Might we 
not then, it may be said, have re- 
frained from the contemplation of 
a figure which is so little to our 
taste? nay, rather, might not Mr. 
Trevelyan have refrained from re- 
opening the cerements of Charles 
Fox, and again exhibiting his sins 
and follies? 

Bad, however, as it is to make a 
hero of a very wicked and an al- 
most useless man, it is still worse 
to hold up to contempt and dis- 
approbation a man of pure morals, 
guileless life, and constant sense of 
responsibility for all his acts. As 
we have already admitted, Mr. Tre- 
velyan ascribes some very high qual- 
ities to King George III.; but he 
would have his readers believe what, 
as we feel assured, he has taught 
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himself firmly to believe—namely, 
that whatever inclination to or ap- 
titude for good, nature or educa- 
tion had given to the King, was 
entirely marred and cancelled by a 
disposition perverse, a mind obtuse, 
a desire unpatriotic, bigoted, and 
imperious. It was to be expected 
that a writer of this latter end of 
the nineteenth century would be a 
little more clearly informed, a little 
less partial, than men of a hundred 
years ago. Most writers of the pre- 
sent day no doubt are so. They 
have taken to heart the large con- 
tributions to history which have 
been born of the press during the 
last sixty years, and have purified 
their minds from the mist and pre- 
judice which beset all accounts of 
exalted personages in their own 
day. They no longer look to the 
gossip of a hundred years ago, to 
the guesses and inventions of the 
periodical press of that period, to 
the savage accusations of political 
malcontents and mob-orators, or 
to the quieter scandal which was 
whispered about with less vicious 
intention, but with perhaps far 
more damning effect. They have 
now, as to most Cabinet incidents 
of the early reign of George IIL, 
direct and authentic evidence, the 
effect of which has been to dispel 
false beliefs and wrong inferences, 
to show the other sides of questions 
which had for long been seen only 
in unchanging half views to tone 
down the virulence of party, to 
unveil the springs of action, and 
to give us an insight into the whole 
state of circumstances which sur- 
rounded the throne in Mr. Fox’s 
youth. But Mr. Trevelyan has 
stuck fast in the slough of the 
eighteenth century; an age has 
passed for him in vain. He is 
informed exactly with the spirit 
which must have animated many 
members of Brooks’s Club in the 
days which he has taken such pains 


to revive, and which he in many 
cases amusingly describes. He 
might be, so far as his information 
goes, fresh from the perusal of a 
letter of Junius, or a squib of 
Churchill, on the morning of publi- 
cation, or from hearing Wilkes or 
Fox denounce the tyranny of his 
day. He has allowed even the 
slow Tories to outstrip him in, at 
any rate, historical progress. While 
all the world has been advancing 
into a better atmosphere, he has 
been unable to turn away from the 
old fire andJbrimstone of party war; 
he has looked back lovingly on the 
smoke which ascended in the past ; 
he has let go the hands that would 
have guided him; and has become 
a pillar in the desert of fanaticism. 
He, 


‘Midst the general flight 
Stands _ the red moon on some stormy 


night 
Among _ fugitive clouds which, hurry- 


Leave at her unshaken in the sky.” 


But most of us are in another 
and a better stage of information. 
We are clear of the mists, and cal- 
umnies, and guesses, and party 
scurrilities, and inventions of an 
age ago, and can see some of the 
actions of that time far more truly 
than could many who were then 
alive. Those contemporaries who 
alone knew the truth did not speak 
to their own generation ; but, being 
dead, they yet speak to ours by the 
documents which they have left 
behind them. Those who could 
not know the truth, boldly, reck- 
lessly, and infamously propagated 
slanders wherewith the minds of 
nine-tenths of the realm were pois- 
oned, and whereby the good name 
of one of the best men and most 
patriotic kings that ever sate ona 
throne was for many years most 
foully maligned. Suppose we take 
such a review as our space admits 
of, of the beliefs current in those 
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days, and cherished and circulated 
by Mr. Trevelyan in these days, and 
of the testimony which the pages of 
history bear now, and will here- 
after bear. 

King George III. ascended his 
throne when he was in his twenty- 
third year. His youth had been 
passed in a seclusion such as sel- 
dom falls to the lot of an heir to 
the crown of Great Britain. He 
was understood to have imbibed 
most of his opinions and sentiments 
from his mother, the Princess-Dow- 
ager of Wales, and from Lord Bute, 
who was Groom of the Stole to him 
while he was heir-apparent. For- 
tunately these opinions and senti- 
ments were honourable and moral, 
such as became a king; but the 
Princess, as regarded government, 
was understood to hold that a mon- 
arch should personally exercise con- 
siderable ialinenes in State affairs. 
The young king did aspire to make 
his influence felt in public business, 
but for reasons which were highly 
to his credit. 

The Court society of that day 
is described by our author in his 
history, and has been depicted by 
hundreds of writers beside. With- 
out one exception, as we believe, 
they have all shown it to have been 
in the main scandalously licentious. 
Its manners, acts, and language 
were such that a large part of what 
was practised, done, and said, can- 
not now be set before the general 
reader. This was one evil which 
the King saw under the sun, and 
with which he dared to cope. 
Again, the methods of government 
followedby Ministers of State were 
for the most part corrupt and im- 
moral. Few and far between were 
some high-minded men who would 
not stoop to corruption and immo- 
rality themselves, yet who winked 
at these things when done by their 
colleagues. These vices in state- 
craft also grieved the mind of the 


young sovereign, and, in his inex- 
perience, he thought that, by his 
power honestly exerted, he might 
put them down. But, like many 
another unpractised enthusiast, he 
reckoned without regard to the 
strong and spreading roots by which 
evil holds its ground. Confident in 
his integrity, he thought he had but 
to will and to reform; he was to 
learn that, armed only with his 
sling and his stone, he, a ruddy 
youth, was no match for the 
giant power, panoplied in party 
and patronage, which stood up for 
the reign of oligarchy, and cursed 
him by its gods. 

The great Whig families of Eng- 
land had contrived to appropriate 
to themselves all the power of the 
kingdom. They, among them- 
selves, formed administrations ; 
they retained all patronage in their 
hands; they monopolised the con- 
trol of public moneys—and Mr. 
Trevelyan is as ready as any one to 
admit how scandalous was their 
disposal of these revenues as re- 

arded pensions, bribes, and what 
the wise called “ balances.” One or 
two men with brains, and a train 
of other men with good stomachs, 
a grand capacity for liquor, and a 
love of all other sensualities, made 
up an administration. They re- 
cognised the Crown only as a con- 
venient factor in their method of 
governing the country, not as a 
power in the State. Their theory 
was, that the sovereign should be 
a mere fainéant, the most submis- 
sive of instruments in their hands, 
not daring to act, to speak, or even 
to think, but as they should direct 
or permit. Walpole said they re- 
garded power as the Hebrews did 
their priesthood, and thought it 
ought to be confined to one tribe. 
It was with a faction like this that 
the youthful George III., when he 
first tried his strength, found him- 
self in collision, The battle was 
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so unequal as to appear hopeless 
for him, so desperate as more than 
once to have proved all but beyond 
his strength, so agonising as to 
make him at times weary of his 
life. But the King had constancy 
and courage; he was thwarted, in- 
sulted, humiliated even to the dust, 
yet he rose again like a Titan; the 
contest extended over years, but he 
endured and resisted, and finally 
triumphed. This is his unpardon- 
able sin. He beat the Whigs; 
wrested from them their monopoly 
of power and patronage and pecula- 
tion; emancipated his country and 
his sceptre from their blighting 
conspiracies; and scattered them 
into aimless cliques and railing 
revolutionists—a condition from 
which they did not raise their 
heads for half a century. 

Finding that the King would 
not be their puppet, Ministers 
made him unpopular by declaring 
that he was the puppet of others. 
They averred that there existed 
a tender connection between the 
Princess-Dowager and the Earl of 
Bute—a scandal which to this day 
they have never substantiated; and 
they asserted that his Majesty, 
after the short-lived Ministry of 
Lord Bute resigned office, was pri- 
vately swayed in all matters of State 
by these two personages; that 
while pretending to put faith in, 
and to govern through, his ostensi- 
ble Ministers, he was perpetually 
plotting against them and ruining 
their policy for the gratification of 
his mother and heradmirer. Every- 
thing that went wrong was laid to 
the charge of this back-stairs influ- 
ence. In vain the King assured 
them that there was no influence 
behind the throne, and that any 
opinion which he might offer inde- 
pendent of their advice and plans 
proceeded from himself alone. They 
disbelieved, or affected to disbelieve, 
his assertions, and insulted him with 


reflections on his mother’s character 
and his own truth and faith; and, 
having thus galled and disgusted 
him, they protested that there must 
be some secret and illicit influence 
countermining them, as, in spite of 
their universally obsequious and 
considerate conduct towards him, 
he evidently did not like them, and 
disapproved of many things which 
they moved him to do. 

The ruler of whom the Whigs 
said such cruel and unwarrantable 
things was very differently regarded 
by persons who had opportunities 
of observing him in his private life. 
Mrs. Montagu, in one of her letters, 
writes :— 

‘* There is a decency and dignity in 
his character that could not be expect- 
ed at his years; mildness and firm- 
ness mixed; religious sentiments and 
a moral conduct umblemished ; appli- 
cation to business; affability to every 
one; no bias to any particular party 
or faction; sound and serious good 
sense in conversation; and an eleva- 
tion of thought and tenderness of sen- 
timent. There hardly passes a day in 
which one does not hear of something 
he has said or done, which raises one’s 
opinion of his understanding and 
heart.” 


But the King’s virtues were the 
cause of his being unable for a time 
to silence calumny. Could his 
people have witnessed his innocent, 
domestic, and religious life, no 
slanderer could have had power to 
poison their minds against him. 
Unfortunately, however, the seclu- 
sion in which ‘he lived left them 
without visible evidence, and gave 
opportunities to the false tongues 
which worked in darkness. King 
George believed that if he would 
acquit himself religiously and hon- 
estly of: his duties towards his sub- 
jects, he must labour elsewhere than 
in the field of politics. The moral 
condition of at any rate the higher 
and wealthier classes (and we refer 
to Mr. Trevelyan’s book those who 
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wish to know what that condition 
was) was such as he could not, and 
did not, countenance He deter- 
mined to exert an influence in re- 
gions to which laws would not 
reach ; he sought to work a change 
in morals and sentiments; and, in 
order to do this, he made his Court 
a model of propriety, lived a virtu- 
ous and religious life, and sought 
the society of high-principled and 
respectable persons. His quiet, 
temperate, virtuous career was in 
itself a reproach to the evil livers 
who composed the great world. 
They bitterly resented the good 
living of the King and Queen and 
their Court; and, as they could find 
no flaw in regard to society, they 
invented the grossest imputations 
as to the exercise of the kingly 
office. The people did not yet 
know that the high principles and 
lively conscience of the King, his 
constant sense of a divine over- 
sight of all his acts, rendered im- 
possible the hideous wickednesses 
which were imputed to him. To 
discountenance vice and profligacy 
in those days compelled a man— 
more especially a young man—to 
withdraw very much from public 
life. ° Hence the busy world saw 
but little of what the King really 
did, and it heard a great deal of, 
and judged him by, what the King 
did not. In proof of his integrity 
we will cite a passage from Mr. 
Jesse’s Memoirs, part of which pas- 
sage is copied from the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ vol. cv. p. 490.* It re- 
fers to a period of the year 1788, 
when the King’s mind was tempor- 
arily deranged, and is as follows :— 


‘*The most striking features of his 
painful malady were the never-failing 
evidences of purity of mind and good- 
ness of heart, which gleamed through 
the mist which obscured his intellect. 
It was observed by Colonel Digby, 





* Jesse’s Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George IIL (ed. 1867), vol. iii. p. 59. 





who was constantly for hours with 
him in his sick-chamber, that the 
highest panegyric that could be for- 
med of his character would not equal 
what in those moments showed itself ; 
that, with his heart and mind entirely 
open, not one wrong idea appeared ; 
that all was benevolence, charity, rec- 
titude, love of his country, and anx- 
iety for its welfare.” 
How entirely improbable is it that 
such a man could be insincere, un- 
patriotic, or selfishly ambitious ! 
We have mentioned already the 
scandal which underlay all the 
other scandals—namely, that his 
Majesty was simply a tool in the 
hands of the Princess-Dowager and 
Lord Bute, who incited him to 
grasp at autocratic power, to perse- 
cute individuals, to make savage 
wars, te restrict the press, to tyran- 
nise over his own subjects, and to 
bestow all his favour upon Scotch- 
men. Our space does not permit 
us to cite all the authorities required 
for the refutation of this Bute béte 
noire which was so cleverly and 
unscrupulously paraded by the an- 
gry Whigs; but we recommend 
those who desire to see the case 
fairly handled to consult the eigh- 
teenth chapter and the pages pas- 
sim of Jesse’s ‘Memoirs’ already 
referred to. There the King is 
cleared of this monstrous charge, 
and the authorities are given on 
which the acquittal is founded. 
The truth is, that the King, who in 
all things thought first of his duty 
to his people, withdrew from inti- 
macy with his mother when he 
became aware of the discontents 
which her supposed influence over 
him had caused; and as for Lord 
Bute, he, at times when he was ac- 
cused of misleading the King—of 
setting him to counter-plot against 
his own Ministers, and to com- 
mit errors, iniquities, and even 
crimes — is now known not to 
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have maintained even the very 
slightest communication with his 
sovereign. But nobody was allow- 
ed to believe in Bute’s alienation 
from the Court. He was made a 
scapegoat by the Whigs, and, deny 
as he would, his life was render- 
ed miserable by the unpopularity 
which he incurred in consequence 
of a favouritism which he had long 
ceased to enjoy. Lord Brougham, 
in his ‘Statesmen of the Time of 
George IIL,’ wrote thus of the 
King: “ No one could ever charge 
him with ruling by favourites; still 
less could any one, by pretending 
to be the people’s choice, impose 
himself on his vigorous understand- 
ing. He had intimate friends, with 
whom much of his time was passed, 
but they were under his influence 
in all things, and influenced him in 
none.” 

The King was eminently coura 
geous and constant: these qualities 
must be kept in view by all who 
would understand what parts of the 
political acts of his day were attrib- 
utable to him. Those acts were all 
in the main the acts of Ministers, 
and many of them were ill-advised 
and unjust. In most cases the 
King saw them to be objectionable, 
and opposed them ; but, when once 
overruled and induced to begin, he 
refused to draw back on the first 
sign of failure. He would not have 
done those acts at all; but, having 
been forced into them, he would not 
retreat at the first whisper of danger, 
as his pusillanimous Ministers were 
sometimes inclined to do. It will 
be found that this was really the 
manner in which, principally, the 
royal influence was exerted. In the 
long struggle of the House of Com- 
mons with Wilkes, in the parlia- 
mentary doings and the riots con- 
- cerning the reporting of members’ 
speeches, and in the prosecution 
of the American war, the King had 
been slow to enter into these con- 


tests—his native sagacity showing 
him that no advantage was to be 
gained from them; but when he 
had once crossed swords, he would 
not. give in until the quarrel had 
been fought out. His maxim seems 
to have been, 


‘* Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear A the opposer may beware of 
thee.’ 


It would seem that’ the King was 
alive, as much as man could be, to 
the truth which Mr. Trevelyan 
cites from Burke, and which we 
quoted from Mr. Trevelyan a little 
above—viz., “ The principles of true 
politics are those of morality en- 
larged.” Placed behind the scenes, 
he was shocked to find how little 
of morality, and therefore how little 
of true politics, was discoverable in 
the leading men of the time, such 
as Mr. Trevelyan has described 
them. He endeavoured to find 
moral men in whose hands to place 
the affairs of the kingdom ; and, in 
so doing, he would seem to have 
drawn from the above proposition 
a deduction which experience of 
the world soon proves to be fallaci- 
ous—he fancied that an honest will 
and a pure mind combined‘ were 
capable of holding their ground 
against talents leagued with quali- 
ties which make vice plausible and 
attractive. His partiality to Lords 
Bute and North seems to have been 
founded on his opinion of their in- 
tegrity ; but they failed him lament- 
ably as rulers, and Bute’s principles 
gave way under the pressure of re- 
sponsibility when, in his political 
distress, he consented to retain 
office a little longer by the infamous 
alliance which he formed with Mr. 
Fox’s father. Indeed the King 
himself was often in difficulties, and 
driven to pitiable shifts by his in- 
genuous reliance on the rectitude 
of his conduct, and his consequent 
indifference to the arts by which, in 
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the present state of the world, it is 
alone possible to govern men. After 
his youth had passed it was his 
good fortune to light upon a minis- 
ter who, pure in heart and of honest 
will, was a man of commanding 
parts, and a master of the art of 
leading men. When he obtained 
the younger Pitt for his First Minis- 
ter, the conditions on which he be- 
lieved that government should be 
conducted were satisfied; and he 
withdrew from constant personal 
interference in affairs, thus proving 
how little his exercise of preroga- 
tive had proceeded from a love of 
despotism. 

hat mistakes were committed 
in this reign both by the King and 
by his Ministers we do not for a 
moment dispute. In what reign 
are there none? But _ mistakes, 
much to be regretted though they 
be, are distinguishable in history 
from deliberate perversity and wick- 
edness. George III. paid dearly 
for his mistakes, and earned his 
worldly experience by many a bitter 
cross. But he was patient in his 
search forthe right. He did not la- 
bour for a vain recompense ; neither 
was his labour in vain. 

Though it tarry, there is, even 
in this world, sometimes a reward 
for the righteous. Misunderstood, 
calumniated, obstructed, at first 
unsuccessful, the King, by his 
good ‘life, in course of time im- 
pressed the hearts of his people. 
He lived down his unpopularity. 
He was recognised as the father as 
well as the ruler of his country. 
First respect, and then affection 
for the man, became the general 
sentiment; and this grew and 
blossomed into the most ardent 
loyalty and the most cordial ven- 
eration for the throne. “God 
save the King” was in the man- 
hood and old age of George 
III. not merely a formal, or cus- 
tomary, or political expression. It 
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was the outpouring of the senti- 
ment which, more than any other, 
filled the national mind. The 
pulses of all, monarch and subjects, 
beat entirely in unison. When 
came the fearful period of the 
French Revolution, “and the heart 
of the king was moved, and the 
hearts of his people, as the trees of 
the wood are moved by the wind,” 
then it was that King George and 
this nation over which he ruled, 
found the recompense of his earn- 
est endeavour and his blameless 
life. He had remembered his 
Creator in the days of his youth; 
in a corrupt and licentious age, he, 
specially exposed to temptation, 
with tools and flatterers about him 
ready to make easy and to excuse 
his sins, had preferred to “ walk 
with God;” and, if there be any 
portion of history wherein can be 
read the course of the divine direc- 
tion, it is surely legible in the 
mercy wherewith God “visited” 
the throne and the people of King 
George III. in the day of trouble. 
“A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand; 
but it shall not come nigh thee. 
Only with thine eyes shalt thou 
behold and see the reward of the 
wicked. Because thou hast made 
the Lord which is my refuge, even 
the Most High, thy habitation ; there 
shall no evil befall thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling. For He shall give His 
angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways.’ When 
allegiance was shaken all over the 
continent’ of Europe, when crowns 
toppled, when religion was trodden 
under foot, when laws were con- 
temned—when society was dissolv- 
ed, and anarchy and crime, rapine 
and misery, overran the prostrate na- 
tions—there were peace and loyalty 
in Great Britain. That which was 
elsewhere the occasion of disunion 
only drew all hearts together here ; 
M 
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foreigners furiously raged, and every 
man slew his brother, but among 
Englishmen every soul yearned 
to his countryman, and bade him 
be of good cheer! 

To the King’s cool courage, as 
evinced on many occasions in situa- 
tions of great danger, Mr. Trevelyan 
does full justice. When he was 
assailed by mobs, and when he was 
attacked by maniacs or would-be 
regicides, those about him could 
not perceive in his face a change of 
colour, or the least bodily indication 
of emotion; and as to his mind, it 
seemed only to become clearer and 
more prompt in critical circum- 
stances. He would take no pre- 
caution that could possiby be 
thought to indicate fear. His 
bitterest enemies were compelled 
to acknowledge his imperturbable 
bravery and fortitude. His be- 
haviour at the time of the No- 
Popery Riots in 1780 has been 
described with much spirit by Mr. 
Jesse in the second volume of his 
‘Memoirs.’ He says that it was 
owing to the high moral courage 
and the personal intrepidity of 
the King that order and author- 
ity were restored so soon as they 
were. He had endeavoured to 
infuse some of his own _ spirit 
into his Ministers, and into the 
magistrates of the city, but in vain. 
They were paralysed by the danger ; 
and at a Council which he sum- 
moned, that he might ascertain the 
strictly legal method of employing 
force in such an emergency, his 
Majesty could elicit no clear opinion, 
the counsel of every one being ap- 
parently influenced by timidity and 
indecision. While they faltered 
and argued, the city was in the 
ower of a fanatic and furious mob. 
The sovereign, instead of being 
advised and fortified by the opinion 
of his Council, was left to act on his 


own responsibibity; but his mind 
and his courage were equal to the 
occasion. 


‘*Tf, as he plainly told the Lords of 
the Privy Council, they hesitated to 
give him their advice, he would act 
without it. He would order his horse 
to the door, head his Guards in per- 
son, and disperse the rioters by force. 
‘I lament,’ he said, ‘the conduct of 
the magistrates; but I can answer for 
one,’ laying his hand emphatically on 
his breast, ‘ one who will do his duty.’ 
The evident anguish of mind, and 
impressive manner in which these 
words were uttered, are said to have 
drawn tears from the eyes of several 
members of the Council.” 


The King did take vigorous ac- 
tion, and the riots were at length 
quelled. His unshaken mind saved 
the capital from a horrible fate. 

If we have fairly sketched the 
character of King George IIL. 
(and we appeal to the testimony of 
his contemporaries, which year by 
year is being opened up to us, in 
proof that is just), this was surely 
aman far above mean artifices, far 
above petty dissimulations. And 
yet Mr. Trevelyan does not hesitate 
to impute insincerity to this noble 
personage, or to describe the high 
and honourable maxims of govern- 
ment which he announced to his 
Ministers as his “fine words.” * 
The Whig families would have had 
the sovereign a mere cipher in their 
hands. As one of their parties said, 
“He should not be allowed to 
appoint one of his own footmen.” 
They insulted him to his face, 
abused him in Parliament, and re- 
fused to believe his word. Was it 
likely that a high-spirited monarch 
would submit to such indignities 
tamely? The prerogative and the 
position of a Ministry were in his 
time not ascertained and defined to 
the extent which we recognise in 
the present day. The struggle was 





* P. 122. 
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still going on which led to the 
quasi adjustment of power under 
which we live; but surely that ad- 
justment is due quite as much to 
the stand made by the Crown as to 
the zeal of any statesman for our 
liberties. We should have been ill 
quit of the despotism of the Crown 
if we had exchanged it for the tyr- 
anny of an oligarchy. 

Another reflection which cannot 
fail to occur to any one who may 
have examined the latter witnesses, 
is this,—with his vigorous mind, 
his courage, his readiness, and his 
patience, the King was capable 
of achieving in politics, or in a 
rougher field, that which he set his 
mind to. Had it been his wish to 
establish despotism, he could and 
would have done it. That he did 
nothing of the kind is sure proof 
that he never meditated such a 
wrong. His own conscience, his 
own moderation, were the only real 
restraining forces; his own modest 
withdrawal from, and depreciation 
of, dazzling and specious acts, which 
might have charmed the multitude, 
were the true causes of his having 
had in his lifetime so mean a repu- 
tation. He had in him all the 
making of a hero; had he not 
cared to be “the Good,” he might 
have been “the Great.” 

When he had done with pride, 
and rule, and pomp, and was seen 
a helpless old man, far beyond the 
power of acting, or of concealing 
his thoughts or feelings, in what 
character does he appear during his 
short period of consciousness? as 
the embers of a burnt-out tyrant; 
as the exhausted frame in which 
injurious aims and evil passions 
had once been dominant; as the 
broken instrument which had 
sounded always the notes of dis- 
simulation and artifice? No; he 
is the wreck of one— 





* From Jesse, who follows the ‘Gentleman’ Magazine,’ vol. xc. part ii. p. 226. 






‘* Whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine 
and whose life 
Coincident exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest.” 


A passing glance of him as he 
was in his latter years in Windsor 
Castle, will, we feel sure, be accept- 
able to the reader, and we extract 
the following :— 


‘‘Tt was during one of these in- 
tervals of consciousness, in 1814, that 
the Queen is said to have been acci- 
dentally a witness to a most touching 
scene. Having been apprised that 
her venerable consort was in a very 
tranquil and conversable mood, she 
took the opportunity of paying a visit 
to his apartment, on entering which 
she found him seated at the harpsi- 
chord, singing a hymn to his own 
acccompaniment. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the harmony awoke associations 
which completely overpowered his 
weakened nerves. Reason, indeed, 
had reoccupied her throne for a few 
fleeting seconds, but it was only to 
arouse him to an agonising sense of 
his true and terrible condition. Fall- 
ing upon his knees in that interval, 
he fervently and pathetically offered 
up his prayers for his Queen, his 
children, and his people; concluding 
with an enphatic supplication that 
either he might be delivered from 
his present heavy calamity, or else 
that he might be accorded strength 
to submit with patience and resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. This pa- 
thetic scene was closed by his burst- 
ing into tears, and then relapsing into 
his former benighted state.” * 


And this is the man whom we 
are desired to regard as designing 
the subversion of liberty, as treach- 
erous and hypocritical to his Min- 
isters, and as ready to ruin his 
country rather than forego an ob- 
ject on which he had set his heart ! 

We have not space to quote 
what was said by Lord Malmes- 
bury, Sir Walter Scott, Lord El- 
don, and other distinguished men, 
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of the King’s upright, honourable, 
and conscientious career; or to 
adduce the testimony of those who 
were about his person as to his 
domestic virtues. But our em- 
phatic protest do we make against 
the character of him which has 
been inscribed in the book be- 
fore us. 

And now we must devote a few 
columns to the literary qualities of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s work. We take 
some exception to its spirit, which 
is.not so liberal as could be wished ; 
we have been struck with what ap- 
pear to us to be blemishes in the 
writing; but we find, neverthe- 
less, much which, in our opinion, 
is praiseworthy. 

irst, we will ask any reader 
whether, in writing of such a man 
as George III., Mr. Trevelyan shows 
good taste in affirming that “one 
who, during the best years of his 
life, had been known as the most 
wilful and the least prosperous of 
rulers, came to be remembered as a 
good, easy man, under whose aus- 
ices, as a reward for his virtue, 
rafalgar was added to the roll of 
our victories.” The sneer might 
have passed sixty years ago; but 
it is indefensible now, and must 
recoil upon its author. Indeed for 
Mr. Trevelyan, although he professes 
to write history, history exists in 
vain. He can see in the period of 
the French Revolution little except 
that it was a bad time for the 
Whigs; consequently it is to him 
almost devoid of interest. And 
there are other instances in which 
blindness would appear to have 
fallen upon the historian, of which 
he is so little conscious that he 
- imagines all the world to be equally 
blind. For example, he writes thus 
complacently about the purity of 
elections, which the Whigs (of 
course) have secured to us :— 





‘‘The grosser scandals which dis- 
graced our elections began steadily, 
though slowly, to abate from the day 
when the jurisdiction of a Parliament- 
ary Committee became a terror to evil- 
doers, instead of a machinery which 
the party in power ruthlessly worked 
for the purpose of increasing its own 
majority.” * 


We know not whether to take 
this as simplicity or joking: we 
hope that a slight is not intended 
on the reader’s intelligence. Our 
author must surely fancy that no 
one reads the daily newspapers. 
“Steadily to abate,” forsooth !! 

It is to be observed that through- 
out the History the identity of 
Junius with Sir Philip Francis is 
taken as proved. The author has 
a perfect right to hold this opinion ; 
but it is somewhat immodest to as- 
sume that, because he believes in 
the identity, it must be the creed 
of all of us. We imagine that 
there are men now living quite as 
capable of investigating the evid- 
ence, and forming an opinion there- 
from, as Mr. Trevelyan, who are not 
at all persuaded that Francis was 
Junius. 

We are disposed to agree with 
those who have pronounced the 
book to be agreeably written. It 
does not appear to have been intend- 
ed to give the latest information that 
has been afforded to us, but rather to 
keep our minds steadfast in all the 
errors of the last age—therefore we 
must not look for anything new in 
it: yet the old matter has been 
pleasantly recast; and if nothing 
has been added to what was already 
known concerning Fox, we have at 
least the advantage here of some 
spirited pictures of the life in which 
men of fashion, in the days of 
Fox’s youth, had their part. Anec- 
dotes, culled not without judgment 
from memoirs and books of gossip, 





* P. 257. 
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are conveniently introduced ; and, 
as far as it can be done with old, 
old materials to work upon, we have 
a well-arranged, readable volume. 
The style is generally easy, and the 
stories briefly and effectively told. 

But there is one point on which 
we would like to say a word of 
Our historian ‘evidently 
has thought it but a small thing to 
write gracefully and naturally the 
story which he had to tell: he has 
thought it necessary to—(we dare 
not say enrich) his writing with 
figurative illustration in places; and 
in so doing he has certainly acted 
without self-knowledge and to the 
detriment of his book. “Thought 
it necessary ” were our words, which 
we used advisedly—feeling sure 
that many of the reflections did 
not offer themselves to the com- 
poser’s mind, but were laboriously 
worked out and inserted under 
the belief that they might prove 
ornamental. When we shall have 
written a little further, we expect 
that our readers will think as we 
do on this head. 

We are alive as any can be to 
the power derivable from figurative 
illustration. We know how, at 
the end of a page of reasoning or 
description, one line containing a 
trope judiciously selected, defines 
the meaning which was _ before 
a little hazy in the outline, or 
clenches the argument with which 
our assent had been hitherto coquet- 
ting. But in order to be forcible, 
an illustration must be neat, apt, 
simple, striking—must in fact, by 
a familiar and indisputable resem- 
blance, make easy the newly stated 
or more complex idea. If the figure 
be wanting in any of the qualities 
on which we have insisted,—if it 
be clumsy, far-fetched, or if it fail 
to fit the subject which should have 
been its counterpart,—then what 
reader can withhold his dissatis- 
faction? Risum teneatis, amici? 
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For clearly there was no absolute 
necessity for resorting to figure at 
all; if the writer could not find 
one that might assist his teaching, 
he should have kept to his un- 
adorned sentences: it is tampering 
with a reader’s patience to offer him 
a so-called illustration which is 
more obscure than the idea to be 
illustrated. And hence we may be 
sure that when a writer’s mind is 
not sufficiently imaginative to sug- 
gest proper and effective analogies, 
but when, nevertheless, he goes to 
work with square and rule to con- 
struct them, and afterwards drags 
them into his text by the shoulders, 
he will convey a greater idea of his 
ambition than of his wit. 

Now let us look at one or two of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s figures, and observe 
how much they give of beauty or 
clearness to his thoughts. At page 
171 of his History he, alluding to 
the poet Churchill, makes this re- 
mark :— 

‘*Churchill . . . easily and rapidly 
stormed in his lifetime the citadel of 
fame; but he was not of those whose 
names are engraved upon its bul- 
warks.” 

Storming the citadel of fame, if 
not a new idea, has nothing objec- 
tionable about it except its trite- 
ness; but what are we to think 
about the engraving of names on 
its bulwarks? The engraving, of 
course, is to be for a perennial 
testimony ; and that being so, what 
a place is selected for the engrav- 
ing! The bulwarks of a place are 
certain to be defaced whenever it 
may be assaulted: the defenders 
from within will deface them by 
cutting openings, forming steps, 
piling stores, or making any other 
arrangement to serve their purposes ; 
while the enemy from without will 
direct his missiles against them, 
try to batter them down, and cer- 
tainly obliterate anything that may 
be engraved thereon, however deep- 
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ly cut. Of all the parts of a cita- 
del, the bulwarks are those on 
which an intelligent person would 
least think of inscribing any legend 
which he might wish to endure. 
The figure therefore, so far as the 
bulwarks are concerned, is worse 
than useless, because it not only 
does not illuminate, but absolutely 
darkens, the meaning. And of the 
whole conceit, from the storming 
to the engraving, we may say that 
“that which is true is not new, 
and that which is new is not true.” 

But let us move on and take an- 
other instance. Our author, whose 
fancy seems to have a martial bent, 
says in another place when describ- 
ing the tactics of Junius :— 


‘*Too proud and too shrewd to fa- 
tigue or bemire himself by charging 
into their highly disciplined but 
faint-hearted ranks, with the true 
instinct of a polemical strategist he 
marched straight against the key of 
the position.” 

No doubt the true instinct of a 
“polemical strategist”? may often 
impel him against the key of his 
enemy’s position; but how the 
deuce he is to go straight at it with- 
out charging into the enemy’s ranks 
passes our comprehension. The 
saying is not ha The ene- 
my, if not demented (and Mr. Tre- 
velyan leaves us to suppose that 
he is an enemy of at least aver- 
age understanding), will certainly 
have multiplied and condensed his 
ranks about this very key of his 
position. Ballooning is not yet 
sufficiently common in warfare to 
be implied as an ordinary means 
of attack— moreover, it is not 
charging; and yet our polemical 
strategist, without a balloon or the 
receipt of fern-seed* (for neither is 
that mentioned), marched straight 
at the key of his enemy’s position 


without charging into his ranks, 
and took it without suffering 
fatigue or contracting a war-stain. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s idea of a strategi- 
cal position must be, at the least, 
peculiar. Would it be too pre- 
sumptuous to say that he has been 
taking a metaphor from a science 


of which literally he knows no-- 


thing ? 

But we shal] not readily exhaust 
the curious imagery of the book. 
The two examples which we gave 
were of military illustrations—a 
department wherein the author is 
not quite at home. The next ex- 
ample will show him dismounted 
from his war-horse, and on very 
homely ground, but as obscure, we 
regret to say, as when, sword in 
hand, he is charging into the key 
of the enemy’s position. At page 
240 will be found these words :— 


‘The Government which, like a 
snowball, had been changing its 
composition as it was kicked along, 
was now dissolving fast beneath the 
breath of Chatham.” 


We have all seen snowballs 
thrown; and many of us have no 
doubt assisted in the operation of 
rolling them. We are not aware 
that kicking them is at all a com- 
mon practice. It would almost be 
presumable that some confusion be- 
tween a snowball and a football 
was exercising our historian while 
he was engaged in the manufacture 
of this Peantifal simile. That, 
however, is but the minor offence 
of the sentence. Whether kicked 
or rolled, the composition of the 
snowball does not change as the 
motion is continued. Its bulk in- 
creases wonderfully, as many an 
experimenter in that field has seen 
with admiration; but its composi- 
tion first and last is the same. 








* «“We have the receipt of fern-seed,—we walk invisible.”—1st Part of King 
Henry IV., Act ii. sc. 1. 
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Let any reader ask himself whether 
that which happened to the Gov- 
ernment is made one whit clearer 
or more intelligible——we will not 
ask whether it is strikingly brought 
home to the comprehension,—by 
this method of relating it. The an- 
swer which we expect is,—No: 
the composition of the snowball 
does not change; but Mr. Tre- 
velyan would do well to change 
his. 

At page 336 we come upon,— 
“Thurlow was as well acquainted 
as any man living with the source 
which in those days fed the foun- 
tain of honour.” Our dictionaries 
show us that “source” and “ foun- 
tain” mean exactly the same thing. 
How then can a source feed a foun- 
tain? It may, and does, feed a 
stream. 

It is no fault of an author that 
he does not possess a quick or a 
vivid imagination. But it is his 
mistake if, being wholly destitute 
of such a faculty, he attempts to 
write as if the fields of fancy were 
at his commandment, and so covers 
his pages with rubbish such as we 
have been exposing Mr. Trevelyan 
can write simply and naturally 
enough. How much better then 
to be content to do that with 
much plainness of expression, and 
to leave similitudes to those who 
have the gift of “turning to 
shapes” “the forms of unknown 
things” ! 

We would remark, moreover, that 
if a little of the pains which have 
been expended in forging fanciful 
sentences had been given to the 
careful review and correction of the 
more prosaic paragraphs, the text 
would have been improved and the 
charge of carelessness avoided. In 
justification of this criticism, we 
point to page 235, where we meet 
with this sentence :— 

‘‘Lord Campbell has printed the 
well-turned phrases in which Stanis- 








laus Augustus, writing from Warsaw, 
delicately reminded Charles Yorke 
that it was too much to expect a King 
of Poland to pity anybody, and least 
of all a man who could command, and 
was framed to appreciate, a life of 
dignified and cultured ease.” 


The italics are ours. We venture 
to observe that “ least of all” has 
no meaning when used relatively to 
“too much.” 

At page 251 we have,—“ He had 
hardly sat down than he 
rose,” d&c. The italics again are 
ours. 

The sentence about Lord Shel- 
burne’s disposition, which occurs 
on the upper half of page 151, is 
too long to quote: but any one who 
may read it will find a difficulty in 
understanding how he regarded his 
associates “ as one less honest and 
less capable than the other.” 

Moreover, we fear that we must 
lay to Mr. Trevelyan’s charge some 
faults which carelessness will hardly 
account for: such, for instance, as in 
the sentence on page 85, which we 
extract :— 

‘¢Tt would be unchivalrous to re- 
vive the personal history of too many 
among the fair dames to whom, and 
about. whom, Walpole indited his 
letters, even though a century has 
elapsed since they were laid elsewhere 
than in their husband’s family vault.” 


Now surely these “fair dames” 
had among them more than one 
husband, and more than one family 
vault. Yet the text suggests an 
ultra-Mormon state of things and 
a community of sepulture. 

With regard to the expression at 
page 201, “each in their several 
counties,” and to similar expres- 
sions in other parts of the book, 
we would remind the author of a 
verse of the poet Gray, whose. 
authority he will probably submit 
to more patiently than to our anim- 
adversion. Gray, in his “Elegy,” 
wrote—correctly wrote-- 
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‘“* Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Gray attended to a point of gram- 
mar—namely, that “each” is a 
singular pronoun, and requires the 
corresponding pronoun to be in the 
same number. 

From Lord Byron also may be 
obtained a lesson calculated to do 
good to Mr. Trevelyan’s composi- 
tion. At page 350 of the book under 
review, we find the following: 
“. . . of two silly members of 
Parliament, it was not easy to 
say which was the silliest.” 

In his “Isles of Greece” Byron 
wrote— 


“* Of two such lessons why forget 
The nobler and the ier one ?”— 


from which example it may perhaps 
be inferred that an author who 
would write elegantly (as Mr. Tre- 
velyan has some idea that he does) 
must use the comparative degree 
when only two persons or things 
are compared. 

It would be tedious to follow 
these little lapses farther, though 
we are far from having named them 
all. Sufficient has been said to 
show the necessity that the author 
should consider his ways before he 
again submits a work to the pub- 
lic judgment, and avoid what are 
without doubt damaging blemishes. 
In some of the praises bestowed 
upon his book, his admirers have 
thoughtlessly compared him with 
a most distinguished writer of the 
present century, now no more, 
whose mantle, or a corner of it, 
may not unnaturally have fallen 
on his shoulders; but the distin- 
guished writer in question is famous 
for the force, beauty, and propriety 
of his illustration, and his fastidi- 
ous pen would never have traced 
the faulty sentences which we have 
just now noticed. It is much pleas- 


anter to be compared with the élite 
than to be convicted of inelegancies 


and errors; our remarks will read 
harshly after the wholesale appro- 
bation of some who preceded us; 
and yet we have taken the more 
friendly part. In writing to those 
who will mend—and we hope that 
Mr. Trevelyan is of them—it is 
kinder to reprove what is really ob- 
jectionable than by indiscriminate 
commendation to encourage faults, 

Of set purpose we gave prece- 
dence to our censures in order to 
have done with the disagreeable 
part of our duty. But we find in 
the book things of which we can 
honestly speak well. We feel in- 
debted to the author for the “ pro- 
found remark” which, on page 156, 
he has cited from Emerson, that 
success is a constitutional trait. And 
we like it better as broadly stated 
by Mr. Trevelyan in the text than 
as explained by Emerson in the 
note, for the following — reason. 
Emerson is inclined to make the 
“trait” the effect of rude bodily 
health, which, to our mind, is dis- 
agreeably narrowing its possible 
causes. An instance mentioned 
higher up the page tells dead against 
success being always referable to 
a hardy frame and a blacksmith’s 
pulse. Nelson, who determined to 
succeed, and did succeed, was but 
a thread-paper of a man bodily. It 
was the soul within him which 
compelled success. The doctrine is 
more comfortable when we are left 
to regard the “trait” as either 
physical or spiritual; and it is one 
which may help us to a great deal 
of reflection. 

The description of Wilkes’s elec- 
tion for Middlesex in 1768 is 
spirited and entertaining. We are 
shown the saucy demagogue just 
rejected by the city of London» 
not in the least abashed, bu 
announcing with the calmest ef- 
frontery that he is a candidate for 
the county. The day of election 
comes; the polling-place is Brent- 
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ford. Some preparations are made 
by the authorities to protect the 
supporters of the unpopular candi- 
date—that is, Wilkes’s rival; but 
they are made at the wrong place. 
The peace-officers are gathered to- 
gether in the town of Brentford, 
where there is perfect quiet; while 
on the roads leading towards it, 
the mob, entirely unimpeded, does 
its will on the adverse voters who 
may have designed to exercise their 
tights on the occasion. Horne 
Tooke, the restless parson, a de- 
voted admirer of Wilkes, is the 
leading spirit on the occasion, find- 
ing drink and counsel for the riot- 
ers, and giving exhortations of 
wondrous potency to those who 
can contrive to record their votes. 
How the smashing and intimida- 
tion proceeded, without molestation 
from the authorities, is graphically 
presented ; as also that this tumult, 
like many another, was got up in 
the name of Liberty, which was on 
this occasion coupled with the name 
of Wilkes. 

Wilkes was elected—it could not 
have been otherwise under the cir- 
cumstances; but the mob was by 
no means satisfied with having 
secured the return of its darling. 
It insisted on the whole metropolis 
rejoicing with it, and illuminating 
in honour of its triumph. We 
learn the sad fate of some obstin- 
ate recusants whose windows were 
smashed, and the fine time thus 
created for the glaziers, who grew 
rich through the innumerable re- 
pairs; and we are told of a noble 
lady who essayed to imitate the 
defence made by Charlotte of Der- 
by at Latham House, defied the 
populace, and stood a siege of three 
hours rather than let a spark scin- 
tillate to glorify the cause which 
she abhorred. 


Then we have the mob, after 
sternly insisting on the reasonable 
tribute of illumination, waxing 
humorous and playful, and execut- 
ing a number of facetia, the sub- 
jects of which may well have con- 
gratulated themselves that nothing 
severer than horse-play was for the 
moment in vogue with messieurs 


the rabble. 


‘‘The Austrian ambassador, the 
most precise and solemn of German 
counts, was pulled out of his carriage 
by a troop of patriots, who probably 
mistook him for a recent importation 
from North Britain, and who deliber- 
ately proceeded to chalk ‘45’* on 
the sole of his shoe. The English 

ers were treated with more good- 

umour than the Scotch, but with 
quite as little ceremony. Those who 
were caught on their way from a rout 
were ordered to huzza for Wilkes 
and Liberty ; and then were graciously 
permitted to drive home with glasses 
broken, and the ic number 
scratched all over the panels of their 
chariots. One great Duke found that 
it was not enough to regale the popu- 
lace with beer unless he would swal- 
low some of it himself to the health 
of the new member for Middlesex.” ¢ 


When the train-bands were call- 
ed out, the drummers who should 
have beat the générale were march- 
ing at the heads of divisions of the 
mob; the train-bands and the riot- 
ers were related in the degree of 
masters and apprentices, and were 
more likely to fraternise than to 
fight each other. Though the regu- 
lars were under arms, the populace, 
who by this time, after three days, 
were growing weary of their amuse- 
ment, gave them a wide berth. A_ 
little later the tumults subsided, 
and this chapter of Wilkes’s glory 
was at an end. 

We would remark here that the 
whole of the account to which we 





* It was No. 45 of the ‘ North Briton’ which was Wilkes’s chief offence. 
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refer is plain, but very effective, 
narration, without figures of rheto- 
ric; and our remarks may supply a 
hint to the author as to “ quid ferre 
recusent, quid valeant humeri.” 

But Mr. Trevelyan can be smart 
as well as pleasantly descriptive. 
Whether his smartness is always 
fair we are not sure; but the piece 
(at page 378) which we are about 
to notice is a little severe on the 
gentlemen of the long robe, and 
students of Lord Brougham and 
Lord Campbell will best judge of 
its justice. We cite it for its style. 
After observing that the lawyers 
did not enjoy much honour in the 
House of Commons, and after attri- 
buting this to their having worked 
their way up from a humbler level, 
and to “what Bubb Doddington 
and Henry Fox would have termed 
moral causes,” the text continues 
thus :-— 


‘* Everybody” (such would be the 
theory of those profound observers) 
‘* was greedy, but the lawyer was self- 
ish. Everybody was ready to change 
sides with the rest of the connection 
to which he belonged ; but the lawyer 
ratted alone, and at the moment which 
suited his individual interests. The 
Bedfords hunted in a pack; the Pel- 
hams ran in a couple; but the lawyer 
pursued his peculiar prey with soli- 
tary avidity, and with a clamour 
which went far to spoil the sport of 
the entire field. It was hard enough 
that a barrister, with a seat which he 
had bought cheap from some patron of 
a borough who had overstayed his 
market, should talk of himself as ill- 
used if he did not secure a recorder- 
ship in the course of his second ses- 
sion, and a judgeship before the end 
of his second Parliament; while a 
squire, who had fought his county at 
every general election since he came 
of age, was bidden by the Ministers to 
think himself lucky, and by Junius 
to consider himself infamous, if in the 
fulness of time his fidelity was re- 
warded ‘by a place which hardly paid 
the rent of his town house and the 
wages of his chairmen. But it was 
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positively insufferable that a quiet 
supporter of the Government, who, 
after much study and many misgiv- 
ings, had screwed himself up to the 
determination of showing his leaders 
that he could speak as well as vote, 
should find himself forestalled at every 
stage of the debate by the fluency of 
men whose trade, as Chatham told 
them, was words. Whenever any- 
thing was to be said, there never was 
wanting an honourable and learned 
gentleman to say it, at five times the 
length of anybody else, and with the 
air of authority betokening a profes- 
sion which earns its bread by affecting 
to be infallible.” 


Lawyers are a tenacious frater- 
nity, and it is quite possible that 
some of them may seek seats in 
Parliament even after reading these 
scathing sentences. That, however, 
is not our affair. We place the 
passage before our readers to con- 
vince them that Mr. Trevelyan can 
lay on his lash when it so pleases 
him; also as affording one of the 
pictures of society which are fre- 
quent in the book, and to which we 
have more than once alluded in 
this paper. 

Our author, as has been before 
hinted, does not move very rapid- 
ly in the acquisition of historical 
knowledge. He is not aware of 
the persistency with which history 
repeats itself. He tells the story 
of an election club at Shoreham in 
1768, as if it were an antiquarian 
curiosity, for which the remotest 
resemblance could not be found in 
these days of Whig regeneration, 
It is clear that to his mind such 
electoral depravity is as much an 
anachronism in 1881 as the wolves 
would be or the peine forte et dure; 
yet haply there be some who think 
that we be witnesses to ourselves 
that we are the sons of such as 
those who made Shoreham notori- 
ous more than a century ago. In 
that town there was, it would seem, 
an association originally formed to 
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promote shipbuilding, but in 1764 
devoted to works of charity, and 
named the Christian Club. Each 
of its members was sworn on the 
four evangelists to be steadfast, 
true, and silent. 


‘¢ Those members included the ma- 
jority of the borough voters; and the 
society, whether in the commercial or 
the religious phase of its existence, 
had, in point of fact, never been any- 
thing else than a trades-union for 
purposes of corruption. On the prin- 
ciple that no man has a right to injure 
his neighbour by selling his conscience 
below the market price—and that the 
skilful and the clumsy, the impudent 
and the bashful, ought to share and 
share alike in the wages fund of bri- 
bery—the Club, on the eve of an elec- 
tion, made its bargain for the payment 
of a lump sum, which was divided, 
after the contest was over, among men 
who were thus enabled to swear at the 
polling-booth that they had never re- 
ceived a farthing for their votes.” * 


Homer had an idea that men in 
his time had degenerated; and we 
read of a similar belief in North 
Britain, as 

** Still in Stirling’s royal park 
The grey-haired sires, who know’ the 
To strangers point the Douglas cast, 


And moralise on the decay 
Of Scottish strength in modern day.” 


But Mr. Trevelyan is an optim- 
ist where Whiggism is concerned. 
Complacent amid the electoral 
purity of to-day, he can smile at 
the depravity of the days of old. 
Nevertheless, he has given an 
amusing picture of the archaic 
wickedness of the Shoreham Chris- 
tian Club, proving to us that, 
though the sins of Shoreham and 
its likes are no more to be found 
to-day than are the Cities of the 
Plain, yet he knows how to use 
them to point a moral or adorn a 
history. 







The stories which our author 

has brought together concerning 
Brooks’s and other London Clubs, 
are, in our opinion, the liveliest 
parts of the book. As they have 
all often appeared in print, we 
hardly care to extract any; but it 
is pleasant to find so many now 
collected, and moreover placed in 
juxtaposition with other social 
marks, and with the political in- 
cidents of the period of the his- 
tory. The curious, though not 
creditable, revelations from the 
betting-book at Brooks’s would ap- 
pear to be made public now for the 
first time. Yet it is a question 
whether the world would have sus- 
tained a great loss if they had re- 
mained in darkness for ever; as it is 
also a question whether, now that 
attention has been again called to 
Fox’s early debaucheries and extra- 
vagances, any good has been done 
to his memory or our morals. 
' The same cannot be said of the 
accounts of hard living and_ its 
consequences, which Mr. Trevelyan 
both depicts and comments on in a 
very good spirit, and in a manner 
calculated to warn any of us who 
may be misguided enough to be de- 
voted to the pleasures of the table. 
Squires past hunting and shooting 
at fifty-five, and Cabinet Ministers 
of like age unable to write confi- 
dential despatches with their own 
hands, were common examples in 
those convivial days. Old age 
seems to have come upon our great- 
grandfathers between forty and 
fifty ; and the gout, which appears 
to have been the common lot as 
much as the grave was, was apt 
exceedingly to embitter ‘the down- 
hill of life. 

The history does not take us so 
far as to the American war; and 
although it glances at the termina- 
tion of the war with Spain and 
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France in 1763, it shows us, as 
far as foreign relations are con- 
cerned, a time of profound peace. 
By the way, it may be not unin- 
structive to remark that the loud- 
est patriotic charge made against 
Lord Bute was for concluding 
peace—a peace that was in no way 
derogatory to the honour of Great 
Britain. War was the line which 
patriotism took at that period. 
And it is curious to observe 
how in this our day patriotism 
has altered its taste. Peace is 
now the cry: nor even is an 
honourable peace insisted on, but 
peace at any price. It is much to 
be feared that Patriotism is ready 
to shout for peace or war, knave or 
noble, black or white, according to 
the party exigency of the moment. 
And this remark leads conveniently 
to the mention of the political atti- 
tude in which our history leaves 
Mr. Fox. After having been twice 
in and out of office before he was 
five-and-twenty—after he had, as if 
in mere scorn of principle, taken 
such parts in the debates on every 


question of his time as his caprice 

rompted him to take—and after 
bovine, by the force of his intellect 
and tongue, given colour to the side 
of his temporary adoption,—he is at 
the age of five-and-twenty adrift as 
to politics, and at liberty to reflect 
how he can best enjoy himself, and 
what further use or misuse he will 
make of the talents with which 
he is endowed. “Let time shape, 
and there an end,” was probably 
his way of disposing of the future 
as he tossed off his bumper. Time 
did shape, as we all know, and the 
fame of Mr. Fox as a speaker rang 
in all ears throughout the next 
generation. 

He was an extraordinary man 
truly, and “the greatest known 
master of the art,in which, of all 
arts, an Englishman covets to ex- 
cel ;” * yet we question whether any 
generous Englishman of the present 
day would accept the eloquence of 
the grandson of Atlas, if it were to 
be attended by the profligacy and 
the unprincipled life of Charles 
James Fox. 
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Mr. Coxz’s Protégé. 


“MR. COX’S PROTEGE. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


ApraHamM Cox was the only 
son of the eminent private banker 
and philanthropist. The paternal 
Cox was senior partner in the re- 
spectable firm of Cox & Curries, that 
had been flourishing in Nicholas 
Lane through four or five genera- 
tions. Abraham the elder was as 
well known in Exeter Hall as in 
Lombard Street. Abraham the 
younger had been cradled in lux- 
ury, but had taken kindly to imi- 
tating his parent’s philanthropy. 
As a child he had been in the habit 
of passing on his hoops and tops to 
the lucky offspring of the keepers 
and day-labourers. As a boy at 
Eton his munificent tips ran through 
his pockets as’ fast as they flowed 
in; for he had a heart to feel for 
his fellow-creatures, and “a hand 
open as the day for melting charity.” 
At Cambridge, though people might 
smile at his eccentricities; though 
the dons and his tutors shook their 
heads, and he had made himself a 
general reputation as an odd fish, 
—yet he had stanch and admiring 
friends in his extensive circle of 
acquaintances. He was so good- 
tempered and so liberal, that it was 
impossible not to like him; and 
then no man in college was much 
better company when he was not 
airing one of his crotchets. There 
were others who, though anything 
but sympathetic, swore by so gen- 
erous a paymaster; for they could 
always count on him for timely 
assistance when allowances were 
overdrawn and duns were bother- 
some. He did not neglect the 
apostolic precept of being given 
to hospitality. His “cronies” 
were anything but few or far be- 
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tween; he ran abnormal scores in: 
the buttery-hatch and kitchen; and 
his guests endured his occasional 
long-windedness in consideration of 
his profusion and the quality of his- 
vintages. Then Abraham had more 
than respectable talents, though he 
only read by fits and starts; and: 
he had a pleasant face and a stal- 
wart person, and was fairly “good: 
all round” at most things. He 
pulled stroke in the second college 
boat; he was quick on his legs and. 
ready with his returns in the tennis- 
court; and though he seldom rode- 
to hounds, he had the seat of a man. 
accustomed to the saddie. One 
foible he had that came next to. 
his excessive philanthropy, even in. 
those early days—he had a mor- 
bid horror of “ putting on flesh,” 
though it must be confessed there 
was some justification for it. For- 
with his fine appetite and easy- 
going nature, he was always on: 
the brink of tipping the scales at 
something over fifteen stone. He 
might have grown gross and un- 
wieldy had he yielded to his natural 
indolence and rather sedentary in- 
clinations. As it was, he made it 
a matter of conscience to go in for 
those active relaxations we have 
alluded to; and when he was not 
handling the oar or knocking about 
the tennis-balls, he was cantering 
on the turf by the highway to 
Newmarket, or doing indefatigable - 
constitutionals on the Trumpington 
road. 

Old Cox opened his eyes at his 
son’s college accounts. But after- 
all, there was entire confidence be- 
tween the two: the lad was guilty 
of no discreditable follies; there - 
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was not one item that could not 
pass a satisfactory audit ; and what 
chiefly swelled his bills was his 

ractice of the parental precepts. 

or need the successor to the chief- 
tainship of Cox & Curries look 
closely either to pounds or pence. 
So Abraham took a respectable de- 
gree; and his father having liqui- 
dated his outstanding liabilities, he 
went “down” from Cambridge to 
London to be initiated into the 
banking business. 

‘Cox & Curries was believed to 
be one of those solvent, old-fash- 
ioned houses that have gone on 
steadily extending a lucrative he- 
reditary connection. Men said, of 
course, that they had been suffer- 
ing in common with other private 
bankers, from the neck-or-nothing 
competition of newfangled joint- 
stock enterprise. If they really 
suffered, they made no sign. They 
never dreamed of putting polished 
granite columns into the smoke- 
begrimed front of their musty 
premises. They seldom cleaned 
their dingy window-panes. Old 
Mr. Cox came up from his seat 
in Surrey, or drove into the City 
from his house in Brook Street, at 
least five days in the six; and there 
you found him rubbing bis hands 
in. a genial overflow of serene be- 
nevolence, chatting with his good 
friends and partners, or giving 
smiling orders to respectful clerks. 
The firm had always been a close 
corporation, and Coxes had been 
in the habit of intermarrying with 
Curries, keeping the bulk of the 
profits in the going concern. 

Abraham junior was welcomed 
with the devotion due to the 
heir of the reigning prince; and 
a solidly furnished though dismal 
apartment, duly safed and grated, 
was set apart to his separate use. 
The reverence he inherited as a 
part of his birthright stifled for 
long any rumours to his disad- 


vantage. He was a young hand, 
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and had to be broken to the busi- 
ness, though the purest banking 
blood ran in his veins,—and we 
know that bon chien chasse de race, 
But soon it began to be bruited 


about, that notwithstanding young 


Mr. Abraham’s pleasant manners, 
he was, likely to prove anything 
but an acquisition. There was 
murmuring from the head-cashier 
down to the messengers : the Curries 
laid their heads together and shook 
them, and the shadows of some 
flitting clouds of care would eclipse 
the elder Cox’s constitutional se- 
renity. Not that the younger man 
was negligent,—very far from it. 
On the coritrary, he was only too 
assiduous in his attendance; and 
it was his virtues that began to 
bring him into discredit,—for his 
father wished to push him for- 
ward that he might be prepared for 
the position he was destined to fill, 
and he was nervously alive to a 
sense of his responsibilities. But 
then his philanthropy would come 
into play—the philanthropy which 
his more practical parent had been 
in the habit of leaving behind at 
the door of the bank. He had 
never learned to say “ No,” and he 
found it hard to begin. Spend- 
thrift or speculative customers who 
had an instinctive faire for accom- 
modating financiery, began to find 
him out. They surmised that they 
pleased the head of the firm by 
making a point of asking for young 
Mr. Abraham; and young Mr. Abra- 
ham was invariably at his post. It 
was seldom indeed that these inter- 
views did not end satisfactorily for 
the visitors. Mr. Abraham delighted 
in putting in practice his sentiments 
of charity towards his neighbours. 
Appeals to his feelings made him 
oblivious of figures. He consented 
to make advances on shady secu- 
rities, and salved his conscience 
with gentle remonstrances when it 
was a question of customers’ ac- 
counts being overdrawn. Of course 
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these financial arrangements of his 
were subject to the assent of the 
partners ; but it seemed ungracious 


to be perpetually calling him over. 


the coals, and the father showed 
some irritability of temper when 
the aches of the son were brought 
under discussion. The safe busi- 
ness of Cox & Curries threatened 
to be revolutionised; the grey- 
headed chief cashier actually suc- 
cumbed to the strain, and took to 
his bed in his villa at Brompton 
for the first time in the memory 
of man. 

To cut the preliminaries of our 
story short, things came to a cri- 
sis. The Curries expostulated, and 
finally protested. Cox senior made 
some fight, but in the end he 
yielded in sorrow and heaviness. 
As for young Abraham, though a 
good deal hurt, he behaved with the 
conscientious disinterestedness that 
might have been expected. He 
had been acting to the best of his 
lights, but would be guided by the 
wishes and interests of the firm. 
So it was settled that he should 
retire into private life, while the 
interest he must inherit on his 
father’s death must be left to 
fructify under the management of 
others. 

The first mortification over, 
Abraham took out a new lease of 
happiness. He could go his own 
way for the future, and give him- 
self up to far more congenial pur- 
suits. Old Abraham consoled his 
son by making him an extremely 
liberal allowance—imploring him, 
with tears in his eyes, never to 
hesitate to overdraw it. Now that 
he was the master of his time, he 
had endless irons in the fire; but 
as facetious friends used to say, he 
chiefly went in for the three R’s— 
ragged schools, refuges, and reform- 
atories. He had made a most mis- 
cellaneous acquaintance, from be- 
nevolent peers to Sabbath - school 
teachers and city missionaries. Even 





his worthy father thought he rather 
overdid it. For he used to invite 
to their house in Brook Street, and 
to Druids’ Wood, their noble seat 
on the Surrey Hills, a singularly 
odd and promiscuous company ; 
and more than once he scandalised 
the motherly housekeeper by con- 
fiding Magdalenes to her charge, 
whom he had picked up in the 
course of his peregrinations. 

When this sort of thing had 
gone on for a year or two, Mr. 
Cox the elder was gathered to his 
fathers, and Absckomn was left 
something more than wealthy. He 
had the property in Surrey, a loose 
hundred thousand or so in Consols, 
and, above all, the sleeping part- 
nership in the city. Surely no man 
stood better as to the future, so 
far as worldly prosperity was con- 
cerned ; while the blessings of the 
poor and needy came daily shower- 
ing upon his head. And for once 
in a way, the world was agreed 
that no man more entirely deserved 
his happiness. ; 

The only changes he made in his 
way of living were, to let the house 
in Brook Street, removing himself 
to chambers in the Albany, and 
launching more lavishly into char- 
itable expenditure. His cheques 
were always forthcoming for the 
victims of appalling calamities, from 
explosions in English coal - mines 
to famines and conflagrations in 
the East. But still his favourite 
hobby was prison reform. He was 
hand in glove with the governors 
and chaplains of most of the 
metropolitan and suburban jails; 
though these case-hardened geutle- 
men kept themselves on their on 
against the characteristic weakness 
of their visitor. They would re- 
mind him that in his sympathy 
with the suffering he forgot the 
crimes for which they were doing 
penance ; that he ignored the ne- 
cessity for protecting society by in- 
flicting deterrent retribution on the 
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vicious. Naturally, the shrewder 
sinners got on the blind side of 
the philanthropist ; 
disappointments nor indiscretions 
seemed to shake his faith in the 
ogre salad of the most erring of 
is fellow-creatures. 

And so it came about that he 
made the acquaintance of his too 
famous protégé. Pentonhook prison, 
which had been hitherto beyond 
his beat, chanced to became, one 
summer, his favourite resort. It is 
pleasantly situated in the meadows 
on the banks of the Thames, half- 
way between Chertsey and Staines; 
and in going to it he could com- 
bine pleasure with duty. On many a 
sunny day in July and August 
might he have been seen sculling 
an outrigger between Walton-on- 
Thames and the little public-house, 
dear to boating-men, where he 
changed his flannels for more con- 
ventional garb. But Abraham had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Moly- 
neux, the prison chaplain—had 
taken a strong liking to him at 
first sight, and had repeatedly in- 
vited him to dinner at the Albany 
and the Samaritan Club. 

“Why shouldn’t you come and 
dress at my little cottage ?” said Mr. 
Molyneux one evening; “you'll 
find it quieter, and quite as conven- 
ient as The Bells.” Mr. Cox had at 
once accepted the invitation. He 
was glad to do a good-natured thing 
by letting the chaplain make some 
little return for his dinners: and 
his kindly thoughtfulness had its 
reward when Mr. Molyneux, usher- 
ing him into a pretty little sitting- 
room, presented a young lady as 
“my daughter.” 

It was really love at first sight, 
though Cox, as yet knowing nothing 
of the feeling, failed at first to re- 
cognise the symptoms. For once, to 


his surprise, he felt diffident and 
embarrassed — phenomena strange 
enough in a man so entirely free 
from self-consciousness; and he 
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beat rather a precipitate retreat to 
strip his flannels up-stairs. Miss 
rok ipod was a woman, and not 
a mere girl—she must have been 
four-and-twenty at the least. She 
could hardly have been _insensi- 
ble to her own attractions, even 
if she distrusted her father’s par- 
tiality ; and yet, seeing their visitor 
for the first time, she never sus- 
ga the cause of his confusion. 
he was prepared to like Mr. Cox, 
and was grateful for his kindness. 
to her father: but he lived in avery 
different sphere from theirs; and 
she fancied she was never likely to 
see much of him—though there, 
as it subsequently proved, she was 
mistaken. 

“ He’s nice, I daresay, papa, and 
I’m sure he’s very good: isn’t he 
rather—rather—well—rather _ stu- 
pid?” But she spoke all the more 
diffidently that Mr. Molyneux had 
been eloquent in praises of his. 
friend. : 

“Stupid, Saint Cecilia! Why,. 
what can you be dreaming of, my 
darling? I have met few abler 
men than Cox: vast stores of prac- 
tical information, and a really re- 
markable capacity for adding to- 
them. Why, though he is al- 
ways so willing to learn, I can tell 
you he gave me more than one 
wrinkle as to prison economy. He 
has mixed with the criminal classes. 
from Paris to St. Petersburg, and 
actually had himself locked up for 
a couple of days in the cells of Sing- 
Sing, that he might judge for him- 
self of the solitary and silent sys- 
tem.” And Mr. Molyneux shrugged. 
his shoulders somewhat indignant- 
ly—an extraordinary stretch of se- 
verity towards his daughter. 

“ Ah, well, papa, you know him,,. 
and no doubt you are right,” re- 
turned the young lady apologet- 
ically. She was too honest to 
recant altogether without being 
really convinced. “ And then there’s. 
one good thing,” she added, chang- 
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ing the subject—“I don’t feel in 
the very least alarmed at him, and I 
am quite sure he is extremely good- 
natured. So I shall have all the 
less hesitation in recommending 
poor Lurcher to his kindness.” 
Miss Molyneaux, like Abraham, 
was an only and a motherless child, 
and as much or more the pet of her 
father. She had known little of 
the luxury the banker had been 
brought up to; but since she had 
arrived early at years of discretion, 
she had managed, on very moderate 
means, to surround them in their 
modest household with many of 
the elegancies of life. Abraham, as 
he attired himself in his upper 
chamber, had already assured him- 
self that it was one of the brightest 
cottages in the world, while the ar- 
rangement of the tiny garden was 
a miracle of graceful good taste. 
In all the details of everything 
about him, he recognised the pres- 
ence of the ministering angel who 
presided over the establishment. 
His enthusiasm might be hurry- 
ing him rather fast; yet had he 
“inquired below,” facts would have 
confirmed it. Molyneux had good 
reason to know all the domestic 
virtues of his daughter. Moreover, 
she was as gently beneficent out of 
doors as within—a sister of mercy 
in the prison hospital: flitting 
about the ruffled pillows of the sick, 
and whispering comfort in the ears 
which the most obdurate bent to 
listen. Then she played the organ 
exquisitely in chapel, and she led 
the hymns in a voice that echoed 
from the hearts of the prisoners. 
And so her father in his pride and 
loving admiration had long ago dub- 
bed her his Saint Cecilia. As for 
the saint’s figure, it was good ; and 
though her face might be a trifle 
over-placid in repose, there was no 
reproaching it with want of ex- 
pression when it brightened with 
mirth, or love, or pity. Abraham 
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seemed to have had the luck at 
last to light upon his “sympathetic 
affinity.” 

For the first time in his life 
he felt reluctant to enter a prison. 
But the clock reminded him that 
the hours were slipping away, 
and he rose to say good-bye to his 
hostess and that delightful little 
drawing-room. Not till then did 
she muster resolution to make her 
request,—for she was little in the 
habit of asking favours, even for 
other people. Mr. Cox evidently 
listened to it with unfeigned in- 
terest and pleasure; and there was 
neither confusion of manner nor 
lack of decision in his cordial 
response. 

“ Anything I can do to befriend 
him you may depend upon; but I 
must say I do think it rather hard 
that you won’t tell me his story 
yourself,” 

“No, no, Mr. Cox; I had much 
rather leave that to him. And if 
he tells it as touchingly as he told it 
to me, I am sure you will forgive 
me for bringing him to your notice, 
Perhaps I should have asked my 
father to make the request; but 
poor James made me promise that 
I would interest myself personally 
for him if ever I had the oppor- 
tunity. D’m sure I don’t know 
why.” 

“Tcan guess,” said her father, 
smiling at her. “The young man 
is no fool; nor do I think any the 
worse of him for his choice of an 
advocate. I must say,” he observed, 
as he accompanied Cox towards the 
prison, “this youth, who is a special 
favourite of my daughter’s, appears 
to be a deserving case. The old 
story of weakness and temptations, 
bad company, and a slip into crime. 
However, as Cecilia said, you will 
hear it all from himself.” 

They found the prison doctor in 
the sick-ward. 

“T hardly know what to make 
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of him,” observed the Esculapius, 
ravely, shaking his head. “At 
rst I fancied he was shamming ; 
but there’s no conceivable reason 
for that,—for he goes out in a few 
days, and has lost an admirable ap- 
petite. The pulse is low, no 
doubt; but then, he is eating next 
to nothing. He will have it that 
it’s anxiety ; and as he appears to 

of a morbid and sensitively 
nervous temperament, it’s quite 
possible he may be telling the 
truth. At all events, Miss Moly- 
neux believes in him, and she has 
seen more of him than any of us; 
and I’ve seldom known her hum- 
bugged—that is to say, more than 
is right and reasonable in a sympa- 
thetic intelligent woman.” 

The hospital warder declined to 
commit himself. No. 77 had only 
been in his hands for two or three 
days. But he, too, muttered some- 
thing about Miss Molyneux being 
most times in the right of it. 

Mr. Lurcher’s appearance was 
touching, and not altogether unpre- 

ossessing. You could read but 
little of his character in his eyes; 
for the lids were weighed down 
with the languor of exhaustion. 
The pallid features were fairly good, 
except for a slight “snub” in the 
nose; and if the forehead appeared 
to recede, the effect of that might 
be exaggerated by the cropping of 
hair that inclined to the carroty. 
As the party stood grouped around 
the bed, the invalid turned on his 
oe and half opened his eyes. 

o the warder, with the ingrained 
suspicion of his calling, it seemed 
as if he pricked his ears to the sub- 
dued murmur of their whispers. 

“ How do you find yourself to- 
day, my good fellow?’ inquired 
Mr. Molyneux, bending over him. 

The prisoner looked up at him 
=— “ Not any better, sir. 

seem to be sinking every day.” 
He was decidedly “ down upon his 
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luck ;” so the chaplain sought te 
rouse him. “Come, my lad, you 
must cheer up a bit! You'll have 
your liberty and a change of scene 
in a few days; and in the mean- 
time I’ve brought a good gentleman 
to see you.” Whereupon Mr. Cox 
stepped forward and laid a kindly 
hand on his shoulder. “I came 
to have a little talk with you, if 
you are equal to it. Miss Moly- 
neux ig 

The name acted like a spell. 
Oh, sir, if you come from Miss 
Molyneux, for heaven’s sake don’t 
leave me till I find strength to 
speak te you. She’s an angel, that 
lady is, if ever there was one.” 
Whereupon Mr. Cox, finding him- 
self and the captive so entirely at 
one on that most important point, 
had his friendly feelings towards 
him heated sevenfold. And Mr. 
Molyneux, turning to the doctor, 
suggested a stimulant; and poor 
Lurcher’s face grew brighter still,— 
and he was evidently all the better 
for the brandy-and-water. As he 
slowly gathered strength to speak 
up, we shall leave him, as Miss 
Molyneux had done, to give the 
diagnosis of his maladies, physical 
and moral, merely condensing for 
the sake of brevity. 

He was not always what the gen- 
tleman saw him—far from it. He 
had been brought up by a worthy 
mother, who had given him the 
best education she could afford. 
He was doing well at school, and 
—_ have done better; but the 
widow was driven to make the two 
ends meet, and it was high time 
her son should help her. Anda 
kind gentleman who knew he had 
been brought up respectably, took 
him into his office. “Ah, those 
were happy days! though I know 
now that I didn’t rightly value 
them, and I deserve to suffer for 
it.” His good master died, but 
Providence helped him to another 
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place. This time it was with a 

ocer—a member of the chapel 
where his mother used to worship. 
He was quick enough—though he 
said it that perhaps shouldn’t— 
quick and industrious, and the 
grocer set him to help to keep his 
books, and sent him out sometimes 
to collect the bills. By that time he 
was seventeen, and he stayed on 
there a couple of years, and might 
have been with his master now, and 
done highly respectable. “Only 
that bad company was the ruin of 
me. For I was always innocent 
and trusting of my nature. I 
wouldn’t wish to be hard upon any- 
body, for well I know how bad I 
am myself; but Jack O’Driscoll was 
a bad one, and no mistake.” Jack 
was a play-actor at the “ Duke of 
Edinburgh” in the Waterloo Road ; 
he was pleasan company, and used 
to carry orders for the pit in his 
pocket, and slowly but surely he 
led poor Lurcher off his legs. It 
was Jack who persuaded him to 
borrow trifles from the till, which 
sometimes were repaid and more 
often not. It was Jack who urged 
him, when his good master was ill, 
to take advantage of his opportun- 
ities and help him to a ten-pound 
note. It was Jack who overcame his 
conscientious resistance by threats 
of exposure and promises of repay- 
ment. For that series of petty 
pilferings had cost him many a 
bitter tear, and he had resolved 
to save up and make restitution. 
“ Ah, sir, if I had only let him do 
his worst.” But then, as James 
owned himself weak, he had yielded, 
to his sorrow. Retribution followed 
quickly upon sin. His master 
rallied of a sudden, and his thefts 
were found out. The case was 
sent for trial; in his penitence he 
told his unvarnished tale. But the 
villanous O’Driscoll vowed he had 
never touched a shilling of the 
money, and the evidence failed to 









bring his guilt home to him, Not 
that the proofs of his instigation 
could have possibly done more than 
mitigate the consequences of Lur- 
cher’s embezzlement; but O’Dris- 
coll’s hardened mendacity misled 
the Recorder, and more than out- 
weighed the wish of Lurcher’s 
employer, that the case should be 
dealt with as leniently as possible. 
“They gave me a year,” said James, 
“and no doubt I deserved it; but 
what went to my ‘heart was the 
words of the judge. For he up 
and gave it me, hot and heavy, 
for trying a plant upon an inno- 
cent man.” 

His mother believed him, if no 
one else did; but the loss of her 
only son under the circumstances 
was the beginning of the troubles 
of which she died. He had striven 
to keep a good heart and give sat- 
isfaction to the gentlemen in the 
prison; he hoped that he would go 
out the better for Mr. Molyneux’s 
kind instructions; and as for Mr. 
Molyneux’s daughter, if they would 
forgive him making so free, none 
but a poor fellow like himself could 
tell the half of what Miss Molyneux 
had been to him. And as he in- 
voked blessings on her beautiful 
head, he stole glances at Mr. Cox 
through his watery eyes. For the 
most part, he was thankful to say, 
he had been strong and hearty. 
But for the last week or two his 
spirits had been going down, till he 
became less equal to his work, and 
lost relish for his victuals. “And 
I’ve had strange-like pains in the 
head and in the: inwards, till some- 
how I’ve got to be sure that I shan’t 
be very long for this world.” 

“Nonsense, my good fellow 
said Abraham, cheerily; “you 
keep a good heart still, and you'll 
be worth a dozen dead men. You 
know you'll be out and about in 
ten days, and then you may lead a 
happy and respectable life.” 
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“T doubt, gentlemen, that you'll 
hardly believe me; but I do think 
it’s that going out again in the 
world that has been making me so 
uncommon down upon my luck. 
My poor mother is gone, and my 
character: I’ve lost my place, and 
I carry the mark of the prison 
about with me; and if I fell into 
evil company before, I fear my 
chances now are worse than ever.” 

Philanthropist as he was, our 
friend was no fool, and in other 
circumstances he might have re- 
am Mr. Lurcher with strong 
eelings of suspicion. But in his 
present unaccustomed excitement, 
suspicion would have seemed like 
sacrilege. He looked at the invalid 
through Miss Molyneux’s_ eyes, 
and struggled against any rising 
doubt of him. So he gave the 
sinner cordial assurance for the 
future. He told him again to cheer 
up, and try to eat and do his best 
to get upon his legs. If he made 
up his mind to do well when he 
came out after his term, he. need 
never want a friend or employment. 
The comfort fell like balm on the 
wounded spirit of the penitent; 
he drew a long breath of ineffable 
relief: and if Abraham wanted 
further reward, he had a handsome 
instalment of it when Mr. Molyneux 
cordially grasping his hand, thanked 
him for himself and on behalf of 
his daughter. 

We have introduced our friend 
as the philanthropist; we are now 
to make his acquaintance as the 
athlete. A mind most virtuously 
at ease was in one respect a mis- 
fortune to him. He actually gained 
flesh in his labours, and a serious 
anxiety it was to him. In vain he 
left his brougham at home, doing 
most of his benevolent work on 
foot; in vain he took afternoons 
with the gun at Druids’ Wood, and 
long gallops on the Surrey downs. 
He came home hungry, dined heart- 
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ily, slept agent. and got up in the 
morning to mark an extra ounce on 
his weighing-machine more often 
than not. So with the return of 
the summer he was always eager 
to indulge in one of his annual 
holidays, and, like a schoolboy 
broken loose from school, would 
make his arrangements accordingly. 
Being extremely sociable, he had to 
look up a companion or two; and 
about that there was no difficulty 
whatever. He had a little group 
of thick-and-thin friends who had 
lived in his intimacy since the old 
Trinity days. They thought all 
the better of him for having thrown 
over the banking business, and 
shown a soul superior to sordid 
money-grubbing ; the more so, that 
his wealth made him entirely in- 
dependent, and that his cellars and 
cigars were beyond impeachment. 
Though they rather tolerated his 
benevolence as an amiable eccen- 
tricity, they thought little the worse 
of him because he cherished the 
poor and spent so much of his lei- 
sure in looking after the prisoners. 
At home or on his travels he was 
the same good fellow, never setting 
himself up for a censor though he 
had decided principles of his own; 
always ready to laugh at a joke, 
not unfrequently making a very 
good one; and invariably sympa- 
thetic in the pleasures of the table, 
although sometimes his digestion 
might be troubled by remorse. Mr. 
Abraham was by temperament 
somewhat sensually inclined, if his 
conscience warned him towards 
asceticism. But by flood or fell, 
in field or forest, whether paddling 
a canoe or sculling an outrigger, 
scrambling along some giddy Alpine 
ledge, or scaling the face of a frozen 
age ee you could only admire 
is pluck and dash. He showed 


slightly unwieldy, to be sure, and 
there was room for improvement in 
his wind and condition; but that 
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only made his efforts the more 
meritorious. He was held in high 
esteem as one of the most enter- 
prising members of the Canoe Club ; 
and though he hardly ranked among 
the élite of mountaineering men, 
yet few of the ornaments of the 
Alpine Club were more popular, 
either among their companions or 
the guides. 

One fine June morning in 187-, 
I found a note from my friend 
Abraham on my breakfast-table. It 
was short, and went straight to the 
point, like his non-philanthropic 
correspondence generally :— 


“Dear Hooprer,—I am rather 
overworked and over-weight, and 
on Wednesday next am off to the 
Continent. What do you say? 
Steam and rail to Cologne, canoe 
up the Rhine, and train to Wirz- 
burg. Rail to Donauworth; down 
the Danube to the Kaiserstadt ; back 
as we may to Bregenz, and then 


hey for the High Alps!—Yours 


sincerely, A. Cox. 

“ P.S.—I have sent a retainer 
to Peter Wildheuer at Grindelwald 
for a day to be settled later.” 


There was much in the short 
note that “suited me down to the 
ground.” I like a bout of canoeing 
abroad, and delight in the wild 
scenery of the upper Danube. I 
am good at any time for some mild 
mountaineering ; I was beginning 
to get somewhat restless myself, 
and I always got on capitally with 
Abraham. So I promptly returned 
an assent, though making my own 
conditions. Circumstances prevent- 
ed my leaving England so suddenly 
as Abraham desired ; and besides, 
I had strong constitutional objec- 
tions to paddling perseveringly 
against a rapid stream. So I pro- 
posed to start a few days later, 
making an appointment for the fair 
city of Mayence, whither he was to 
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undertake the charge of my canoe. 
By way of rider, I added a civil 
hope that he would not mind 
the solitary voyage from Cologne. 
Abraham curtly acknowledged by 
telegraph—*“ All right, and I need 
not be uneasy. He took a servant 
with him who was something of a 
friend.” 

That latter bit of information 
might be more consolatory to him 
than to me. I figured to myself 
one of the old family retainers of 
his venerable father, not knowing a 
word of foreign tongues, and help- 
lessly ignorant of the habits of the 
natives; and I fancied we might 
have bothersome work cut out for ° 
us in acting couriers to a petted 
menial. But the appointment was 
made; I could hardly back out, 
had I cared to: and so, though my 
anxiety was awakened by fits and 
starts, I hoped for the best, and 
thought little on the matter. 

There are few more comfortable 
hotels in Rhineland than the En- 
glischer Hof at Mayence. Descend- 
ing at the door a little before the 
dinner-hour, I found Cox had made 
every preparation to welcome me. 
He had a satisfaction in roughing 
it on occasions, or when he was 
alone ; really enjoying the sense of 
self-mortification nearly as much as 
the best-served banquet. But he 
gladly hailed any decent excuse to 
make a friend happy by profuse 
hospitality, and there was a table 
laid for three in the little sitting- 
room, with heavy-stemmed goblets 
of Venetian glass, and sundry long- 
necked flasks scattered about among 
fruits on salvers and bouquets of 
flowers. The third convive was just 
the sort of man I should have ex- 
pected to meet. He was a rheu- 
matic chaplain from an adjacent 
bath, who had made Abraham’s 
acquaintance in the salon down- 
stairs,— who had identified the 
philanthropist by the autograph in 
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the hotel-book, and had expressed 
himself warmly interested in his 
works. Dinner over, we drew our 
chairs to the window, and admired 
the ever-glorious panorama of the 
Rhine. But our clerical acquaint- 
ance was more practical than poet- 
ical, and would continually bring 
back the conversation to the 
churches, hospitals, and prisons. 
The meagreness of English eccle- 
siastical endowments on the Con- 
tinent was deplorable, especially 
where the fields of labour were 
so inviting among our frivolous 
country-people at the fashionable 
_ watering-places. Abraham did not 
“rise,” but frankly avowed his 
conviction that there were more 
urgent claims nearer home. So the 
chaplain shifted his ground, and 
came back on the safer terrain of 
the reformatories. With that and 


the Rauenthaler Berg, Abraham 
warmed, as was his custom. He 
grew eloquent on the good that 


might be done to society by saving 
the culpable from the consequences 
of their follies. Many a discharged 
convict, balancing between good 
and evil, might be swayed@in the 
direction of a respectable life by 
the exercise of seasonable and dis- 
eriminating liberality. 

“And no man has a better right 
to speak on these subjects than 
Mr. Cox,” exclaimed the reverend 
guest with honest effusion. “ Pray, 
now, sir,” he proceeded, in Bos- 
wellian fashion, “do give us a 
chapter from your own experiences. 
Nothing could be more profitable 
or more interesting.” 

Mr. Cox reddened slightly, as 
was his habit when any of his good 
deeds were alluded to. Then he 
glanced somewhat guiltily at me, 
and finally spoke with a perceptible 
stammer. “To tell the truth, my 
dear Hooper, I owe you an explan- 
ation, and perhaps an apology; and 
as we happen to have got upon the 
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subject, 1 may as well make them 
now. This is, of course, in con- 
fidence ; for the future of a fellow- 
creature is at stake.” The clergy- 
man bowed an assurance of secrecy, 
—for myself, I pricked my ears at 
the exordium. As the family ser- 
vant had hitherto been invisible, I 
had begun to hope he was a myth; 
but if there really was a mystery 
anywhere, I should be glad to have 
the solution. 

Then Abraham gave us Mr. 
Lurcher’s story pretty nearly as I 
have told it; except that he rested 
as lightly as possible on his own 
generosity—and in referring to Mr. 
Molyneaux’s recommendations of 
the captive, he made the most 
casual allusion to that gentleman’s 
daughter. 

“T took the poor fellow up,” he 
said, “and have had no reason to 
regret it. I kept my eye upon 
him through a short probation else- 
where, and then had him into my 
own service; and upon my word, 
I do not believe that man had 
ever a more attached or more will- 
ing servant. In fact he was evi- 
dently intended for something much 
higher than a valet, and though I 
have said nothing as yet of what I 
mean to do for him, I hope to help 
him to far better things. He has 
had a very decent education, and is 
daily picking up something more. 
He writes an excellent hand —I 
sometimes use him as a sort of 
amanuensis—and has a capital head 
for figures. I believe that in spite 
of his antecedents he is to be trust- 
ed with untold gold, though in the 
meantime, in simple justice, I don’t 
put him much into temptation. 
Necessarily we have been thrown 
together a good deal in the last 
few days—when a lad is boating in 
your company, you feel him more 
of a comrade than a servant, and I 
find him as pleasant and intelligent 
as he is unpresuming. I think 
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you'll like him, Hooper, when you 
know him; and I’m sure I may 
trust you to be kind to him. One 
fault he has, though I should 
rather call it his misfortune. I’m 
trying to cure him of it for his own 
sake; indeed that was one of my 
reasons for bringing him abroad. 
He wants a something—I can 
hardly express it—-not manliness 
exactly, nor want of pluck,—but I 
should say that his moral fibre is 
a trifle flabby. He’s irresolute in 
action, and shows a touch of timid- 
ity. One can’t wonder at it, poor 
fellow! He was brought up a 
Cockney by a fussy old woman, and 
then we must remember what he 
has gone through. But he only 


needs training and some knocking 
about, with examples like ours, to 
make a man of him; and by the 
time we have canoed him down 
the Danube, and marched him over 
some passes and cols, we'll make 
our worthy Jim a different creature 


altogether.” 

I own I did not much care for 
the réle Abraham was assigning 
me, of joint trainer and mentor to 
this half-reclaimed criminal of his. 
I thought, besides, he might as well 
have consulted me beforehand. I 
had a presentiment that Lurcher 
would prove a nuisance, or some- 
thing worse. But Abraham was 
Abraham, and there was no quarrel- 
ling with him; and I, too, felt the 
balmy influences of the fragrant 
Rauenthaler and the summer night. 

“My dear fellow, you can’t 
think how grateful I feel for your 
giving a high moral purpose to our 
little expedition. And I am the 
more impatient to see this man 
Friday of yours, as I am to have 
the credit of helping you to form 
his character. Suppose we ring 
the bell and have him up.” 

Notwithstanding the imperturb- 
able serenity of his temper, I could 
see that Abraham did not altogether 
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like my chaff. Perhaps it was not 
in the best taste with a stranger 
present, but I might be forgiven 
for blowing off my passing annoy- 
ance. As I had only too many 
opportunities of remarking after- 
wards, he treated James with a 
partiality,—with something savour- 
ing of fondness, which to my 
slightly prejudiced mind seemed 
almost grotesquely misplaced. At 
that time, be it remembered, though 
I had heard of Miss Molyneux, the 
mention of her name meant nothing 
to me. For I cannot say that I 
fell in love with James at first 
sight, and still less did he grow 
into my affections subsequently. 
There was a tinge of sickly sallow 
in his freckled complexion that 
gave one the impression of his be- 
ing morally unwholesome. He had 
sandy hair and a straggling whisker, 
with that abomination of abomina- 
tions, “a Newgate frill;” and, by 
the way, I resolved that my first 
show of interest in him should be 
to urge Cox to tell him to shave 
that off. There was a suggestion 
of impudence, too, in the snub of 
his nose—toned down, however, by 
some vacuity in his countenance, 
and belied, besides, by the air of 
deprecation that pervaded his gen- 
eral manners and demeanour. For 
the rest, he was dressed in a neat 
suit of tweeds, and might have 
passed either for a city clerk on a 
holiday, or the highly respectable 
young domestic that he was. Of 
course I said something civil and 
kind to him, and the chaplain a 
great deal more. He answered 
modestly and becomingly, saying 
very little himself. I remarked 
that he scarcely ever lifted his eyes 
to yours, and it was only by an 
effort that he got them as high as 
your necktie. Taking all things 
into consideration, however, per- 
haps that was natural and even 
commendable. 
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To a modest man, the worst of 
canoeing abroad is the popular ex- 
citement that invariably attends it. 
The ‘Kélnische Zeitung’ had inti- 
mated Cox’s arrival on the Rhine; 
the ‘Coblenzer Anzeiger’ and the 
‘Bingen Post’ had duly notified 
the passage of the Englinder; and 
of course we were the subjects of 
sundry paragraphs in the various 
journals that make their appearance 
in Mayence. Necessarily the boots 
or the boatman, or both, had be- 
trayed the movements we had tried 
to keep secret; and the Germans, as 
they go early to bed, are an early- 
rising generation. At 5.30 next 
morning there were the elements of 
a crowd assembled before the Eng- 
lischer Hof ; and it swelled to some- 
thing like a popular demonstration 
during the hundred yards or so we 
had to cover to the Rhine bank. 
For all that, previous experiences 
had —~ ared us; rag had Abraham 
and I been alone, I should have 
borne it with tolerable philosophy. 
But I must say I resented the pre- 
sence of Mr. Lurcher, and felt my 
prepossessions against him getting 
the better of me again. You must 
have remarked that a cad never 
seems more caddish than when he 
comes nearest to the most primeval 
simplicity of costume—to woad, 
tattooing, skins, or fig-leaves; and 
Abraham’s protégé in a low-cut 
jersey, showing a considerable ex- 
panse of bare neck behind, looked 
decidedly more like a “ Jim” than a 
James, and as if he had been bred 
in Whitechapel in place of Bel- 
gravia. He was far from being the 
sort of figure one would have put 
forward as the type of the fine 
young English gentleman; and I 
felt that if the worthy Mainzers 
_— us by our company, they 
could hardly have thought much of 
either Abraham or myself. 

It boots not to dwell on that 
tedious canoe-voyage on the choco- 
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late-coloured waters of the windin 
Main. The river would double 
back upon itself, like an eel twist- 
ing its folds round a fishing-line, 
Now we are turning our shoulders 
on the church-spire that had been 
our landmark ahead for the last 
hour or more: the eminences that 
had been looming on our port 
bow were shifted of a sudden 
to the larboard ; and in the muddy 
maze of waters creeping far below 
the land-level, we got temporarily 
muddled as to the points of the 
compass. With the edge taken off 
the first excitement, the paddling 
became decidedly dull and mon- 
otonous, and frequently I was in- 
clined to murmur at Abraham for 
having let me in for so tiresome a 
piece of work. But I was fairly 
caught; and the weather was 
pleasant though warm, and I had 
not the heart to bother him with 
my grumbling. For there he 
was, paddling ahead, and placidly 
happy, to all appearance, in the 
thought that he was steadily fining 
down in condition. As for Lurcher, 
I had no manner of doubt that he 
entirely sympathised with me. He 
worked ahead with dogged reso- 
lution, it is true; but there was 
sullenness in the very set of his 
shoulders, and suppressed irritation 
in the heavy breaths he drew when 
either of us happened to be near 
enough to hear him. When we 
stopped to picnic on the bank for 
rest and lunch, he was, perhaps, a 
less engaging object than in the 
morning, what with perspiration 
and an air of sulky disgust, which 
he made an effort to shake off when 
either of us was looking. Had I 
been his patron I should have felt 
moved to kick him; but Abraham 
regarded him with an expression of 
imperturbable benignancy, which I 
found almost as irritating as the 
gadflies. 

“A little knocked up with the 
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heat and work, eh, James?” he 
observed, cheerily. ‘Well, never 
you mind, my lad; you'll sleep all 
the better and lunch none the 
worse.” 

James, like the Western phil- 
osopher in Bret Harte’s ballad, who 
was doubled up in the scientific 
argument with the chunk of sand- 
stone, “smiled a kind of sickly 
smile.” He was smarting in the 
back and arms, he confessed, and 
he had a nasty rush of blood to the 
head, but he hoped he might always 
have strength to do his duty. 

Whereupon Cox left off unpack- 
ing of the luncheon-hamper, to pay 
prompt attention to the interesting 
victim. He patted him pleasantly 
on the aching back; he dipped his 
own pocket-handkerchief in the 
stream, handing it to the martyr to 
bind round his forehead; and upon 
my word, I really believe that he 
took an opportunity of insidiously 
feeling his pulse. That was com- 
ing it rather too strong; and when 
Abraham remarked compassionate- 
ly, “the poor fellow has the mak- 
ings of a man in him, but certainly 
he does tire rather easily,” I re- 
sponded, with an unmistakable 
snarl, “It’s just the very thing to 
do him good, if anything will; and 
the only pity is, that your protégé 
does not appreciate his privileges 
more. And I can’t see, for the life 
of me, if he stood the work on the 
Rhine, why he should knock up on 
this overgrown ditch.” 

“Ah, yes; by the way,” said 
Abraham, with a blush, “I believe 
I forgot to mention that the Rhine 
was rather much for him. The 
fact is, that by the time we got to 
Coblenz, I thought he might pos- 
sibly break down over the Lurlei 
and the Binger loch; so I packed 
him and his canoe on the rail, and 
sent him on to secure rooms at the 
Englischer Hof.” 

“Oh, indeed,” I drily responded ; 


and I was glad to see Abraham 
blushing deeper. It was the first 
time I ever caught my worthy 
friend exhibiting anything  ap- 
proaching to a want of candour, and 
it made me think, it showed me 
that, to use a vulgar but signifi- 
cant phrase, he was far more spoony 
on this pet of his than I had 
fancied; and moreover, that for 
once he had an arriére-pensée that 
it was barely possible he was mak- 
ing a fool of himself. 

If I had any doubt on the point, 
it was dissipated that day at dinner 
—or rather supper. We made our 
halt at the picturesque little village 
of Gemersheim, lying on the edge of 
a great stretch of woodland, where 
the highway touches a bend of the 
river. The Hirsch at Gemersheim 
was an old-fashioned hostelry, com- 
fortable enough in its simple way. 
There was a small gastzimmer on one 
side of the entrance, and a spacious 
vaulted kitchen on the other; and 
the kitchen served as well for a 
gaststube for the humbler guests. 
The rough benches and tables that 
occupied one side of it were pretty 
fairly filled. There were peasants 
sipping their evening beer, and a 
pedlar or two busy with bread and 
sausages, and a stalwart forester in 
green and copper buttons, who, as 
we learned, was in the service of the 
lord of the soil, the high and well- 
born Graf von Herrenberg. It was 
just the sort of company where a 
citizen of the world, travelling with 
the idea of extending his acquaint- 
ances, might have been happy to 
eat his evening meal, and hoped, 
moreover, to get a very decent one. 
There was the less reason, then, for 
Abraham remarking to me with 
a manner he tried to make off- 
hand— 

“Oh, by the way, old fellow, 
have you any objection to James 
sitting down with us to the table 
@héte?’ We had been informed 
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that a table @héte supper was to 
be served at seven. 

“ What the deuce——” I began 
unceremoniously, when Abraham 
stopped me, with that genial, half- 
deprecating manner of his it was 
‘so very hard to resist. 

“Yes, I know what you are going 
to say, and in other circumstances 
you would be right, of course. But 
I ask it now as a personal favour. 
I can see by his face that he’s over- 
done, though, to do him justice, 
he says nothing about it; and his 
stomach is delicate, and there is a 
most abominable smell of sawer- 
kraut and tobacco-smoke in that 
kitchen ; and besides, for your sake 
as well as mine, I want him to be 
up to his work to-morrow.” 

Well, good-nature was always 
my weak point—at all events, there 
is nothing I detest more than differ- 
ences of opinion with one’s solitary 
travelling companion; and argu- 
ments on the eve of a German 
supper make assurance of indiges- 
tion doubly certain. I could al- 
ways take precautions later against 
turning this into a precedent, and 
here at Gemersheim we would meet 
no company who were likely to be 
critical as to their convives. So I 
gave a reluctant consent with in- 
different grace, and was rewarded 
by Cox’s cordial gratitude. 

Confound the sluggishness of the 
Teutonic temperament! Had the 
wirth told us but a moment sooner 
we should meet some of our country 
ate at the coming meal, I should 

ave made a resolute stand at once, 
and saved subsequent annoyance. 
The table in the great chamber was 
spread for nine: we found a couple 
of local dignitaries with napkins 
knotted into their button-holes, and 
Cox and I had hardly taken our 
seats, when in walked a gentle- 
manly-looking Englishman with a 
pair of very pretty daughters; while 
the party was made up with a well- 


descended German Graf, who, in- 
deed, was no less a personage than 
a scion of the House of Herrenberg, 
and whom the host marshalled with 
~~ humility to the place 
at the head of the table. Cox 
would have kept a seat by us for 
Lurcher, who was late; but that 
arrangement I calmly ignored, and 
manceuvred one of the pretty Eng- 
lish girls into the chair next to 
me, while her father and sister were 
seated opposite. I would willingly 
have ignored Mr. Lurcher likewise. 
But that good-natured Cox, seeing 
his protégé ill at ease,—and small 
blame to him,—would insist on 
identifying him as one of us, by 
making some friendly remark to 
him. Whereupon I could see quick 
glances exchanged in the English 
family, as much as to say, “ Who can 
these good people possibly be?” 
while the Graf, who had hitherto 
been condescendingly affable, stif- 
fened visibly. However, our country 
folk were people of the world; we 
dropped into pleasant conversation 
with the father, and I began to 
make the running discreetly with 
my fair neighbour. She was clever, 
lively, and perfectly unaffected— 
only too lively indeed. For when 
that unlucky Lurcher began noisily 
spooning down his soup, in a style 
that was doubtless the fashion at 
Pentonhook, she was seized with 
what I must call a fit of the giggles. 
Her sister’s black eyes were dancing 
with mirth, which seemed likely to 
brim over at any moment, till the 
mirth was changing to misery in the 
efforts she made to keep it down. 
And the Count, who was evidently 
épris of the beautiful Englanderin, 
ceased to be stiff and caught the 
infection, until in my mortification 
I almost forgot I was hungry; and 
if I ever sat upon thorns, most 
assuredly it was then. The girls 
were good-natured as well as well- 
bred, and made creditable efforts to 
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recover their gravity ; yet every now 
and then they had threatenings of a 
fresh paroxysm at some new gaucherie 
of James’s. How he did hack and 
hew at his meat, and shovel down 
the sauwer-kraut with the blade of 
his knife, and go hunting the 
prunes and the cherries round his 
plate. He was quick enough to 
comprehend the situation, and be- 
came less and less at his ease. I 
flatter myself that I exerted myself 
not altogether unsuccessfully to 
overcome the prejudices the com- 
panionship must have excited; and 
we shook ourselves free from the 
incubus after supper, when we all 
adjourned in a body to the garden 
for coffee. But what might have 
been the more of a pleasure for its 
being so entirely unexpected, was 
comparatively spoiled; and, in hon- 
our, I could give no explanations. 
My lips were sealed as to Lurcher’s 
connection with us, and I had 
scruples as to placing Cox in a 
ridiculous light by saying that he 
had insisted on his servant dining 
with him. 

To my fancy, there is nothing 
much finer in the way of river 
scenery than the Danube between 
Ratisbon and Passau. As when 
Campbell sang of the river, so it is 
still—lonely almost within sound 
of the rattle of the railways, and 
all the more lovable for man’s 
neglect. A greater contrast to the 
Main can hardly be imagined than 
the swift, broad current of the rush- 
ing water—now sweeping round 
the base of a beetling precipice, 
now running in rapid shallows 
through the low highlands of a 
pastoral wilderness. You may be 
carried down the waterway for a 
league at a time without seeing 
even a herdsman or a forester on 
the “untrodden shore.” And so 
long as we went smoothly though 
swiftly with the stream, and had 
merely to do a little easy naviga- 








tion, Lurcher appeared to enjoy it 
amazingly. I can’t say that Cox 
was very successful in bringing out 
his latent esthetical instincts; and 
contemplated the woodland scen- 
ery and the occasional ruin of some 
picturesquely situated castle or con- 
vent with very moderate enthu- 
siasm. But he paddled away in 
quiet animal enjoyment of the 
balmy air and the lazy exercise. 
I should say that he might have 
been perfectly happy had it not 
been for the ever-abiding apprehen- 
sion of troubles and dangers ahead. 
But every now and then, when the 
canoe began to dance in the bub- 
bling turmoil of incipient whirlpools, 
he showed unmistakable signs of 
alarm by the nervous jerking of 
the paddle; and had it been a 
question of his safety in an awk- 
ward moment, I should have been 
sorry indeed to have insured him 
from shipwreck. What he felt, 
however, he kept to himself; he 
said little or nothing, though he 
would sometimes shrink together: 
and I liked him all the better for 
not giving expression to his alarm. 
But all at once a more formidable 
sound came to our ears, though 
mellowed to a surly murmur by 
the distance; and at the next 
sharp turn of the river we got 
a full front view of what awaited 
us. It was nothing very perilous, 
after all, when you made a calm 
survey of the hydrography. There 
was nothing in the rush that the 
small river-steamers were not in 
the habit of breasting daily ; and 
there was a side channel where 
the water flowed over shallows, 
where an upset need have no 
serious consequences to a fair swim- 
met. On that channel, Abraham, 
as commodore, decided at once. “I 
shall lead,” he called out. “You 
can come next, Hooper, and leave 
Jim there to follow in your wake, 
There’s nothing to be afraid of, 
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Jim,” he added, encouragingly. 
“You know I’ve taught you to 
swim very well, and Mr. Hooper and 
I will be below to wait for you.” 

We had been, during our rapid 
consultation, holding on to some 
reeds on the bank. Off he shot, 
accordingly, and I confess I fol- 
lowed him with malicious alacrity. 
For Abraham’s protégé and my 
darling aversion was evidently in- 
finitely more ill at ease than he had 
been at the table d’héte the even- 
ing before. He balanced himself 
on the brink of the abyss like a 
crippled jackdaw on a perch, and 
there was an unpleasant scowl on 
his sallow face as he looked after 
the receding shoulders of his mas- 
ter. It was the sight of the scowl 
that hastened my departure, reliev- 
ing me of my lingering compunction. 
There was nothing for the unfor- 
tunate James but to harden his 
heart, and commit himself to his 
destinies. And so, with muttered 
curses, he made a start in his turn; 
and when I had leisure to look 
over my shoulder and observe him, 
he reminded me of nothing so 
much as a monkey gone to sea in 
a washing-tub. His paddle seemed 
to sway wildly in the air, like the 
sails of an ill-regulated windmill; 
the canoe as often as not swung 
half-broadside on to the current ; 
and it needed no great gift of pro- 
phecy to divine that he must come 
to inevitable grief. 

So indeed it proved. When the 
canoe capsized and “ spilled him in 
the drink,” as the Americans say, 
he made some spasmodic attempts 
to strike out; but immediately he 
swallowed a gallon or so of water, 
lost nerve altogether, and came bob- 
bing down the current. In that 


supreme crisis Abraham astonished 
me. It is true that, as we were 
both on the look-out, there was no 
actual danger. At the same time, 
his protégé was far more to be 


pitied than when he complained 
of aches in the back on the Main 
a few days before. I fancy that 
Abraham was bracing himself to 
play the stoic, in the knowledge 
that his protégé was having a mag- 
nificent moral lesson. He knew we 
should bring the castaway to the 
shore somehow, and then he would 
be all the better man for the ad- 
venture and the escape. Calmly 
wading over the knees, his legs 
planted solidly apart, he caleu- 
lated his distance and watched his 
opportunity. As Jim came swirl- 
ing by, he reached out a powerful 
arm and caught him in a clutch of 
iron by the back of the neck. And 
I am bound to say that if James 
was as miserable as he looked when 
we laid him out upon the bank to 
dry, he must have been very wretch- 
ed indeed. He disgorged a good 
deal of fluid, taking in a good deal 
more in the shape of cognac, and 
then he began to recover. Abra- 
ham hung over him like a mother 
over her child, and was as sympa- 
thising now as he had been impas- 
sive before. But the half-drowned 
rat we had been labouring to revive 
did anything but respond in a simi- 
lar spirit. In his state of irritable 
semi-consciousness, I fancied I could 
read his real feelings; for this time 
there was no possibility of misin- 
terpreting the malicious glare with 
which he looked up in the benign 
face of his benefactor,—so much so, 
that I could not help speaking of 
it subsequently to Cox. Of course 
I might as well have spared my 
pains. Indeed Abraham spoke de- 
cidedly sharply for him. “ My good 
fellow, you have always been hard 
on him. No man could be expect- 
ed to look pleasant in the circum- 
stances, and I begin to be sorry I 
let him risk such a fright. We 
overdid the training, and that is 
the fact. Besides,” he added, after 
a moment, “even if the lad is not 
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_ all we could wish him to be, I 


have reasons for sticking to him 
—and stick to him I will.” 
Naturally, the convalescent and 
his canoe—which we had succeed- 
ed in rescuing as well as himself 
—were comfortably forwarded per 
train to Vienna. There the re- 
morseful philanthropist did all in 
his power to console him for that 
mauvais quart d’heure and its con- 
sequences. For Jim had made the 
most of his ducking and his fright 
—getting up, as it struck me, very 
creditably, a short, hacking cough, 
and inventing a hectic flush which, 
for the life of me, I could never 
detect. When he had not his 
meals served in his chamber, he 
was content with a seat at the 
couriers’ table in the luxurious 
Imperial Hotel. But, aw revanche, 
we took him about with us to see 
many of the sights, and did our 
best to brighten him while improv- 
ing his mind. What cheered him 
up most were the beer-gardens and 
cafés, where Cox used to have him 
seated at an adjoining table, and 
saw his wants carefully attended 
to. For a man with severe theories 
as to condition, Abraham believed 
firmly in beer; and there his protégé 
thoroughly agreed with him. That 
was all very well; and I, for one, 
should not have been hard on him on 
that account, admiring Herr Dreher 
and his brewery as Ido. What I 
disliked more was his demeanour 
when we took him to the Schatz- 
kammer. It is one of the choicest 
collections of artistic rarities in the 
world; the Viennese assert that it 
is even superior to the more famous 
Griine Gewélbe of Dresden. It was 
not to be expected that Jim should 
show any great ‘enthusiasm over the 
miniature masterpieces of exquisite 
sculpture. But for Cox’s sake, and 
the hopes of his moral experiment, 
I hardly liked the ugly lustre of his 
vrotégé’s eyes as. they lighted up 





over gems of priceless value. He 
seemed fully to appreciate the value 
of a tiny cup chiselled out of a 
single emerald. I could realise his 
raptures had he been permitted to 
bathe hands covered with bird-lime 
in some of the trays of brilliants 
and opals. Had I believed in the 
Pythagorean dogma of the metemp- 
sychosis, I could have fancied that 
the soul of Jonathan Wild was ani- 
mating the body of Mr. James 
Lurcher. 

We embarked our canoes on a 
goods-van from Vienna for Paris, 
and worked westwards ourselves 
through Tyrol to Switzerland. On 
the way I had no just cause to com- 
plain of Mr. Lurcher’s company— 
though all the same, as a measure 
of instinctive precaution, I locked 
my portmanteau at the hotel more 
scrupulously than I was usually in 
the habit of doing. I heartily assent- 
ed to Cox’s notion that it was un- 
wise to expose James to unneces- 
sary temptation. Once, indeed, I 
availed myself of the ex-convict’s 
experience by submitting a suspi- 
cious gold coin to his inspection, 
when he pronounced unhesitatingly 
against its genuineness, in the hope, 
as I fancied, that I should hand it 
over to him—a hope which, by the 
way, proved altogether fallacious. 

It chanced to be an unfortunate 
season for a novice making his 
début in the higher Alps. The snow 
was lying late and deep in the 
passes, while latterly a rainfall and 
a low temperature conspired to make 
them unusually impracticable. The 
gloom of the season had cast its 
shadows upon Wildheuer’s cherry 
face when we met him by appoint- 
ment at the Bear Hotel in Grindel- 
wald. His face brightened, though, 
when he and Cox got to talkin 
over old times and excursions ; onl 
the hope that springs eternal in the 
human breast animated them with 
the prospect of new adventures. 
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Of course Cox insisted on James 
being present at these exciting 
consultations. He wished to put 
the youth in heart for mountain- 
eering; he was persuaded that en- 
thusiasm must prove contagious; 
and he knew, besides, that that dar- 
ing yet sagacious guide was a per- 
fect treasure-house of mountain 
experience. So far as James had 
tried anything above the snow-line, 
he did not appear to take very 
kindly to the work. We had taken 
him over some smallish things 
already, and in proportion as he 
mounted above the snow, spirits 
and courage seemed rather to desert 
him. Even on ledges that were 
far from dizzy for average mortals, 
he showed neither the confidence 
nor the sure-footedness of the cha- 
mois. And at any sudden turn 
on a most practicable path round a 
precipice, he would puff and blow, 
and show changes of colour, that 
were more than mere shortness of 
breath should account for. Yet 
never for a moment did Abraham 
profess to lose faith in his pupil’s 
capabilities. No woman eager to 
make the best of some unworthy 
object of her affections was ever 
more ingenious in inventing ex- 
cuses; and there must have been 
something touching to the most 
cynical mind in the hopes with 
which he clung to his protégé. 

So he had all the air of having 
arranged a most agreeable surprise 
when one evening at the Grimsel, 
when the weather showed signs of 
amendment, he intimated to the 
youth an expedition for the next day. 

“We have only showed you the 
fringes of the Alps yet, young fel- 
low; but if the weather holds up 
to-morrow I have a real pleasure in 
store for you.” 

Whereupon Mr. Lurcher’s face 
was a picture. With the shadows 


and the ghastly lights flitting about 
it, it reminded one of a mountain- 





top in a summer thunder-shower, 
Intense disgust and deadly appre- 
hension were most vividly depicted 
turn by turn; but at the same time, 
the predominating sense of self-in- 
terest induced him to control his 
feelings and brace his mind for 
the worst. In internal soliloquy 
he probably said to himself that 
there was no disputing his benefac- 
tor’s crotchets: by insisting upon 
backing out of this affair, he would 
have run a risk he hardly cared to 
encounter; and if he were bound 
to go through with it, it would be 
as well to assume the serenity he 
was as far as possible from feeling. 

I know not what Abraham may 
have thought; at all events, he 
made a show of seeing nothing. 
And he went on with unimpaired 
cheerfulness— 

“Yes, Wildheuer half believes in 
some fine weather at last; and if he 
should turn out to be in the right, 
we are going over the Strahleck. 
We shall take it easy: make our 
start in the afternoon, sleeping in 
the little hut over the Aar glacier ; 
and the morning after, if all goes 
well, you shall climb the ice-wall 
and cross the Strahleck.. So you 
had better turn in early, and see you 
have a good night.” 

Judging by Mr. Lurcher’s looks 
next morning, I should say he had 
ee the usual attention to such 

indly and well-meant advice. He 
may have enjoyed such rest as the 
criminal the night before his execu- 
tion. And though I knew he must 
have been a drag on the party in 
any case, as it was, I felt a moral 
conviction that we should have good 
reason for gratitude if we ever got 
him to Grindelwald. I should have 
said as much to Abraham had I not 
already taken my part and resigned 
myself to my destiny. And if I did 
not have it out with Cox, it was no 
use talking to Wildheuer, who had 
shrugged his shoulders with elo- 
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quent significance when he heard 
that Lurcher was to be one of us. 
Wildheuer already saw how the land 
lay ; but he was too loyally devoted 
to Abraham to protest against any 
of his fancies, unless, indeed, it had 
been a question of life and death. 

We made out, tant bien que 
mal, the mounting to the rickety 
hut under a rock overhanging the 
lower Aar glacier. That was mere 
drudgery, or little more. And 
James, who, as I have said already, 
was sufficiently wiry of body, had 
plodded up the slopes of yielding 
snow, though at a considerable 
expenditure of snorts and groans. 
But perhaps he might have accom- 
modated himself with a_ better 
grace to the inconveniences to 
which we had to submit at our 
night quarters. It was bitter cold 
after sunset, and we had driving 
showers of hail and sleet, which 
were forced by the fierce gusts of 
the wind through the innumerable 
chinks and crannies. The supper 
was unsatisfactory, being tepid or 
cold, as we had the choice between 
trying to nurse up a fire in the 
open, and stifling ourselves with 
wood-smoke within the cabin; and 
the wine of the Valais, as it always 
has, had the subacid flavour of 
earth, and was iced into the bar- 
gain to a most unpalatable tem- 
perature. Assuredly there was no 
Dutch courage to be drawn from 
it, and nothing but the exhilaration 
from adventure in prospect could 
have sent one cheerfully to some 
mouldering hay that was to do duty 
for a bed. 

Abraham threw himself down on 
the unsavoury truss, and was locked 
almost instantaneously in the arms 
of Morpheus. For myself, I can 
only frankly confess that I sel- 
dom if ever sleep in such circum- 
stances; and had I cherished any 
hopes of having a tolerable night, 
they would have been speedily 





dissipated nN the neighbourhood of 
Lurcher. No doubt our tiny bed- 
fellows were lively, and the melan- 
choly howling of the winds was any- 
thing rather than soporific. Yet Lur- 
cher need not have bemoaned his 
fortunes and cursed everything in 
general in such a distinctly audible 
key. To be sure, I pulled him up 
very sharply, though taking care to 
abuse him in a whisper, for fear of 
awakening my friend. But neither 
remonstrances nor threats could 
calm his restlessness, and all the 
time my imagination would run 
riot in interpreting the probable 
course of his thoughts. When 
Wildheuer came to rouse us in the 
morning, I felt more kindly towards. 
Mr. Lurcher than ever. 

A hurried snack of bread, cold 
mutton, and coffee, and we took 
our fresh departure at 2.30. Hap- 
pily the weather had continued to 
clear, and some drifting veils of 
gauzy vapour hardly dimmed the 
glories of a brilliant morn or the 
sparkle of the stars where the 
heavens were unclouded. We struck 
down across the glacier to mount 
by the moraine in the middle. It 
was a rough and fatiguing scramble, 
but nothing more. We had to find’ 
our way somehow over the huge 
blocks, that were sticky and slippery 
after the recent sleet. None of us 
was much inclined for conversa- 
tion; and except for an occasional’ 
mysterious sound from the solemn 
recesses of the snow-slopes, or the 
murmuring of the rills in their sub- 
terranean channels, the only inter- 
ruption to the silence was an occa- 
sional growl when any of the party 
missed his footing. Mr. Lurcher 
lost his legs more often than any of 
us, but still he picked himself up. 
and proceeded. 

Suddenly there burst upon us a. 
transformation - scene that inspired 
us with fresh life and spirits. The- 
summits that had been silvered by 
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the moonshine caught the first faint- 
ness of a rosy flush that gradually 
spread and deepened. The reflec- 
tion of the dawn came lower and 
lower, while the moonlight was still 
sleeping on the opposite crests ; and 
then the sun appeared in all his 
glory over the grand peaks to the 
right of us. Everything that had 
hitherto blushed rosy red was blaz- 
ing in a sheathing of burnished gold, 
while the depths of the glacier-beds 
in the valleys beneath were envel- 
oped in shadows that seemed the 
blacker by contrast. The very 
guides were impressed. Wildheuer 
stood leaning on his alpenstock, sniff- 
ing the freshening breath of the 
morning like a chamois buck or the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father. James 
remained impenetrable and imper- 
turbable as the porters, who had 
taken advantage of the brief halt 
to slip the burthens from their 
shoulders. To be sure, he said, 
“ Ah, sir, it’s most lovelly !” when 
Cox insisted on calling his attention 
to it; but I saw that he forced out 
the ejaculation under a sense of 
intense injury. 

We might have all enjoyed the 
scenery more had we been able to 
take the walking more easily. But 
soon we were breasting the shelving 
curves of the Finsteraar glacier, 
and uncommonly stiff they were. 
There was no danger to speak of, 
but there was an infinity of insig- 
nificant crevasses, which we had to 
stride across or to turn. And so 
low as this, the snow continued to 
be sloppy; so that the scaling be- 
came exceedingly laborions. Still 
Mr. Lurcher’s bodily strength stood 
him in good stead, and he showed 
no signs of breaking down. But 
the sighs that broke from his 
heaving bosom came heavier and 
heavier: with a dodginess that did 
his resources considerable credit, he 
was always hitting on pretexts for 
a check,—now he was tying a boot- 


lace; now he was casting enrap- 
tured glances behind; and then 
Abraham was only too willing to 
wait for him; and again he would 
answer to an imaginary call, and 
come to a standstill till the matter 
was cleared up. And the despond- 
ing looks he cast up towards the 
ridge before us ought to have moved 
any heart that was not of stone. 

However, everything must have 
an end, and so had that slow ascent. 
We found no serious difficulties 
on the famous ice-wall—that year 
it chanced to be easy; and the 
famous bergschrund was so solidly 
bridged over that one might have 
passed without suspecting its exist- 
ence. It was only here and there 
we cut a short flight of steps in its 
frozen face—which was just as well, 
by the way, as I marked a nervous 
quivering in Mr. Lurcher’s limbs 
when he saw the ice-axe called into 
requisition. We admired the view, 
of course, with its magnificent fore- 
ground and the brilliant middle 
distances, of tumbling rivulets and 
cascades of ice swelling into glacier 
rivers and estuaries, till they dis- 
charged themselves in torrents in 
the expanse of the widening lakes, 
which were lost to our sight in the 
windings of the valleys. But the 
day was glorious, and the view 
would keep; and the sharp calls of 
the stomach silenced the raptures 
of the soul. 

“Let us buckle to breakfast— 
luncheon — whatever you like to 
call it,” said Abraham, heartily. 
“Tf I know anything of your con- 
stitution, Hooper, you must have 
been ravening hours ago; and as 
for you, James, my poor fellow, it’s 
high time you recruited with a 
‘square’ meal. You needn’t laugh, 
Hooper; he isn’t hardened to this 
kind of thing like you; and now 
that I come to try it a second time, 
I doubt the Strahleck was a stiff 
bit of work to set him to.” 
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“Tt’s made me stiff and sore 
too,” whined James, lugubriously. 
“T’ve such stitches in my back and 
side as never were; and as for my 
legs and arms, I feel as if the bones 
were broken in them. Please, sir, 
will it be very long before we get 
there, when once we fairly start to 
go down ?” 

“Long! Lord bless you, my 

ood lad,—that’s to say, not very 
long,” he added, catching himself 
quickly. 

But I knew as well as he that it 
would take us eight good hours at 
the shortest, if we made no quicker 
way than we had done hitherto; 
and I began to have grave mis- 
givings as to the likelihood of 
James holding out. He had bodily 
strength enough, it was clear; and 
so far Abraham was justified in 
having set him to such a task as 
the Strahleck, which, though toil- 
some, could scarcely be called peril- 
ous. But it was just as plain that 
he was chicken-hearted, though he 
had a tolerable head of his own; 
and endurance without pluck and 
enjoyment goes but a short half- 
way in the higher Alps. 

“Why, you seem to be off your 
feed, James,” ejaculated Abraham, 
anxiously. “Do pass him a thigh 
of that chicken, Hooper; it goes 
down more easily than the cold 
mutton.” And for once I shared 
Abraham’s anxiety, for [ thought it 
an ominous sign when Lurcher, 
after long fasting and exercise, 
turned a cold shoulder to the con- 
tents of the luncheon-sack. If he 
did not eat to keep up his forces, 
the rest of us would have to carry 
him before all was over. On the 


other hand, he was very ready to 


drink; and though Abraham began 
by lacing his cups for him, subse- 
quently he had to lay an embargo 
on the brandy. 

“Take care, James, my lad; 
mind how you take spirits on an 
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empty stomach.” And indeed the 
warning came none too soon, for 
James was waxing unpleasantly 
lively. 

While the descent lay over banks 
of snow, we accomplished it swiftly 
and easily enough. At first, where 
it was really steep, we took it gin- 
gerly ; but afterwards, as the slopes 
became gentler, we went in for 
glissades. I remarked that James 
had provided himself with a spirit- 
flask, from which he repeatedly 
took stealthy sips; so I took an 
early opportunity of relieving him 
of it, when his jodellings were 
silenced in a fit of the sulks. At 
last we were brought up by an 
impasse among the lower rocks, and 
turned aside to strike down on the 
glacier. That was more easily de- 
cided upon than done. There was 
rather an ugly abyss yawning round 
the side of it, which we traced back- 
wards for some considerable distance 
without its appearing to get any 
more practicable. However, it was 
hardly worth while searching far- 
ther, for the guides pronounced 
the passage safe enough with very 
ordinary precautions. So the rope 
was called into requisition—we 
had only used it once or twice on 
the other side of the pass—and 
carefully attached to our persons. 
Wildheuer took the jump first, 
next Cox, and then a porter, and 
finally myself; so we had grouped 
ourselves into a most solid point 
d’appui on the ledge on the Grim- 
sel brink. Next came Lurcher’s 
turn. Animated by our example 
he took the leap lightly enough, 
but somehow he slipped and jump- 
ed a little short, coming down upon 
a shelving cornice of rotten snow. 
It crumbled beneath his boots and 
he subsided into the chasm, to be 
brought up with a jerk. There 
was no real danger, and we hauled 
him up again by main force, al- 
though his hands were slightly 
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scored in the operation. But what 
a change was there, when he was 
landed in safety on the glacier! 
Thé fictitious courage that came 
from the cognac had all evaporated, 
and his pulses were going at a fitful 
gallop. The colour had faded from 
is cheeks, and his eyes stared 
blankly into vacancy. Well, we 
rubbed him down and tried to 
cheer him up, and administered 
another dose of stimulant; and 
then, as we were all getting im- 
patient, we forced ‘him to set him- 
self in motion. Unluckily this 
part of the glacier was a good deal 
crevassed, and he took to craning 
at each of the transverse rifts. For- 
tunately they were so narrow that, 
by seizing him under the armpits 
and applying judicious pressure 
from behind, we had no great 
difficulty in lifting him along. But 
we were losing precious time, and 
the strain on the temper was be- 
coming insupportable. Mine went 
altogether. “That precious pro- 
tégé of yours is a regular Jonah, 
Cox. He has been playing the 
very mischief with us all through 
our trip, and now he is spoiling as 
promising an expedition as ever a 
couple of gentlemen started on. 
Thanks to him, we shall have to 
spend the night in the open, if 
we don’t leave our bones in the 
glacier, as appears likely enough.” 
The softness of Abraham’s answer 
should have turned away the wrath 
of any man. He apologised so 
humbly for his indiscretion and 
the shortcémings of his pet, that 
I felt my lips must be sealed till 
we came through our troubles. 
And my ill-humour was turned in 
upon myself, so far as I could not re- 
lieve it in smothered execrations on 
Lurcher. How we did labour under 
a glaring sun at dragging his limp 
dead-weight along! Now and again 
we made him rally for a bit, but he 
seemed to have lost the power of sus- 


tained motion. Wildheuer did his 
duty like a man; and in his genial 
camaraderie for Gox, he uttered no 
word of complaint. But his influence 
after a time failed to pacify his fol- 
lowers, and the porters fairly struck 
for extra pay, which we were obliged 
to promise them then and there. 

Meanwhile Lurcher grew limper 
and limper. 

There can be no question that he 
was quite conscious enough to go 
through a period of actual suffering. 
Each slight effort he made for him- 
self was a pain to him; and pos- 
sibly judging others by himself, he 
was in deadly apprehension of be- 
ing dropped and left behind. At 
least he was muttering entreaties 
that we should not desert him, 
while we were steadily dragging at 
him by relays with a purchase of 
several horse-power. It was lucky 
that he put off swooning till we had 
wellnigh cleared the glacier; and 
shortly after we had revived him, 
we emerged upon some pastures 
that lay like an oasis of emerald 
among the surrounding snows. 

Though the sun was sloping to 
the west, there were several hours 
of light before us; and had we only 
been unencumbered, as we ought to 
have been, we might have turned 
up comfortably for supper at the 
Grimsel. As it was, going further 
was not to be dreamed of, and we 
thought ourselves lucky in lighting 
upon some deserted chdlets. It 
was not a cheerful look-out at the 
best. The hungry porters had 
devoured the cold meat, and in the 
circumstances we did not care to 
grumble at them. One ration of 
bread among the seven would have 
reduced itself to something like a 
couple of ounces per man; and we 
had each to be mulcted in a portion 
of that. to contribute to the better 
nourishment of the invalid. Abra- 
ham never showed to more advan- 
tage. I admired him more than 




















ever, and so I am sure did Wild- 
heuer. He had consolatory and 
apologetic words for everybody, 
while he monopolised the post of 
sick-nurse to the invalid; and if he 
was up once in the night, he must 
have been on foot at least a score of 
times. 

Next morning, setting out by 
times, we got our helpless Jonah 
safely down—sending a messenger 
for a chaise-a-porteur, which met 
us when carrying became practi- 
cable. And at Grindelwald we 
lifted Lurcher into the bed, from 
which he did not rise for a day or 
two. He had asharp attack of fever, 
which communicated itself to the 
brain, and for the first day and 
night was delirious. Unsatisfied 
with the best local advice, Abraham 
insisted upon sending for a Berne 
doctor; and that distinguished 
practitioner prescribed care and 
repose, and journeying by easy 
stages afterwards. Aggravating as 
it was, there was nothing for it but 
patience, for I felt bound to see 
Abraham through his bother. My 
duties were chiefly confined to try- 
ing to be pleasant company to him ; 
for, as before, he did almost every- 
thing for the convalescent. His 
systems of moral discipline and 
physical training may have been 
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rashly ones and I could have 
forgiven his pupil for being in- 
clined to kick at them: but put- 
ting the circumstances of their 
original connection out of the ques- 
tion if ever a man earned the 
gratitude of a fellow-mortal, surely 
Cox had a right to the devotion of 
Lurcher. Had I seen the patient in 
any way disposed to acknowledge the 
debt, my personal feelings might 
have softened to him. But, weighed 
in the balance, he was found want- 
ing, and something more. If there 
is veritas in vino, so there is in a 
brain attack; and while he was re- 
covering his senses, although still 
something light-headed, he showed 
malignity rather than mere aversion 
to his benefactor. Whether Cox 
perceived that, I cannot say; I had 
ho heart to speak to him on the 
subject. Being far from deficient 
in shrewdness or good sense, I 
imagine he could hardly fail to 
have remarked it ; though I do not 
doubt that that indomitable good- 
nature of his made all manner of 
ingenious excuses for the ungrateful 
one. But I took leave of them at 
Berne on their homeward journey, 
in the conviction that where my 
friend had been sowing charity 
broadcast, he was likely to reap 
nothing save thorns and thistles. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS: 


WHO HAS PERSONATED TIIEM. 


IIl.—PORTIA. 


BRYNTYSILIO, NEAR LLANGOLLEN, 
1st September 1880. 


**In Belmont is a lady richly left.” 


It is such a pleasure to me, dear 
friend, to do anything to beguile 
your thoughts from the pain and 
weariness of your sick-bed, that I 
will try at once to carry out your 
wish, and put on paper some of the 
ideas which have guided me in rep- 
resenting Portia. Your letter tells 
me that she is “one of your great 
heroines,” and that you desire to 
hear about her most of all. I am 
very glad to know you hold her to 
be a “real, typical, great lady and 
woman.” This is my own thought. 
I have always classed her with Vit- 
toria Colonna, Cassandra Fedele, 
and women of that stamp; and I 
have loved her all the more, per- 
haps, that from the days of Shakes- 
ee to our own the stage has done 

er but scanty justice. 

But it is of little moment to con- 
sider how far away from Shakespeare 
has been the Portia of the English 
stage, as we gather from its annals. 
Rather should we try to form a 
clear and definite conception of her 
character, and of her influence up- 
on the main incidents of the play, 
by a conscientious study of her in 
the leaves of the great master’s 
“unvalued book.” This, then, is 
how she pictures herself to my 
thoughts. 

I have always looked upon her 
as a perfect piece of nature’s handi- 
work. Her character combines all 
the graces of the richest womanhood 


with the strength of purpose, the 


wise helpfulness, and _ sustained 
power of the noblest manhood. 
Indeed, in this instance, Shakes- 
peare shows us, that it is the 
woman’s keener wit and insight 
which sees into and overcomes the 
difficulty which has perplexed the 
wisest heads in Venice. For, with- 
out a doubt, as it seems to me 
at least, it is to her cultivated 
and bright intelligence, and not 
alone to the learned Bellario, her 
cousin, that Bassanio is indebted 
for the release of his friend An- 
tonio. 

She comes before us at a time 
when, like another sweet Italian 
lady, she has “seen no age, nor 
known no sorrow.” Alas for the 
sad fate which awaits poor Des- 
demona! But Portia has known 
no sorrow while we know her, and 
we leave her in the gratified joy of 
having given to her husband not 
only “her house, her servants, and 
herself,” but of having also, by her 
fine intelligence, rescued and re- 
stored to him his best-loved friend 
and kinsman. 

To know how she has been able 
to do this, we must go back to her 
youth. I think of her as the cherish- 
ed child of a noble father—a father 
proud of his child’s beauty, and of 
the promise which he sees in her of 
rare gifts of mind and heart. The 
latter he spares no pains to foster. 
He is himself no ordinary man. 
He anticipates the danger to which 
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the beautiful aud wealthy heiress 
may be exposed, and it was by 
one of those “good inspirations” 
which, as Nerissa says, “ holy men 
have at their death,” that he fixes 
upon the device of the three caskets, 
“whereof who chooses his meaning, 
chooses” his beloved daughter. 

From the first his thoughts have 
been to train her to succeed him in 
his high position. With this view 
he has surrounded her with all that 
is beautiful in art and ennobling in 
study, and placed her in the society 
of scholars, poets, soldiers, states- 
men, the picked and noblest minds 
of her own and other lands. Amidst 
this throng of honoured guests, not 
the least honoured, we may be sure, 
was the learned “cousin, Dr. Bel- 
lario.” ‘This cousin we may believe 
to have been a constant visitor at 
princely Belmont; and indeed to 
have been her instructor in juris- 
prudence—a not unfitting branch 
of the future heiress of Belmont’s 
education. One can imagine the 
girl Portia rushing to him for help 
in some youthful perplexity, and 
how charmed he must have been 
by the hopeful dawning of that 
“intuitive decision of a bright and 
thorough-edged intellect,” of which 
she was afterwards to give so signal 
a proof. It is obvious, at any rate, 
that she took an interest in his 
pursuits. Perhaps they have, even 
in those early days, “turned over 
many books together,” and so she 
may have in some measure uncon- 
sciously fitted herself for the great 
task which awaited her in the 
future. 

Her father may have seen with 
pleased surprise the bias of her mind 
towards such studies; and this, as 
well as her affection for her learned 
teacher, may have led him to take 
her to some of the famous trials of 
the day, so that when her own hour 
of trial comes, when heart and head 
must alike be strong, and her self- 
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possession is taxed to the uttermost, 
she knows at least the forms of the 
court, and through no_ technical 
ignorance would be likely to betray 
herself. If this were not so, how 
could she, however assured of her 
power to overcome the Jew, have 
dared to venture into the presence 
of such an assembly as that “ great 
court of Venice,” where any failure 
would have been disastrous not 
merely to herself but to Bellario ? 

Thus richly left, richly endowed, 
we find her, by her wise father’s 
will, not allowed to “choose one 
nor refuse none,” but forced to sub- 
mit to be wooed, and sought by 
“ renowned suitors” “whom the four 
winds blow in from every coast.” 
She feels this to be hard; but so 
deep is her reverence for her father, 
that she has schooled herself to bow 
implicitly to his will. “If I live 
to be as old as Sibylla, I will die 
as chaste as Diana, unless I be 
obtained by the manner of my 
father’s will.” She tells us, in her 
own playful way, how little the 
various “suitors who are already 
come” have won upon her,—the 
Neapolitan prince who loves, and 
“doth nothing but talk of his 
horse;” the young county Pala- 
tine who “smiles not,” “doth no- 
thing but frown,” and is full of 
“unmannerly sadness ;” the French 
lord, M. le Bon, who is “every 
man in no man,” and who, in imi- 
tating all, has ended by retaining 
no individuality. But one thing 
he must have been,—amusing ; 
and we may be sure, that in after- 
times he will not unfrequently be 
a guest at Belmont. Then, after 
descriptions of the English, the 
Scottish, and the German suitors, 
with their peculiarities hit off to a 
nicety, we find her prettily excusing 
herself by saying, “In truth, I 
know it is a sin to be a mocker.” 
But there is no malice in her mind. 
Her descriptions make us see the 
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men before us: few words, but 
vivid pictures. 

The next two we are allowed to 
judge of for ourselves, as they come 
before us with all the pomp of their 
great retinues. The Prince of 
Morocco bears himself nobly, and 
in “choosing wrong,” shows at 
least that he rates Portia highly: 
“Never so rich a gem was set in 
worse than gold.” And in taking 
leave he says, “I have too grieved 
a heart to take a tedious leave: 
thus losers part.” Then arrives 
the Prince of Arragon, who, after 
refusing to “choose what many men 
desire,” and “rank him with the 
barbarous multitudes,” assumes de- 
sert, and chooses the silver casket 
containing the fool’s head. 

Portia cannot have been an un- 
moved spectator of these scenes. 
How must her heart and pulse have 
trembled when in danger of having 
to accept such unwelcome husbands ! 
For, although heart-whole, yet she 
is not “fancy free.” We learn from 
her dame dhonneur and friend, 
Nerissa, that in her father’s time 
there was one visitor, a “ Venetian, 
ascholar, and a soldier,” whom 
Nerissa considered of all men the 
“best deserving a fair lady.” Portia 
responds very briefly, but sugges- 
tively, “I remember him well; 
and [ remember him worthy of thy 
praise.” Often, no doubt, has she 
wondered why he has not presented 
himself among her suitors. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, the languor 
of hope deferred speaks in the first 
words we hear from her lips: “ By 
my troth, Nerissa, my little body 
is a-weary of this great world.” 
The one, who she thought might 
possibly have been among the first 
comers, comes not at all. 

After the departure of the Prince 
of Arragon, arrives a messenger to 
announce the coming of the “ Lord 
Bassanio.” He comes at last! but at 
what a cost she guesses not. We 














know, from his description to 
Antonio, what he thinks of her,— 
“Oh, she is fair, and, fairer than 
that word, of wondrous virtues.” 
Something stately as well as gracious 
there must have been in her beauty, 
for he likens her to “Cato’s daugh- 
ter, Brutus’ Portia.” In any case, 
we know that he is welcome. In 
the choosing of the caskets, the 
“soldier and the scholar” also 
shows himself something of a poet. 
How charmingly he apostrophises 
“ Fair Portia’s counterfeit” !— 


‘* What demi 
Hath come so near creation? 
eyes ? 


ove these 


Here are sever'd lips, 
Parted with sugar breath : so sweet a bar 
Should sever such sweet friends. Here 
in her hairs, 
The painter plays the spider, and hath 
woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her 


e es,— 

How could he see to do them? having 
made one 

— it should have power to steal 


both his, 
And leave itself unfurnished.” 


And here, as often in other places, 
I ask myself, were the painters of 
Shakespeare’s day grateful to him 
for what he said of their art? Or 
was it then, as too often now, that 
the follower of each art lived only 
in his own, looking down upon 
and knowing little of all others; 
forgetting that it is out of the com- 
mingling of all art that perfect work 
in any direction must come; as in 
nature all’ the elements, all the 
seasons, unite to form the exquisite 
harmonies and ever-varying pictures 
which we behold and admire in 
creation ? 

Throughout the early part of the 
last of the casket scenes, what 
tortures of suspense must Portia 
have endured, for by this time her 
heart has made its choice! How 
she must try to rest her faith in 
her father’s love, and in the hope 
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that the “good inspiration,” which 
devised this choice of caskets, may 
prove itself in the choice of the 
one “who shall rightly love”! 
Hard it is for her to know the 
right casket, and yet to give no 
hint; and not only not be herself 
“forsworn,” but by ordering her 
suite “to stand all aloof,” far apart 
from the caskets, to insure that no 
accident shall, unintentionally on 
the part of a bystander, direct Bas- 
sanio’s choice ! 

With what a heart-leaps she finds 
him choose the right casket! With 
what excess of happiness ! 


“O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 
In — rain thy joy, Bon this ex- 


I feel t too much thy blessing, make it 


ess, 
For fear I surfeit!” 


Then, when Bassanio comes to 
claim her according to the “ gentle 
scroll,” how frankly and nobly she 
gives him not only all he asks 
—herself—but her very all— 
with the desire that she could 
be “trebled twenty times herself” 
—“in virtues, beauties, livings, 
friends, exceed account” ! 

And now when congratulations 
are over, and their happiness ap- 
pears complete, the evil news ar- 
rives, brought by Bassanio’s friends 
Salario, Lorenzo, and Jessica, of the 
overthrow of Antonio’s fortune ;— 
that all his ventures have failed ;— 
that the time has gone by within 
which the bond might be redeemed, 
and that nothing can drive the in- 
exorable Jew “from the envious 
~ of forfeiture, of justice and his 

nd.” Thus all at once comes the 
test which is to show that the 
union of Portia with Bassanio is 
indeed a “ marriage of true minds.” 
It is enough that Antonio is the 
bosom friend of Bassanio,—“ the 
semblance of his soul,”—to assure 
her that he is worthy to be hers 
also. For, in her own words— 
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‘*Tn companions 
That do converse and waste the time 


together, 

Whee souls do bear an equal on of 
ove, 

There must be needs a like pro 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of Fepirit,” 


Moreover, what a picture of that 
friend hus Bassanio given ! 


‘“‘The dearest friend to me, the kindest 
man; 
and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy.” 


At first, Portia evidently does 
not realise the extent of the Jew’s 
malignity. She feels that, at any 
sacrifice, he must be bought over to 
cancel his bond, and she believes 
that this is possible. After having 
read Antonio’s letter, she has but 
one thought,—to hasten Bassanio’s 
departure, with ample means to 
satisfy the Jew. But first she 
must give him the right to use her 
means as his own; he must indeed 
be lord of all. 


“First, go with me to church, and call 
me wife: 
And then away to Venice to your friend.” 


During the time, brief as it can 
be made, of the preparation for 
the marriage ceremony, Portia will 
have heard all the particulars of 
the “merry bond;” she will have 
discovered that money alone, how- 
ever squandered, cannot shake the 
obdurate Jew’s determination. Ac- 
customed, as I have before sug- 
gested, by her peculiar training, 
to look with a judicial mind upon 
serious matters, she, after many 
questionings about its terms, by a 
happy instinct, I believe, hits upon 
the flaw in the bond. She will say 
nothing of this to Bassanio; but 
hurries him away with her wealth 
to use as his own, and then herself 
hastens to Padua, after despatching 
an avant-courier to Bellario, with 
a letter informing him of her ap- 
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proach, as well as of her belief that 
she has found a flaw in the bond, 
and requesting his presence at the 
trial. 

We find her, before her departure, 
in the lightest spirits, feeling virtu- 
ally assured of success, and even 
jesting in her new happiness with 
Nerissn, as to who shall 


** Prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear her dagger with a braver 
grace.” 


This state of mind, it appears to 
me, could not have been possible, 
had Portia known what was before 
her. She is at ease, because she 
is sure of the full sympathy of 
her friend and cousin Bellario, 
and counts with confidence on his 
presence in Venice to assist her; 
and so, after giving her house into 
the care of Lorenzo and Jessica, 
who are to be treated in their ab- 
sence as Lord Bassanio and herself, 
she goes gaily on to Padua with 
Nerissa. They must haste away, 
for they “must measure twenty 
miles to-day.” 

In the play we see that Portia 
sends Balthazar, her trusty servant 
whom she has “ ever found honest, 
true,” to Dr. Bellario with her letter 
of instructions, and bids him wait 
for her at “the traject,* the com- 
mon ferry which trades to Venice.” 
But either her mind must have 
changed, or she must have met 
messengers from Bellario on the 
road, who tell her of his illness and 
inability to help her in person. 
Consequently she hurries on to 
Padua; but when they meet—for 
that they do meet is certain—all 
her first joyful anticipations receive 
a woeful shock. She finds her dear 
old friend grievously sick. What 


is to be done? There is no help 
near; no time to be lost! The 
Jew “plies the Duke at morning 
and at night.” SBellario’s aid, she 
learns, has been summoned already 
by the Duke as a last resource. In 
this extremity, with no other help 
at hand, Bellario proposes that 
Portia shall go in his stead, recom- 
mended by him as a “ young doctor 
of Rome,” then visiting him. This 
must be done, or all is lost. Bel- 
lario confirms her belief as to the 
flaw in the bond, and furnishes her 
with his “own opinions” upon all 
the points of law most vital to the 
question. They “turn o’er many 
books together,” and Portia pro- 
ceeds to Venice, furnished, as Bel- 
lario writes to the Duke, with the 
Doctor’s opinion, “ which, bettered 
with his own learning (the great- 
ness whereof I cannot enough com- 
mend), goes with him, at my im- 
portunity, to fill up your Grace’s 
request in my stead.” All this 
suggests to me that Portia’s eye had 
been the first to see the flaw in the 
bond, and that her own impression 
had been confirmed by the great 
lawyer. 

Grave and anxious must have 
been her thoughts as she crossed 
the lagunes by “the common ferry 
which trades to Venice.” Hers was 
not a mind, however, to shrink 
before difficulty ; and, confirmed as 
she has been by the opinion of the 
great doctor of laws, she feels sure 
of success, if she can but be true 
to herself, and “forget she is a 
woman.” All the gay light-hearted- 
ness with which she started from 
Belmont had vanished under this 
unexpected aspect of affairs. With 
what trepidation, -with what anx- 
ious sense of responsibility, must 


* One of the most persistent errors of the text, carried on from the first folio, 
is ‘‘ tranect,” when Shakespeare evidently wrote ‘‘traject,” the equivalent for 
“* traghetto,” the word which may be seen at every ferry in Venice—‘‘ Traghctto 
della Salute,” &c. 
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a task—the mark for every eye, the 
“ observed of all observers!” Noth- 
ing but her deep love and grate- 
ful bapPy heart could sustain her 
through such a trial. To cease to 
be a woman for the time, is not so 
hard perhaps to one who has all her 
life been accustomed to a position 
of command and importance ; but, 
in the peculiar circumstances of this 
case, the effort must have been one 
of extreme difficulty. 

How skilfully, firmly, and gently 
she begins her task! We may be- 
lieve that she had some sympathy 
with Shylock. She has lately made 
his undutiful daughter welcome, 
because she is wedded to her hus- 
band’s friend. She cannot approve 
of Jessica’s uncalled-for accusation 
of her father :— 


**T have heard him swear 
That he would rather have Antonio's 
flesh, 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him.” 


But, with her usual thoughtful 
kindness, she feels for the stranger 
Jewess, and during her own absence 
puts her in a position in which her 
servants must show her all respect. 

Jessica must have had, no doubt, 
a sad enough life after her mother’s 
death. We see that Shylock was 
not of a nature to win love or re- 
spect from those immediately about 
him. Meanness and distrust were 
in the atmosphere which he made 
around him in his home life. She 
says, “Our house is hell.” That 
she can, despite her training, ap- 
aps goodness and virtue, may 
e inferred from what she says of 
Portia :-— 


““Why, if two gods should play some 
heavenly match, 

And on the wager lay twoearthly women, 

And Portia one, there must be something 


else 

Pawn’d with the other; for the poor rude 
world 

Hath not her fellow.” 











Still I believe Portia to have 
more sympathy with the Jew than 
with his daughter. She feels for 
the race that has been proscribed, 
insulted, execrated, from generation 
to generation. She finds some ex- 
cuse for the deep hereditary hate 
which the Jew has for his Christian 
oppressor, and for his desire of 
vengeance in the name and for the 
sake of his persecuted tribe. She 
would have understood his yearn- 
ing for the death of the man who 
had “ disgraced and hindered him 
of half a million ;” but not that he 
himself should desire to be the 
cruel executioner. 

The Duke, in his opening ad- 
dress to Shylock, tells him what it 
is “ thought” he will do :— 


“That thou but lead’st this fashion of 
thy malice 

To the last hour of act; and then, ‘tis 
thought, 

Thow'lt show thy mercy, and remorse, 
more strange 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty,” &c. 


As if the “stony adversary, the 
inhuman wretch,” had been keep- 
ing up the show of enforcing the 
letter of his bond out of mere wan- 
tonness! The “gentle answer” 
expected was not likely to be given 
after such an appeal: a much less 
merciless adversary would not have 
been moved by it. Who likes it 
to be taken for granted that he 
is going to do a good action !—to 
be told that it is expected? Such 
an appeal would be likely to make 
even a gentle nature perverse. The 
treatment of the Jew by the friends 
of Antonio is also little calculated 
to bend him from his purpose. It 
would. only, if possible, harden his 
heart still more. 

At this point enters the “ young 
doctor of Rome, his name Bal- 
thasar.” We may conceive the 
angry eyes with which the Jew 
looks at him. But instead of in- 
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sulting and taunting him like the 
rest, and as he had expected, the 
stranger simply asks if he is Shy- 
lock, and says, “Of a strange 
nature is the suit you follow,’— 
thus putting him at his ease, and 
securing Shylock’s attention by his 
assurance “that the Venetian law 
cannot impugn him” in acting as 
he did. Antonio is asked if he 
confesses the bond. He does. Then 
the climax seems to have been 
reached. The “something else” 
is kept in the background until 
every other argument has failed. 
The Jew must now take the in- 
itiative. The young doctor owns 
that they are in his power. He is 
in the right,—confessed by all to 
be so; and therefore he can afford 
to be—he “ must be merciful.” The 
rude, unmannerly answer of the 
Jew, “ On what compulsion must I? 
tell me that,” is met with grave 
gentleness. This quality of mercy 
must not be “strained.” There is 
no compulsion in it: of its own 
sweet will it “droppeth upon the 
ae. beneath.” The blessing it 
rings is to the giver as well as to 
the receiver: its region is beyond 
and above kingly sceptres; it is in 
the hearts of the highest ones of 
earth, and is an attribute of “God 
Himself,”—his God as well as the 
Christian’s,—the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

In Portia is here embodied the 
spirit of good, which it is her first, 
her paramount desire should pre- 
vail over the spirit of evil. She 
would gladly have given largely of 
her fortune to turn Shylock from 
his cruel purpose,—to give him an 
insight into the happiness, the 
blessedness, of showing mercy and 
forgiveness. She who has lately 
been made so happy in her grati- 
fied love, what ae she not give, 


out of her full heart, to prove her 
gratitude to the All-Giver, and 


soften for His use, however little 
that might be, this one human 
heart ? 

After this sublime appeal, the 
Jew is again assured of the “ justice 
of his plea,” so that his sacrifice in 
giving it up shall be the nobler. 
He is only asked to “ mitigate” it: 
at some (perhaps not far-off) time 
he may have to pray to his God 
for mercy, and the thought of that 
same needful prayer should surely 
teach him “ to render the deeds of 
mercy.” This, alas! only brings 
from his stubborn heart the ery— 


‘My deed’s upon my head! I crave the 
Ww, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 


Then the temptation of money is 
held out to him. The loan is to 
be paid thrice—nay, “ten times,” 
over. To no avail. Portia, as a 
last resource, tries to bring before 
his mind’s eye the horror of the 
deed,—the gash, the quivering flesh, 
which is to be “ cut off nearest the 
merchant’s heart ”—the seat of life. 
She sees in imagination the fainting, 
dying man, and, with a shudder, 
turns to Shylock, and bids him 
at least have by a surgeon to stop 
the wounds, “lest he do bleed to 
death.” No, not even that. “’Tis 
not in the bond.” He will not do 
even “thus much for charity.” 
Now all is clear. 

At this point, I have always felt 
in the acting that my desire to find 
extenuations for Shylock’s race and 
for himself leaves me, and my heart 
grows as stony as his own. I see 
his fiendish nature fully revealed. 
I have seen the knife sharpened to 
cut quickly through the flesh; the 
scales brought forward to weigh it; 
have watched the cruel eager eye, 
all strained and yearning to see the 
gushing blood welling from the side 
“nearest the heart,” and gloating 
over the fancied agonies and death- 
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pangs-of his bitter foe. This man- 
monster, this pitiless savage nature, 
is beyond the pale of humanity: it 
must be made powerless to hurt. I 
have felt that with him the wrongs 
of his race are really as nothing 
compared with his own remorseless 
hate. He is no longer the wronged 
and suffering man; and I long to 
pour down on his head the “ justice” 
he has clamoured for, and will not 
do without. 

The Jew has been probed to the 
uttermost. It is now clear, beyond 
all question, that it is Antonio’s 
life which this “merry bond” is 
intended to purchase, and nothing 
short of it will satisfy Shylock’s 
“lodged hate.” He has by his own 
confession brought his life within 
the compass of the law. Then, like 
a crushing avalanche, slowly but 
surely sweeps down upon him the 
avenging, much-forbearing power, 
the “something else” which has 
hitherto been held in hand by the 
young doctor. Then the blood, 
which “is not in the bond,” which 
has not been bargained for, flows 
in to wash away the bond (better 
now it had been torn up, as Portia 
wished), and to bring on the mur- 
derous Jew his just punishment, 
the forfeiture of life, wealth, sub- 
stance, all. Then the blood which 
he had so yearned to shed, but has 
overlooked in the bond, is ordained 
to be the Nemesis which shall over- 
whelm and destroy him, sweep him 
from his pride of place among his 
tribe, rob him of half his dearly- 
gotten wealth, and take away his 
desire to. accumulate more, by forec- 
ing him to leave it at his death to 
the gentleman who “lately stole his 
daughter.” 

Blow upon blow! For now as a 
crowning shame he must go through 
the form of being made a Christian. 
We may be sure that Portia would 
not have included this in the judg- 
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ment which she pronounces as the 
mouthpiece of the Court. It is An- 
tonio, who, when asked by her, 
“ ‘What mercy can you render him, 
Antonio?” after disposing of his 
substance, and requesting that the 
fine should be reduced from the 
whole to one half of his goods, 
closes with the stipulation — that 
“for this favour he presently be- 
come a Christian.” This looks like 
a piece of cruelty, unworthy of An- 
tonio’s character. Can he believe 
that the mere name of Christian 
could “soften that (than which 
what’s harder?) his Jewish heart?” 
And yet one cannot accuse Antonio 
of malignity. “A kinder gentle- 
man treads not the earth,” say his 
friends, and those who know him 
best. We must not take Shylock’s 
report of him. He speaks out of 
the hate he bears him, because of 
his interference with what he calls 
his “well-won thrift.” Antonio 
“has brought down the rate of 
usayce,” helped the poor, wrested 
from his grasp despairing wretches 
whom he would have stripped of 
their all, then thrown aside to 
starve, or die as they might. 


““He seeks my life: his reason well I 


now ; 
I oft delivered from his forfeitures 


Many that have at times made moan to\~"' ‘ 


me: 
Therefore he hates me.” 


When Antonio asks that Shy- 
lock shall be made a Christian, we 
must remember that he has only 
just escaped the sharpened knife 
which, in imagination, had been al- 
ready tasting his life-blood. Still, 
even this would not make wilfully 
cruel this 


dest man, 
The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies.” 
We must take bis demand as a 
proof of the state of feeling which 
prevailed at the time in which he 
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lived; a time when Christians, 
even the best of them, had _ in- 
herited the worst prejudices against 


the Jews. Their misdemeanours, 
their exactions, their usurious 
practices, their oppressions, all 


were remembered against them, 
while no voice was raised in ex- 
tenuation or excuse. All agreed 
in despising and execrating this 
vindictive and extortionate race. 
Antonio has seen Shylock exercis- 
ing his craft and turning it to the 
vilest uses. Perhaps he thinks, in 
the spirit of his age, that forcing 
him to be a Christian may work 
some miraculous change in him. 
We must at least believe that he 
did not put this indignity upon 
him in mere wantonness of spirit. 

After declining the Duke’s cour- 
tesies, on the plea of the necessity 
for her immediate return to Padua, 
Portia, in her haste to be home a 
day before her husband, is not in- 
clined to linger on the road, even 
to receive, as the young doctor, the 
thanks of Antonio and her husband; 
but seeing the ring on the latter’s 
finger, the thought passes across 
her mind of testing how deeply he 
really values it. After the long 
strain upon her brain, the sense of 
relief which follows the deliverance 
of Antonio must have vent in some 
new channel. The “ marriage bells” 
which for the first time ring in her 
heart—must not yet be heard by 
others. She must keep up and carry 
out her self-imposed character to 
the end. So, as she cannot take 
gold, she asks Antonio for his 
gloves, which she will wear for his 
sake—gloves were dainties in those 
days,—and Bassanio for his ring. 
The latter request being refused, 
the doctor affects to be slightly 
indignant, refuses to accept aught 
else, and takes a hasty leave. The 
ring is sent after him, as we know, 
at Antonio’s intercession, and the 


clerk despatched for the Jew’s sig- 
nature to the deed, which is to “be 
well welcome” to Lorenzo—and the 
journey to Belmont is begun. 

Here messengers must have been 
met by Portia on the way back (but 
not, as on her journey to Venice, 
messengers bearing ill news), with 
letters which make her aware of the 
good fortune of Antonio, in that 
“three of his argosies have richly 
come to harbour suddenly.” Portia 
has presumed a little too much on 
having the start of Bassanio by 
many hours, and, as we learn from 
Stephano, she has strayed about 
by holy crosses on her way home, 


** Where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours 


Thus it is that, MORES all 
the means at her disposal, and the 
help which she could command from 
her trusty servant Balthazar, Portia 
arrives so immediately before her 
husband, who was not likely to 
pause by the way, that she has 
barely time to warn her household 
to take no notice of her having 
been absent, when a trumpet pro- 
claims the tidings of the near ap- 
proach of Bassanio and his ‘suite. 
At once she welcomes him “ home,” 
and bids Antonio welcome to “our 
house;” and thus graciously makes 
him feel that it is only as the mis- 
tress of his friend’s house that she 
bids him welcome. 

What a seene is before them! 
Nature welcomes them in the tran- 
quil moonlight, so congenial to their 
own thoughts and wearied senses; 
and even the weight of their excess 
of happiness is lifted from them by 
the pleasant little embarrassment 
caused by the parting with the rings, 
which Portia has happily devised to 
bring about the discovery that she 
was the doctor and Nerissa the clerk. 

Think, too, of the exquisite con- 
trast between the opening of the 
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Jay and its close. It begins in the 
blaze of garish day, in the bustling 
streets of Venice. Yet are the first 
words of the great Venetian mer- 
chant tinged with sadness—“ In 
truth, I know not why I am so 
sad ’—a sadness prophetic of the 
coming storm in which he was so 
soon to be involved by his devotion 
to his friend. It closes far away 
from the great city, in a garden 
faintly lighted by the moon, as she 
pales before the coming morning, 
no trace of sadness left in the mer- 
chant’s heart,—for have not his 
devotion, his very danger, led to 
the happiest issues ? 

And now the newly-made hus- 
band, who left Belmont in the 
deepest dejection and anxiety for 
his best friend, returns to it with 
that friend, all trouble over, and is 
welcomed to it by its mistress as 
its lord. This friend’s safety he 
owes also to the noble lady, who 
before had given him so generously 
her house, her servants, and her- 
self. The deeds of his after-life 
must speak for him, for she had 
indeed “ bereft him of all words.” 
And so the curtain falls, Portia 
having strewn blessings upon all 
around her. 

But I could never leave my 
characters when the curtain fell 
and the audience departed. As I 
had lived with them through their 
early lives, so I also lived into their 
future. I saw Bassanio and An- 
tonio despatched by Portia the next 
day to Padua to talk over with Bel- 
lario the critical scene so lately gone 
through, and bearing with them 
her injunctions and fond messages 
to bring the sick man back, if pos- 
sible, to be nursed into health at 
Belmont. 

For Portia I have always dreamed 
out a holier and far more difficult 
task. I do not believe that such 
a woman as I conceive her to have 
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been would leave the despised de- 
serted Jew to his fate. When she 
finds that even Antonio’s “ mercy” 
is not of the kind to satisfy her 
woman’s heart, she vows to herself 
that, out of her own great happi- 
ness, and in abounding gratitude 
for it, she will devote herself to 
the all but impossible task of con- 
verting this “inexorable Jew.” 
She goes alone to his wretched, 
lonely home, to which he has been 
accompanied only by the execra- 
tions of the mob. These still ring 
in his sick ears as he lies there 
stunned, bewildered, bruised, de- 
defeated, deserted. But sharper, 
more harrowing than all, are his 
self-upbraidings that he should 
have left a loophole in the bond 
by which the hated Christian mer- 
chant has escaped. In his rage, 
in his bitter self-accusations, he 
lashes himself into a state of frenzy. 
If left alone much longer to these 
wild mad moods, he may destroy 
himself. But before he has time 
for this, comes to his door, and will 
not be denied, this noble lady. He 
knows her not, roughly enough 
forbids her entrance; but with 
gentle force, and with the charm 
of her winning manners and noble 
and gracious presence, she contrives 
to gain an entrance. It is little 
she can do in her first visits. Still 
she repeats them, bringing wine 
and oil and nourishment for the 
sick body, and sacred ointment for 
the bruised mind. The reviled, 
despised Jew finds himself for the 
first time (for oh so long!) tended, 
thought for, cared for. Why should 
this be? Never has this been since 
his early days; since his beloved 
Leah left him, perhaps in his early 
manhood, when the grief at her 
loss hardened him. Her gentle 
presence by his side through life 
might have softened down his 
worst passions, which only rebelled 
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at the blow sustained in her loss. 
His young daughter may have re- 
sembled her mother somewhat in 
feature, but not at all in character; 
he has therefore cared not for her— 
ses no faith, no trust in her. The 
ew would find in Portia a likeness 
to his beautiful Leah ; would fancy 
the tender, sympathetic eyes, look- 
ing so gently on him, were hers; 
would hear her voice when “in 
accents very low,” and with “a 
most silver flow” 
“* Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though un- 


descried, 
ber its way with extreme gentle- 


Through « all the outworks of suspicious 
pride,” 


she sought first to draw a slow per- 
mission for her visits. Then on 
the Jew’s side would come a look- 
ing forward to their recurrence; 
then a hoping, wishing for them, 
until gradually she had drawn from 
him from time to time the story 
of his life, of his woes, of his own 
wrongs, of the wrongs of his race, 
of his sweet lost wife; of his un- 
teful daughter, who in her 
ight took not only his ducats, 
his jewels, but the ring given 
him by Leah, “when he was a 
bachelor.” We can imagine what 
a sympathising ear was lent to all 
his tale; how she gave him “a 
world of sighs”—this man, who 
had through life chiefly met with 
curses.and execrations. We can 
imagine, too, how, little by little, 
she reminded him of words which 
somewhere, at some time—but little 
heeded then—he had heard tell of 
that “quality of mercy,” “which 
droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath,” 
—that place being his poor withered 
heart. He would see now “the 
deeds of mercy.” He would not 
recognise the hand which, as the 
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“reverend doctor,” had dealt out 
such uncompromising “justice,” 
But he would begin to feel that, 
had he gained his cruel will, and 
his “deeds been on his head,”— 
had he been let to use that hungry 
knife, there would have been “the 
smell o’ the blood” under his nos- 
trils day and night; and that same 
blood would have been upon his 
soul for ever. Not even the God 
of his fathers could have washed 
it away ! 

These are his own reflections; 
not forced upon him. by Portia. 
He will recognise her own life of 
self-denial. He will know that, 
with every luxury, every happiness 
around her, she leaves them all con- 
tinually to sit with, and comfort, 
and console his sick body and 
broken spirit. How can he show 
his gratitude? He will do as she 
wishes; will see the daughter on 
whom he has poured his curse; 
will put his blessing in the place 
of it; will even look upon her 
Christian husband. 

But I have imagined both daugh- 
ter and husband much altered, puri- 
fied. Lorenzo, on reflection, has 
been ashamed, not perhaps of steal- 
ing the Jew’s daughter, but of 
accepting the stolen ducats and 
jewels which she brought with her, 
and would be longing, if he dared, 
to make restitution and confess his 
meanness. Jessica, under the roof 
of Portia, and within the sphere of 
her noble influence, could not fail to 
grow better and purer. She early 
shows herself capable of appreciat- 
ing Portia’s character when Lorenzo 
asks her, “ How dost thou like the 
Lord Bassanio’s wife 2” 

“ ressing Ve 
The Lord —_—- ihety orig ite’ : 


In having such a bl 
He finds the joys of — pod on 
earth.” 


As her character improves, becom- 
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ing chastened and ennobled, she 
will reflect upon the graceless step 
she took in leaving her old lonely 
father, whatever might have been 
his faults, and in robbing him, too. 
How can she look for happiness in 
her wedded life, she who has com- 
menced it so unworthily? Oh that 
she could make reparation! She 
must know the sentence passed 
upon her father in the Court at 
Venice. How, then, can she be 
happy? And so some day, per- 
mission being obtained by Portia, 
she may be seen at the feet of the 
old man sobbing out there her grief 
and her contrition; and he will re- 
member that he made her “ home 
a hell,” and look gently upon her. 
Will this be for him the first taste 
of the blessedness of mercy? “It 
blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” 

I think that the Jew will not 
live long. His body and mind have 
been too bruised, battered, stunned. 
But Portia’s spell will be upon him 
to the end. His last looks will be 
upon the eyes which have opened 
his, and shown him the “light to 
lighten his darkness ;” and he who 
was despised, reviled, and himself 
at war with all men, will now have 
felt the happiness of bestowing for- 
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giveness, and the blessed hope of 
being himself forgiven. 


And so I have thought out 
Portia. She will have, like other 
mortals, sorrows, sufferings, troubles. 
But she will bear them humbly, 
patiently, bravely. The hand and 
heart will ever remain open to help 
and comfort others. She will re- 
tain her gay bright spirit. She 
will have always her gracious at- 
tractive manners, and will spread 
around her in her home an atmo- 
sphere which will make Belmont 
an earthly paradise to those fortun- 
ate ones who are welcomed to it. 
But only her husband will know 
all her winning goodness; for him 
will be kept the inner life, the in- 
sight into her heart of hearts; to 
him alone she will be the friend of 
friends, “the perfect wife.” 


Much of what I have written you 
will perhaps think fanciful. But 
this is how Portia has pictured her- 
self to my thoughts. Dear friend, 
does it at all explain to you the 
secret of what you so kindly call 
my “wonderful silent acting in the 
casket scene” !—Ever affectionately 
yours, Hevena F, Martin. 
To Miss GERALDINE E. JEwsBuRY. 





[One or two of my friends, who 
have seen this letter when printed 
for private circulation, and on whose 
opinion I place a high value, have 
objected to my “dream” about 
Portia’s conduct towards Shylock, 
after the curtain drops, as being 
conceived too much in the feeling 
of the present century. I have 
therefore reconsidered the matter, 
but cannot give up my first im- 
pression. 

Shakespeare, in the self-defence 





which he puts into the Jew’s mouth, 


says all he can forhim. In his day, 
with the strong antagonism felt to- 
ward the Jews by his audiences, he 
would not have dared to say more, 
whatever he felt, in their favour ; and 
I always maintain that Shakespeare 
wrote his plays most distinctly for 
audiences, and not for closet read- 
ers merely, although he shows the 
marvel of his genius in being so 
fitted for both, that each claim him 
as their own. But I believe that, 
as he foresaw the woman who was 
to simulate the doctor, and put into 
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Portia’s heart that most excellent 
gift of charity, and into her mouth 
that divine speech of mercy, so he 
would not blame me if I thought 
her one of the exceptional beings 
who have lived in all ages, who 
have gone out of and beyond the 
bounded present, and acted the 
part, which, in our own age, though 
always exciting admiration, would 
in no way create surprise. 

With the essence of Christianity 
within her, the Jew, who had by 
the change of his creed become an 
outcast even from his tribe, was the 
nearest to her pity. His merciless 
ge when outraged could only 

ap gpenen by, as it were, dip- 
ping his revenge, when opportunity 
came, in the blood, and watching 
the slow, torturing death-throes 
of his foe. Where, then, could 
such a creature find a resting-place, 
when thwarted in the line of action 
which even the law of his land, he 
had been assured, could not im- 
pugn? Never could despair be 
deeper than his, and never was 
help more needed. And who so fit 
to give help as the one who had 


unconsciously brought all this mis- 
ery on his head ? 

Shylock’s money, as Portia knew, 
had been borrowed to bring the lover 
of her choice to woo and win her, 
His daughter had been induced to 
leave her home, and take with her 
his precious gold and jewels, by 
the friend, and with the knowledge, 
of her husband, and by that hus- 
band’s wish had been made wel- 
come to her home. Portia knows 
all this if the Jew does not; and, 
knowing this, would not her heart 
be the first to think of and turn in 
pity towards the miserable and for- 
saken outcast? To her he was as no 
common Jew. His means as usurer 
had helped to perfect her life. 
Could her happiness be unalloyed 
while another suffered shame and 
misery, no matter whether deserved 
or not, because of her? I still 
“dream” that it could not, and 
believe that, quietly and privately, 
as her high station permitted, she 
might have done what no other 
dared, or indeed cared to do. 

H. F. M. 


31 OnsLow Square, S8.W. 

















We have been told somewhat 
persistently of late that the liter- 
ature of Greece and Rome is be- 
coming obsolete as the foundation 
of a liberal education. Modern 
languages, modern history, modern 
science, are to take its place. There 
is come to be a “modern side” to 
many of our great public schools; 
French is suggested as the alterna- 
tive for Latin; Greek is to become 
optional at our universities. The 
growing common-sense of this nine- 
teenth century revolts, it is said, 
against the fetters of the old “ clas- 
sical” training. The public calls 
for something more practical, and 
less pedantic; it does not want to 
hear so much of these ancient lan- 
guages and ancient times; they 
will not help us in the way of 
business, or of social science, or of 
sanitary reforms. 

Yet we fail to discover any strong 
symptoms of this change in the 
public taste. Translations from 
the Greek and Roman classics 
abound more than ever. Homer, 
Horace, Theocritus, the Greek 
dramatists,.are continually making 
their reappearance in a new Eng- 
lish dress. “English Readers” 
are offered familiar introductions 
to these ancient authors. “Stories” 
adapted from their pages seem to 
have as much attraction for the 
young people of the present sf as 
those charming ‘ Tales from Shakes- 
ce which Charles Lamb and 
is sister wrote for the delight of 
a generation now grown old. The 
Westminster Latin play grows in 
popularity. The “Agamemnon” 
of Aschylus has been lately per- 
formed in the original Greek to a 
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crowded and admiring audience at 
St. George’s Hall. So far are we 
as yet from casting off our old edu- 
cational armour, that we are fur- 
bishing and refitting it with a 
loving carefulness. 

More especially do the latter days 
of republican Rome, and the last 
flashes of her glory, seem to possess 
a growing attraction for the modern 
inquirer. Busy and eager as we 
are in our own politics—perhaps for 
that very reason—we find a curious 
interest in examining the complica- 
tions of party and individual policy 
which distracted Rome during the 
last forty years before the Christian 
era. Election petitions and Bribery 
Commissions of our own day have 
a less abiding interest for us than 
the claims of the rival candidates, 
the speeches of the rival orators, 
the feuds and the faction-fights of 
the Roman forum nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is natural 
enough that such interest should 
exist for a few. To the mind of 
the student the past is always more 
attractive than the present. To 
the antiquarian the smallest detail 
of personal history or of daily 
household life, so long as it is re- 
corded in black letter or in difficult 
manuscript and quaint spelling, 
seems more important than all the 
chronicles of the day. And that 
professed scholars should busy them- 
selves, and hope to engage the 
attention of others, in dissecting 
the character and motives of Cesar, 
and Cicero, and Cato, would be no 
more remarkable than the airing 
of hobbies of other kinds. But to 
find one of our most popular and 
successful novelists, whose taste and 
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genius one would have said were 
intensely modern,—who has paint- 
ed modern society and modern 
manners more truthfully than per- 
haps any writer one could name,— 
throwing himself on a sudden, heart 
and soul, into the arena of Roman 
politics in the days of the Trium- 
virates, is something to startle this 
very modern generation. 

But so it iss Mr. Anthony 
Trollope has left the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of Barretshire for the 


‘*Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome.” 


We make no apology for the Latin 
quotation, for evidently the read- 
ing public—of whose tastes no 
man should be a better judge than 
Mr. Trollope—knows its Horace 
better than we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose. Instead of 


showing us “the way we live 
now,” he has undertaken to show 


us how they lived in the days of 
Cicero; and there is little doubt 
(for, as we have said, he knows 
his public pretty well) but that he 
will find willing and appreciative 
readers. He does not write as a 
scholar—indeed he modestly repu- 
diates any such claim; but for that 
very reason his volumes appeal to 
a wider circle. Not that this is an 
unscholarly book by any means; 
but we are spared a good many nice 
discussions and criticisms which 
interest the classical student more 
exclusively, and we have here per- 
haps the first Life of Cicero which 
will take its place on the drawing- 
room table. 

It may be said at once that Mr. 
Trollope writes with a purpose—a 
very distinct purpose. is bio- 
graphy of Cicero “ has sprung from 
love of the man.” As Juvenal 
tells us that indignation stirs the 
satirist into poetry, so here indig- 
nation of another kind has given 
us a biographer. It has long 
seemed to Mr. Trollope that no 
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modern writer has done Cicero 


justice. 


‘**T must acknowledge that in dis- 
cussing his character with men of let- 
ters, as I have been prone to do, I 
have found none quite to agree with 
me. His intellect they have admitted, 
and his industry; but his patriotism 
they have doubted, his sincerity they 
have disputed, and his courage they 
have denied. It might have become 
me to have been silenced by their ver- 
dict, but I have rather been instigated 
to appeal to the public, and to ask 
them to agree with me against my 
friends. It is not only that Cicero 
has touched all matters of interest to 
men, and has given a new grace to all 
that he has touched ; that as an orator, 
rhetorician, an essayist, and a corre- 
spondent he was supreme, that asa 
statesman he was honest, as an advo- 
cate fearless, and as a governor pure; 
that he was a man whose intellec- 
tual part always dominated that of the 
body; that in taste he was excellent, 
in thought both correct and enterpris- 
ing, and that in language he was per- 
fect. All this has been already so said 
of him by other biographers. Plutarch, 
who is as familiar to us as though 
he had been English—and Middleton, 
who thoroughly loved his subject— 
and latterly Mr. Forsyth, who has 
struggled to be honest to him,—might 
have sufficed as telling us so much as 
that. But there was a humanity in 
Cicero, a something almost of Chris- 
tianity, astepping forward out of the 
dead intellectualities of Roman life 
into moral perceptions, into natural 
affections, into domesticity, philan- 
thropy, and conscious discharge of 
duty, which do not seem to have been 
as yet fully appreciated. To have loved 
his neighbour as himself before the 
teaching of Christ, was much for a man 
to achieve; and that he did this, is 
what I claim for Cicero, and hope te 
bring home to the minds of those who 
can find time for reading yet another 
added to the constantly increasing 
volumes about Roman times.” 


We have then, in these volumes, 
confessedly the work of a cham- 
pion and an apologist. Not that 
they present any partial or garbled 
statement of facts, or that they 
ignore the many inconsistencies 
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and weaknesses of Cicero’s char- 
acter; but their author thinks that 
Cicero has suffered unfairly at the 
hands of his critics, from the very 
fact that we know so much of him 
from his letters: they have been read 
against him,—so unfairly, Mr. Trol- 
lope thinks, that he “almost wishes 
they had not been preserved.” 
He does not make out Cicero to 
be a hero, as we have said; but 
his love and admiration of the 
man amount to enthusiasm, and it 
is by no means necessary for a man 
to be a hero in order to call forth 
these feelings in those who read 
or write about him any more than 
in those with whom he lives.’ We 
do not always agree with the pres- 
ent writer in his estimate: but so 
long as facts are not distorted or 
omitted, an honest partiality is no 
disqualification in a biographer,— 
perhaps rather the contrary; and 
it certainly makes the narrative 
more piquant by the infusion of the 
personality of the writer. 

We know more of Cicero than 
of any Roman who ever lived. 
A magnificent orator, engaged as 
“counsel” in the chief political 


’ trials of his day ; the most powerful 


speaker in the senate at a time when 
the fate of Rome hung on the strife 
of parties, who carefully prepared all 
his speeches and pleadings (whether 
actually delivered or not), and com- 
mitted them to writing afterwards ; 
an indefatigable and brilliant letter- 
writer, who during twenty-five of 
the busiest years of his life kept u 

a large correspondence, in which 
most of the public events of the 
day are touched upon by one who 
played an important part in them 
all, and the characters of the public 
men who were his contemporaries 
are freely discussed, while at the 
same time his personal tastes and 
habits are disclosed in all the famil- 
iar confidence of private friendship, 
—his whole political and personal 
life lies open to us, sinee a large 





fae, Hepes of these speeches and 
etters have been preserved. He 
figures, too, in so many different 
characters at once,—the leader of 
the Roman bar, first minister of 
State in tempestuous times, the 
governor of an important foreign 
dependency, the political and liter- 
ary correspondent—and great in all 
these. We are probably not in 
possession of a quarter of all that 
he wrote; but from what we have, 
we can collect an autobiography 
of the man almost as complete as 
if he had advisedly written it, to- 
gether with a political history of 
his times. Yet it is no paradox 
to say that it is because we know 
so much, that we feel how little 
we know. Ignorance is always 
sharp and decisive in its verdicts; 
wider knowledge leads to a balanc- 
ing of evidence and a judicial hesi- 
tation. The old school histories 
of England, with which many of 
us in our younger days had to be 
content, were wont to sum up the 
characters of our English sovereigns 
with a brevity and distinctness very 
satisfactory to the learner: it was 
“bloody” Queen Mary, and “ glo- 
rious” Queen Bess, and “good old” 
George the Third. But in these days 
of historical research we have had 
to unlearn a good many of these 
rough-and-ready estimates, and are 
taught to believe that white is not 
nearly so white, or black so black, 
as it has been painted. So it is 
with ancient history. The charac- 
ters of Aristides, and Themistocles, 
and Alexander, are stereotyped ; 
Camillus and Fabius enjoy an un- 
disturbed reputation, because, in 
point of fact, we know so little 
about them. But when we get into 
the latter days of the Roman 
commonwealth, our materials — 
thanks chiefly to Cicero—are so 
comparatively abundant, that the 
public men of that period are 
shown us in almost as strong a light 
as those of the past or present gen- 
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eration; we see something of the 
different sides of their character, of 
the views entertained of them by 
their contemporaries, friends or ene- 
mies—we have to make allowance 
for exaggerations, and try to recon- 
cile contradictions, till we find our- 
selves either warming into partisan- 
ship or inclined to give no verdict 
at all. The closer view we get of 
any man’s public or private life, 
the greater will be our interest in 
his actions and character; and the 
greater the interest, the more surely 
will opinions differ. Over Cesar 
and Cicero we dispute as though 
they were party leaders of to-day. 
We incline to think that it is not 
so much because the complicated 
intrigues and the internecine civil 
warfare which distracted the ex- 
piring republic have any absorbing 
interest for modern readers, as be- 
cause they are the only period of 
her history which we can study in 
the public speeches and the private 
correspondence of the day ; because 
we can learn how her great men in 
those days actually spoke and wrote, 
and how they judged of each other’s 
motives and conduct. They are 
thus brought’ far nearer to us, in 
spite of the difference of date, 
than many periods of our own 
national history. We know almost 
as much of Cesar as we do of 
Cromwell, and far more of Cicero 
than of Bacon. 

But the life and character and cor- 
respondence of Cicero have a special 
attraction for many who may not 
care very much for the civil wars 
of Rome. He was, as Mr. Trollope 
says, so little like a Roman. With- 
out going quite so far as to endorse 
the opinion that he was so like a 
Christian, “that in essentials we 
can hardly see the difference”—al- 
though here Mr. Trollope might claim 
the authority both of Petrarch and 
of Erasmus—he had certainly very 
little in him of the old spirit of 
paganism. In many points he 
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strongly resembled the modern in- 
tellectual Englishman who throws 
himself into public life. 


‘* What a man he would have been 
for London life! How he would have 
enjoyed his club, picking up the news 
of the day from all lips, while he seem- 
ed to give it to all ears! How popu- 
lar he would have been at the Carlton, 
and how men would have listened to 
him while every great or little crisis 
was discussed! How supreme he 
would have sat on the Treasury bench, 
—or how unanswerable, how fatal, 
how joyous when attacking the Gov- 
ernment from the opposite seats! 
How crowded would have been his 
rack with invitations todinner! .. . 
How the pages of the magazines would 
have run over with little essays from 
his pen! ‘Have you seen our Cicero’s 

per on agriculture? That lucky 
fellow, Editor , got him to do it 
last month!’ ‘Of course you have 
read Cicero’s article on the soul? The 
bishops don’t know which way to 
turn.’ ‘So the political article in the 
** Quarterly” is Cicero’s.’ ‘ Of course, 
you know the art-criticism in the 
‘¢ Times” this year is Tully’s doing!’ 
But that would probably be a bounce. 
And then what letters he would write! 
With the penny post instead of travel- 
ling messengers at his command, and 
pen instead of wax and sticks, or per- . 
haps with an instrument-writer and a 
private secretary, he would have an- 
swered all questions and solved all 
difficulties. He would have so abound- 
ed with intellectual fertility, that men 
would not have known whether most 
to admire his powers of expression or 
to deprecate his want of reticence.” 


We recognise the great modern 
statesman whose versatile powers and 
“ want of reticence” are probably in 
the writer’s mind (though he certainly 
would not be found at the Carlton) ; 
but we hardly think Cicero would 
have condescended to post-cards. 
The three men who occupy the 
foreground of Roman history, after 
the bloody wars of Marius and 
Sulla, were strictly contemporaries. 
Julius Caesar was born exactly a 
hundred years before the Christian 
era, Cnzus Pompey and Marcus 
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Tullius Cicero six years earlier. 
Mark Antony (we confess to a pre- 
judice, like Mr. Trollope, in favour 
of the familiar English forms), who 
strove for a short time to wield 
Cwsar’s power, was seventeen years 
his junior, and naturally came later 
to the front. Round these four 
names the history of Rome gathers 
itself for nearly fifty years: from 
the fall of Sulla till the accession 
to absolute power of Augustus. 
With Pompey first, and with Ju- 
lius Caesar afterwards, Cicero tried 
to make common cause, in the in- 
terest of what he thought was re- 
publican liberty, though it was 
really only the rule of an oligarchy. 
Both welcomed his support so long 
as it was likely to serve their pri- 
vate ambition; for Cicero repre- 
sented the intellect and the re- 
spectability of Rome: and both 
could and did appreciate him high- 
ly when he did not threaten to 
cross their interests. In the case 
of Cesar, the literary tastes which 
they had in common formed a 
strong bond of union: and, as we 
find, they could meet and discuss 
literary questions at Cicero’s din- 
ner-table, even in the days when 
Cesar was making evident steps 
towards what Cicero abhorred as 
an unconstitutional power, and 
when, consequently, any conversa- 
tion on politics would have been 
embarrassing. In spite of some 
difference in age, they had been 
intimate, as Cicero tells us, when 
young men about Rome, and had 
studied oratory together at Rhodes 
under Molo. For Pompey Cicero 
certainly entertained at one time 
a personal regard; for we have no 
reason to think him wholly in- 
sincere in his profession of it, and 
Pompey, though reputed cold and 
arrogant, seems to have had certain 
powers of fascination when he chose 
to put them forth. With Antony 
Cicero could have had little in com- 


mon; and there was at no time 
any friendship between the two— 
though Antony, too, after Cesar’s 
fall, would have bid high for Cice- 
ro’s support, and Cicero turned to 
him for a moment, though almost 
hopelessly, after the collapse of 
the republican fortunes at Philippi. 
On these men Cicero’s hopes and 
fears for Rome and for himself, his 
patriotic aspirations and his poli- 
tical ambitions, his very life and 
fortunes, hung during the most 
important period of his public 
career: they were the masters of 
his fate as well as that of Rome, 
and at the hands of the weakest 
and the worst of them he met his 
death. 

Though Cicero himself is not the 
leading actor in these last scenes of 
the republic, he necessarily figures 
in all that are presented to us in 
full: because it is on him that we 
have chiefly to depend for the his- 
tory of the times, and he could 
only write fully of events in which 
he had a share. We have to see 
with his eyes, and to hear evidence 
through his interpretation ; and it 
is difficult to avoid judging men 
as he judged them. But that would 
not always be safe. It is impos- 
sible for the most honest writer, in 
describing the political struggles in 
which he has taken a strong per- 
sonal interest and a leading part, 
not to give to his narrative of facts, 
and his judgment of motives and 
actions, the colour of his own polit- 
ical creed. The greater his abili- 
ties, the more earnest his convic- 
tions, the more misleading he is apt 
to become as a historical guide, if 
we resign ourselves to him implicit- 
ly. If we want to form a dispas- 
sionate judgment on any of our 
own great national struggles, we 
make a point of reading at least 
some of the contemporary memoirs 
on both sides. But, for the times 
of which we are now speaking, we 
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have no opportunity of making this 
. comparison. Except for the mere 

skeleton of the histgry, it is Cicero 
alone upon whom we have to de- 
_ alike for facts and opinions. 

ompey and Cesar would have 
very little personality for us, ex- 
cept as successful soldiers, who 
made that success a path to politi- 
cal power, but for Cicero’s letters. 
And it is as well, perhaps, that he 
wrote of these men according to 
his different moods, sanguine or 
despondent, trustful or suspicious, 
—now gratified by some mark of 
attention, now mortified at some 
neglect,—now thinking he saw in 
one or other the saviour of Roman 
liberties, and now the would-be 
despot,—since this gives us a 
chance of seeing them on more 
than one side of their character, 
and as they appeared to other 
men’s observation from day to day. 
Had only some one or two of these 
letters been preserved, we might 
have mistaken for Cicero’s deliber- 
ate judgment of Pompey or Cesar 
what we now see to be only the 
confidential expression of the strong 
feeling of the hour. At one mo- 
ment we find him “quite inflamed 
with love” for Czsar, or hoping 
“to be found worthy to be the 
Lelius” to Pompey’s ‘Scipio,’—at 
another moment foreseeing in the 
latter a possible Sylla, and denounc- 
ing the former as the worst enemy 
of his country. 

We cannot help thinking that 
Cicero was a man whom circum- 
stances—chief among which must 
be reckoned his transcendent abili- 
ties as an orator—had forced into 
a position to which he was unequal. 
The only career at Rome was what 
we should call politics, or, more 
correctly speaking, the service of 
the State, for it included military 
command, and the possibility of 
military glory. Rome still retained 
so much of the spirit of the old 


regal constitution that her chief 
magistrates were leaders in the 
field as well as in the council. The 
Bar, so far as it could be considered 
as a profession at all—for the ad- 
vocates professed to take no fees— 
was only a preparation for the 
senate-house and the popular as- 
semblies; and a Roman of good 
family, and of even moderate am- 
bition and abilities, looked forward 
to rising step by step to the suc- 
cessive offices of State,—to becom- 
ing in his time questor, | edile, 
pretor, and, it might be, consul. 
Had it been possible in the com- 
monwealth of Rome for a man of 
brilliant powers and great capacity 
for work to win his way to fame 
and public honours at the bar, or 
as an author, or in both these lines, 
as he might now in England, 
Cicero’s greatness would have been 
undisputed, and the questions now 
so warmly discussed as to his con- 
duct and character would never 
have arisen. The faults laid to his 
charge affect exclusively his public 
life, and his behaviour under the 
pressure of unusual trials and the 
most embarrassing complications. 
The times were wholly “out of 
joint;” he was not born to set 
them right; yet he thought he 
was. This is in brief the inner 
story of Cicero’s life,—of his grand 
aspirations, his frequent weaknesses, 
the failure which must have been 
far sadder to him than death. 
Sprung from a modest family, 
none of whom had risen to public 
honours, his father a plain country 
gentleman, as we might describe 
him, he seems nevertheless to have 
received the best education that 
Rome and foreign travel could give 
him. He had studied rhetoric, as 
was the custom with all who aspired 
to a liberal education : to speak well 
was an essential accomplishment 
for the Roman gentleman who had 
any ambition to enter public life. 
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In order to win the “most sweet 
voices” of the Roman commons, 
which were to open to the candi- 
date the path to fame and wealth, 
he must at least know how to use 
his own. And great as we may 
conceive Cicero’s natural gifts to 
have been, we know that they were 
not brought to perfection without 
severe and careful training. 

It was in his twenty-fifth or 
twenty-sixth year that he made his 
first appearance as an advocate in 
private causes; a volunteer and 
gratuitous advocate, it must be un- 
derstood, for no fees were attached 
to a Roman brief, and a Roman 
gentleman would have held it “ ser- 
vile” to do any such work for pay. 
Usury, strange to say, was the only 
direct mode of making money which 
was considered gentleman-like at 
Rome. There was indeed a law in 
existence which prohibited any one 
from even receiving a present for 
his services as a pleader; but it 
seems soon to have fallen into prac- 
tical abeyance, and the very fact of 
its confirmation or re-enactment un- 
der Augustus shows that it had 
been at least very loosely observed. 
As was the case with our own Brib- 
ery Acts in the good old election 
days, the law made a thing illegal, 
but failed to enlist public opinion 
on its side so far as to make it dis- 
graceful. That these professional 
orators did take fees or presents, 
under whatever euphonious name 
the giver and the recipient might 
be pleased to describe them, admits 
of no doubt. Cicero claims for 
himself a superiority to such temp- 
tations which he feels to be excep- 
tional, and Mr. Trollope is very in- 
dignant that any one should refuse 
to admit this disclaimer to the full- 
est extent. The discredit which 
has been thrown upon it rests upon 
the known practice of other advo- 
cates, the undoubted fact of Cicero’s 
being in the receipt of a large in- 











come whose sources are not ascer- 
tained, and a doubtful passage in 
one of his own letters as to a pre- 
sent of books from one who had 
almost certainly (from his jesting 
allusion to the Cincian law) been a 
client. If it had not been for his 
own strong assertion in the matter, 
they would have been very little 
to the discredit of his general hon- 
esty if he had received such vol- 
untary acknowledgments of his ser- 
vices from grateful clients who 
could afford it, whether corporate 
or individual, in spite of this Cincian 
law. The practice itself was not 
held discreditable, whatever the law 
might say. Mr. Trollope himself 
admits that such a law was in its 
very nature absurd. Portia thinks 
it no insult when Bassanio offers 
her the three thousand ducats for 
her services—“as a tribute, not as 
a fee”’—though the “young doctor 
of Rome,” it must be borne in mind, 
had acted as assessor of the court, 
not as an advocate: and we are 
not inclined to think the worse of 
Hortensius for accepting the ivory 
sphinx from his client Verres, 
though it might be convenient to 
Cicero to make it a charge against 
his rival. 

Cicero had already won for himself 
considerable reputation as an orator 
in these private causes, when he 
undertook the management of the 
great public case which raised him 
at once to the foremost place at the 
Roman bar—the impeachment of 
Verres. The defendant had been 
for three years Preetor (we might 
call it lieutenant-governor) of Si- 
cily, one of the most important 
provinces of Rome. There can be 
no question but that Verres was a 
bad man, and a cruel and rapacious 
governor. Whether he was nearly 
so bad as Cicero or Mr. Trollope 
would make him out to have been, 
is another question. Most of what 
we know about him is from Cicero’s 
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mame and even of these we 
ave to remember that the greater 
part were never actually delivered 
at the trial, but prepared at leisure, 
and polished with infinite care, and 
issued to the world as specimens of 
the writer’s rhetorical powers. They 
ate splendid essays in declamation, 
perfect alike in their lucid arrange- 
ment and their sonorous eloquence : 
they are amongst the masterpieces 
of Roman literature; but they are 
not evidence. We have no more 
right to draw our character of Verres 
from these orations of Cicero, than 
to form our estimate of the Duke 
of Grafton from the letters of 
Junius. The invective in both 
cases is magnificent: and we are 
quite sure there must have been 
some foundation for it in both 
cases, or it would not have told 
with the public of the day. But 
as in the modern case we know, so 
in the ancient case we have fair 
ground for suspecting, that the 
passion is in large degree artificial, 
and that accuracy of fact is hardly 
so much in the writer’s mind as 
force of language. Quintilian, who 
fully appreciated Cicero’s powers, 
was the first to make the obvious 
remark, which some modern bio- 
graphers would yet seem to ignore, 
that it would be well if. in Verres’s 
case we could hear both sides of 
the question He was an oppres- 
sive governor, no doubt; and so, 
as Mr. Trollope says with too much 
truth and a very righteous indigna- 
tion, were nearly all the Roman 
— governors of the day. 

e plunder of these unhappy pro- 
vincials was a recognised source of 
official income to the Roman nobles 
who were so fortunate as to get 
foreign appointments. A governor 
who did not plunder more or less 
was a monster of virtue whom they 
had a difficulty in comprehending. 
It may be granted that the reign of 
Verres in Sicily had tried the pa- 











tience of the provincials beyond 
endurance, or they would not have 
complained. But there were wider 
interests at stake in this particular 
trial than those either of Verres or 
his accusers. Upon the issue of 
that trial depended in great measure 
the maintenance of a privilege to 
which the Roman senate attached 
high importance, and possibly, as 
Cicero thought, the retention in the 
hands of the aristocracy of these 
very lucrative appointments. The 
right of sitting as judges (or rather 
as jurymen, for they combined both 
offices) was a great object of ambi- 
tion to Roman citizens—much as 
the magistracy is among ourselves. 
The members of the senate at this 
time possessed it exclusively ; the 
“knights,” the class below, who 
had once enjoyed it, were jealous 
of it; and there were loud clamours 
generally for some popular change. 
The present panel of judges—or 
jurymen—was more than suspected 
of being willing to share the plun- 
der of a province if judiciously 
employed in bribes by an accused 
official, and many of them were 
looking forward to future oppor- 
tunities of such plunder for them- 
selves. Verres was supported by 
powerful friends—the great family 
of the Metelli among the number 
—and the judges would have been 
glad enough to have let him escape. 
But Cicero warned them, as he had 
already warned them more gener- 
ally in his defence of Roscius of 
Ameria, that they themselves and 
their order were now on their trial. 
That if they now showed them- 
selves honest enough to convict 
this exemplary criminal, they might 
hope to retain for the senate its 
present authority in the law-courts, 
of which they were so jealous; that 
if they now disappointed the hopes 
of all who looked to them for jus- 
tice, the days of their privileges 
were numbered. It is probable 
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that Cicero saw in this trial a great 
opportunity for placing himself well 
both with the aristocratic and with 
the popular party. Not that he 
was actuated by any unworthy 
motives; but he kept his own ad- 
vancement to the highest offices 
of State steadily in view, and he 
wanted the good word and the good 
will of all men. He was at once 
proclaiming himself the real friend 
of the aristocrats, with whom his 
true sympathies always lay, for he 
was pleading with them for their 
own honour and the maintenance 
of their dignity: and he was at the 
same time the avowed champion of 
the oppressed provincials, and the 
bold assailant of iniquity in high 
places. These political considera- 
tions would lead him to throw the 
whole of his energies into the prose- 
cution of Verres. We cannot help 
feeling that it is the political candi- 
date for future place and honours, 
and not merely the public prose- 
eutor, who launches his scathing 
eloquence against the wretched de- 
fendant; he is anxious not only 
to secure the verdict of the Court 
against the criminal, but that of his 
fellow-citizens generally in his own 
favour. He ventured something, 
no doubt: he must have made ene- 
mies, by his plain-speaking, among 
the most corrupt and venal of the 
nobles; but we can hardly agree 
with Mr. Trollope in thinking that 
he took up this case “ apparently 
with no: other prospect than that 
of making himself odious to the 
party to which he belonged.” The 
energy and ability with which 
he conducted this famous prosecu- 
tion crowned him with deserved 
honour, and if he had coloured his 
facts strongly to increase the effect 
of his eloquence, it is no more than 
orators, legal and forensic, have 
done in all ages without reproach. 
But that he had any intention of 
seriously risking his own prospects 





in the abstract interests of justice 
we cannot believe. Even Mr. Trol- 
lope, whose honesty and fairness of 
statement is unimpeachable even 
where the facts make against his 
own strong predilections, shows us 
in his pages that where Cicero was 
retained for the defence of public 
officers arraigned on the same 
charges as Verres, he could treat 
in a very different spirit the com- 
plaints of mere provincials against 
a Roman governor. We find him 
defending Valerius Flaccus, who 
had been governor in Asia, and of 
whose oppressions and exactions in 
that office there is no doubt what- 
ever,—though he was more fortu- 
nate than Verres in having secured 
the great orator on his side. These 
are some of Mr. Trollope’s remarks 
on the speech :— 


‘*He is very hard upon the Greeks 
of Asia, the class from which the wit- 
nesses against Flaccus were taken. 
We know here in England that a 
spaniel, a wife, and a walnut-tree may 
be beaten with advantage. Cicero 
says that in Asia there is a proverb 
that a Phrygian may be improved in 
the same way. ‘ Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili:’ it is declared throughout 
Asia that you shall take a Carian for 
your experiment. The ‘last of the 
Mysians’ is the well-known Asiatic 
term for the lowest type of humanity. 
Look through all the comedies—you 
will find that the leading slave is a 
Lydian. Then he turns to those poor 
Asiatics, and asks them whether any 
one can be expected to think well of 
them, when such is their own testi- 
mony of themselves?” 


He defended Fonteius against 
similar charges brought against him 
as Propretor in Gaul. Probably 
Fonteius did not plunder on so 
grand a scale as Verres,—and Gaul 
was a poorer province than Sicily. 
But let us hear, at the mouth of so 
favourable an interpreter as Mr. 
Trollope, what the spirit and tone 
of the defence was. 
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‘The speech for Fonteius is remark- 
able as being as hard against the pro- 
vincial Gauls, as his speech against 
Verres had been favourable to the 
Sicilians. Nothing that these 
wretched Gauls could say against a 
Roman citizen ought to be accepted in 
evidence! All the Romans, he says, 
who have been in the province wish 
well to Fonteius. ‘‘ Would yourather 
‘believe these Gauls? led by what feel- 
ing? By the opinion of men! Is the 
opinion, then, of your enemies of 
greater weight than that of your fel- 
low-citizens? Or is it the greater 
credibility of the witnesses? Would 
you prefer, then, unknown men to 
known, dishonest men to honest, 
foreigners to your own countrymen, 
greedy men to those who come before 
you for nothing, men of no religion 
to those who fear the gods, those who 
hate the empire and the name of 
Rome to allies and citizens who are 
good and faithful?” 


“ But the Gauls,” says Mr. Trol- 
lope, “ were barbarians, whereas the 
Sicilians were Greeks.” (An es- 
thetic difference, we admit; but 
which should surely have made no 
distinction between them in the 
eyes of the champion of justice and 
humanity—‘“ determined to take 
the part of the weak against the 
strong, with no reward before him” 
—as we are told Cicero was in the 
matter of Verres.) ‘“ And it should 
always be remembered,” he goes on 
to say, “that Cicero spoke as an 
advocate, and that the praise and 
censure of an advocate require to 
be taken with many grains of salt.” 
Undoubtedly : and this is just what 
we ought to remember in reading 
those terrible pleadings against 
Verres. We have not the smallest 
desire to rehabilitate the Sicilian 
governor. We are not disposed 


to excuse the robberies of pictures 
and statues charged against him, 
as a modern French writer, M. 
Bonaffé, seems half inclined to do, 
on the ground of his having been 
an enthusiastic connoisseur and 
collector; though we cannot help 


being reminded of the very elastic 
consciences of collectors some fifty 
years ago, who thought nothing of 
flilching an ancient charter from a 
public library where its value was 
not appreciated, or pocketing a rare 
coin or a choice Elzevir, when the 
still rarer opportunity offered. Ver- 
res at all events paid the penalty 
for such dangerous tastes, if the 
story be true that Antony got his 
name inserted in the list of the 
proscribed as the only means of 
compelling him to disgorge his 
splendid collection of bronzes. The 
Sicilians were well avenged, and 
few will waste any sympathy upon 
Verres’s fate: but Cicero himself 
would probably be much surprised 
to find his magnificent rhetoric 
treated as history. 

Verres at least felt himself too 
guilty to abide the result of the 
trial. Before the conclusion of the 
evidence, his counsel, Hortensius, 
up to that time the acknowledged 
“leader of the bar,” appears to 
have thrown up his brief, and the 
defendent himself went off into 
voluntary exile to Marseilles—still 
a rich man, we may conclude, in 
spite of the fine which would be 
levied on him. And the triumph- 
ant accuser wrote and circulated, 
as soon as he could, his meditated 
speeches in the great case, for all 
Rome to read and applaud. 

Honours and popularity flowed in 
thick upon him. He was elected 
at the earliest age allowed by law 
to the successive offices of edile 
and pretor; and seven years after 
his impeachment of Verres he was 
elected first of the two consuls of 
the year—* not by the silent ballot- 
votes,” as he tells us with pardon- 
able self-congratulation, “but by 
the living acclamations of the 
people.” It was the most memor- 
able year of Cicero’s life, and per- 
haps the most memorable consul- 
ship that Rome ever saw. In that 
year there broke out, and was 
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promptly and bloodily suppressed, 
the attempted revolution headed 
by Catiline, as to whom historical 
criticism has not yet quite made 
up its mind whether he was a con- 
spirator or a martyr. Mr. Trollope 
is, we think, perfectly fair in his 
treatment of the question. He 
does not contend that the contem- 
porary accounts given us by Sallust 
and Cicero are to be accepted as 
calm historical statements. He 
would admit, we suppose, that Sal- 
lust was rather an essayist or lec- 
turer than a historian, and that 
Cicero wrote and spoke as a party 
leader—honest, no doubt, but 
hardly impartial. And he allows 
that the language of the poets, 
from Virgil and Juvenal down to 
Voltaire and Ben Jonson,—who 
“have made him a stock character, 
and dramatised him as a fiend,”— 
is not evidence. But, as he says, 
such language is the continued ex- 
pression of the feeling that has 
prevailed since Catiline’s time ; and 
this kind of tradition has its value 
as well as written history. 

It is very possible that Catiline 
and his party professed and enter- 
tained some views of political re- 
form, like all revolutionists, how- 
ever mixed with selfish aims and 
ambitions; and we are scarcely 
competent judges of what grounds 
they might have had for discontent. 
But we agree with Mr. Trollope 
that it is impossible to “consent to 
the building up of a noble patriot 
out of such materials as we have 
concerning him.” 

We can only deal in this place, 
and that very briefly, with the 
high-handed and terrible act of 
justice done upon the conspirators 
in Rome at the instance, and, as it 
would appear, by the sole authority, 
of the new consul. “ Act of justice,” 
we have little hesitation in caMing 
it, though it strict legality is more 
than questionable, and was sternly 
discussed in Rome almost before 
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the bodies of the victims were 
cold, as it has been since by later 
authorities. The whole plot, by 
which the consul himself was to 
have been stabbed in his house, 
the leading senators to have been 
slaughtered, and the city (so it 
was said) given up to fire and pil- 
lage, had been betrayed to Cicero: 
by his vehement denunciations, the 
very sound of which stirs us even 
now as we read, he had driven 
Catiline out of the senate, mad with 
rage and the consciousness of dis- 
covered guilt, to join the revolu- 
tionary forces which were already 
in arms in Eturia—it is difficult 
now to understand what legal or 
constitutional difficulties withheld 
him from being at once arrested, if 
he could be proved to be altogether 
the traitor which he i§ described— 
and it remained to deal with the 
chiefs of the conspiracy, who were 
waiting in Rome to head the insur- 
rection there when Catiline should 
march his army on the city. Fore- 
most among these was Lentulus, one 
of the prastors: the evidence against 
him and other nobles seemed conclu- 
sive ; one of their agents was seized, 
and made confession, and damnatory 
letters bearing their signatures were 
found upon his person, and produced 
at the meeting of the senate. They 
held long and solemn deliberation, 
in which Cesar, who was suspected 
of complicity in Catiline’s plot, sug- 
gested (as reported by Sallust) that, 
in the first place, the senate had 
no power of capital punishment— 
that a mere vote of the house could 
not in such a case have the force of 
law (in which he would seem to 
have been technically right)—and 
that “men generally remember best 
what comes last, and when the 
punishment is severe, they will re- 
member the severity rather than 
the crime,”—ominous words, which 
in Cicero’s case were a prophecy. 
He therefore advised imprisonment 
for life. Cicero spoke strongly for 
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death, and assured the senate that 
they had in him a consul who would 
not shrink from carrying out their 
decree. Cato followed on the same 
side, and the sentence was passed. 
Down in the old State dungeon 
known as the Robur Tullianum 
the executioners seem to have been 
already in waiting. The consul 
himself, as the chief of the ex- 
ecutive, led Lentulus down; his 
four companions were made to 
follow, and all disappeared into 
the darkness below. Nothing 
more certainly is known, except 
that shortly afterwards Cicero re- 
appeared, and uttered a single 
word as to their fate in a Roman 
euphemism. ‘“ Vixerunt”—“ they 
have lived their life.” There was 
no trial, no. evidence, no oppor- 
tunity for defence, no public exe- 
eution. The suddenness, the quiet- 
ness, the thrilling mystery of the 
affair, must have made it seem 
doubly horrible in the eyes of all 
who had any sympathy with the 
victims, either from political con- 
victions, or family ties, or the esprit 
de corps of their order, or the com- 
mon rights of Roman citizens. It 
gave to what we may almost surely 
consider a necessary and righteous 
though irregular exercise of author- 
ity all the repulsive features of a 
quasi judicial murder done in secret. 
Its peculiar circumstances make it 
stand almost alone in_history.* 
Mr. Trollope has summed up the 
facts of the case, as they make 
against Cicero, and as his enemies 
might afterwards have put them, 
with his usual fairness :— 


‘* As consul he had caused certain 
Roman citizens to be executed as con- 
spirators in the teeth of a law which 
enacted that no Roman citizen should 
be condemned to die except by a di- 
rect vote of the people. It had cer- 


* The shootin 
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tainly become a maxim of the consti- 
tution of the republic that a citizen 
should not be made to suffer death, 
except by the voice of the people, 
The Valerian, the Porcian, and the 
Sempronian laws had all been passed 
to that effect. Now there had been 
no popular vote as to the execution of 
Lentulus and the other conspirators 
who had been taken red-handed in 
Rome in the affair of Catiline. Their 
death had been decreed by the senate, 
and the decree of the senate had been 
carried out by Cicero. But no decree 
of the senate had the power of a law. 
In spite of that decree, the old law 
was in force; and no appeal to the peo- 
ple had been pwn 7 to Lentulus, 
But there had grown up in the consti- 
tution a practice which had been sup- 
posed to override the Valerian and 
Porcian laws. In certain emergencies 
the senate would call upon the consuls 
to see that the republic should suffer 
no injury, and it had been held that 
at such moments the consuls were in- 
vested with an authority above all 
law. Cicero had been thus strength- 
ened when as consul he had struggled 
with Catiline. But it was an open 
question, —as Cicero himself very well 
knew.” 


Yet we think with him that the 
consul was morally justified in thus 
overstepping the law. Whether the 
act was what we should call the act 
of a strong government or a weak 
one, is more open to doubt. It 
certainly proved, as Mr. Trollope 
argues, the moral courage of Cicero 
in deliberately taking upon himself 
what he felt to be a perilous re- 
sponsibility; but we might have 
equally appreciated the patriotism, 
and perhaps have seen more of “the 
high calm that marks the strong,” 
in the statesman who had chosen 
to meet such a conspiracy with the 
ordinary powers of the law. 

But, legally or illegally, Cicero 
had good ground for his assertion 
that as consul he had “saved 


‘of the Indian princes after the capture of Delhi, by Hodson 


of ‘‘Hodson’s Horse,” as to which act opinions were and are still divided, is 


perhaps the nearest modern parallel. 
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Rome.” We will not even allow 
that Rome owed him less gratitude 
because he told her citizens of it so 
often. For we must hasten to fol- 
low Mr. Trollope into one or two of 
the later scenes of Cicero’s life, 
when the clouds so soon over- 
shadowed the brief day of his 
glory. That one twelvemonth of 
his consulship was indeed, as his 
biographer pathetically says, “ the 
apex of his fortunes; and after 
that, for the twenty years that fol- 
lowed, there fell upon him one 
misery after another, one trouble 
on the head of another trouble, so 
cruelly, that the reader, knowing 
the manner of Romans, almost 
wonders that he condescended to 
live.” 

Strong public feeling against the 
deed he had done showed itself at 
once. It was usual for the consul, 
on resigning office, to review in a 
speech the events of the year, and 
to make solemn oath that he had 
faithfully discharged his duties. 
One of the tribunes, exercising his 
right of veto, forbade Cicero to 
address the people, as having put 
Roman citizens to death contrary 
to law: he was to do nothing more 
than take the formal oath. But 
the consul was not yet to be 
silenced. He substituted for the 
usual form, he tells us, words to 
the effect that he had by his own 
sole exertions saved the republic 
and the city. There was a shout 
in response from the people that 
he had sworn truly. Cicero says it 
was unanimous; but we are told 
by Dion Cassius that for the words 
inserted in the oath “ he was hated 
all the more.” The party who 
supported him were at least strong 
enough and zealous enough to escort 
him in triumph home to his house, 
no longer consul, but still to all 
appearance the most popular man 
in Rome. “They conferred upon 


me not only congratulations,” he 
writes to a friend in the exultation 








of the moment, “ but an eternity 
and immortality of glory.” 

But the man who depended on 
the gratitude or the patriotism of 
the Romans of that day was build- 
ing on a most unstable foundation. 
Other actors were coming on the 
scene—men who had all Cicero’s 
personal ambition with none of his 
scruples, and who, instead of Ci- 
cero’s constant hopefulness that he 
should find somewhere under the 
changeful exterior of the Roman 
people a heart that beat trae—and 
that he was the man to touch it— 
entertained for the mass of their 
fellow-citizens a secret contempt 
that was far better founded. Pom- 

ey was on his way to Rome at 
the head of his victorious army, 
fresh from his Asiatic conquests. 
On him the attention of all Rome 
was centred—the greater part 
dazzled by this flash of the old 
Roman military glory, some dis- 
turbed and anxious as to what 
would come of it. Cicero had cer- 
tainly some strong suspicions, which 
he strove hard to quiet in his own 
mind, of a truth which the course 
of events enables us now to see 
pretty clearly,—that since the do- 
mination of Marius and of Sulla, 
the master of Rome’s armies was, 
if he so pleased, the master of 
Rome. Of Pompey, Mr. Trollope 
confesses that he “has but a vague 
conception.” Cicero certainly never 
understood him, &s he practically 
admits in his letters; and we 
will not here pretend to be wiser. 
He had at least the great merit of 
success. He was so popular with 
the commons, and so little did 
they mistrust him, that exceptional 
clauses in his favour were inserted 
in proposed enactments. Why he 
should have disbanded the devoted 
and irresistible army which would 
have seated him in Rome as dicta- 
tor, king, emperor—what he would 
—did not appear clear to those who 
dreaded him| then, and certainly 
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never will to us now. But with 
whatever motive, he subsequently 
allowed himself to form with Cresar 
and Crassus that coalition of ambi- 
tious interests commonly called the 
First Triumvirate—as to which Mr. 
Trollope observes with much truth 
that “ he knows of no great fact in 
history so impalpable, so shadowy, 
so unreal.” In this association Ci- 
cero, he thinks, might have made a 
fourth, had he been willing to join 
in what was really a conspiracy 
against the republic. But this 
would have been abhorrent to his 
very nature and principles. The 
republic—as it ought to be—was 
the dream of his life. But his 
ideal republic was not democracy. 
What he meant was, as Mr. Trollope 
sees, an oligarchy—call it by what 
name he would— 

‘*A republic not Utopian, alto- 
gether human and rational,-—a re- 
public which he believed to be that 
of Scipio, of Marcellus and Lelius, — 
a republic which should do nothing 
for him but require his assistance, in 
which the people should vote and the 
oligarchs rule in accordance with the 
established laws. Peace and ease, 
nag see and protection, it would 

for the Rome of his dream to be- 
stow upon the provinces. Law and 
order, education and intelligence, it 
would be for her rulers to bestow 
upon Rome.” 

Such a republic as this, if “ not 
Utopian,” was at least impossible 
in the Rome of Cicero. He was 
living, as he himself admitted in a 
moment of disgust, “ in the dregs 
of the vintage of Romulus.” “Im- 
agine, if you can,” says Mommsen, 
“London, with the slave popula- 
tion of New York, the police of 
Constantinople, the industrial con- 
dition of modern Rome, and think 
of the political state of Paris in 


1848,—and you will have some 
idea of republican Rome in her 
last moments.” Mr. Trollope full 
endorses the same historian’s strie- 
tures on her nobles of those days, 

‘*We remember Mommsen’s ver- 
dict: ‘On the Roman oligarchy of 
this period no judgment can be passed 
save one of inexorable and remorse- 
less condemnation.’ The further we 
see into the facts of Roman history in 
our endeavours to read the life of 
Cicero, the more apparent becomes 
its truth. But Cicero, though he 
saw far towards it, never acknowl- 
edged it. In this consists the charm 
of his character, though at the same 
time the weakness of his political 
aspirations; his weakness,—because 
he was vain enough to imagine that 
he could talk men back from their 
fish-ponds; its charm,—because he 
was able through it all to believe in 
honesty. The more hopeless became 
the cause, the sweeter, the more im- 
passioned, the more divine, became 
his language. He tuned his notes to 
still higher pitches of melody, and 
thought that thus he would bring 
back public virtue.” 

We believe this to be no more 
than the simple truth. Cicero be- 
lieved in the republic,—and in him- 
self as its regenerator. For these 
reasons he was tempted to join any 
leader of the day in whom he saw 
power and ability combined, hoping 
always to mould him to his own 
political theories. He would have 
liked, as Mr. Trollope says, to have 
been “the leading oligarch of the 
day”—always because he thought 
himself fit to govern, and that his 
government would be, like his con- 
sulship, the salvation of the State. 
That was his temptation, if he was 
tempted (Mr. Trollope entertains no 
doubt that the opportunity was 
offered him *), to share the power 
of the Triumvirate. For this he 








*Mr. Trollope is surely right in refusing to accept in earnest (though it 
has commonly been so accepted) a remark in one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, 
that the offer of an augurship would have tempted him to join the coalition. 
‘‘ That was the bait,” he says, ‘‘that would have caught me!” But it seems 
nothing more than a jest. 
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would have joined Pompey, he 
would have joined Cesar, and in 
this hope he drifted so long between 
the two. He even seems at one 
time to have dreamed of uniting 
them both with himself in an ideal 
triumvirate, in which all the talents 
and all the virtues were to be rep- 
resented. He saw, as he hoped, 
successively in Pompey, in Julius 
Cesar, in the young Octavian, the 
saviours of Rome; and would have 
been content latterly, as he says 
in a letter to Varro, to have been, 
under Julius, “the mason, since 
he could not be the architect, of a 
revived republic.” 

The glory of his consulship 
passed, and only the jealousies and 
enmities aroused by it survived. 

he members of the old governing 
“houses” had never fully accepted 
this new and successful aspirant. 
The commons taunted him with 
aspiring to be “a king’”—the very 
word threw odium on the man to 
whom it was applied. The election 
of Clodius to the tribuneship gave 
to his bitterest enemy the oppor- 
tunity of introducing a bill—really 
levelled at Cicero alone—for the 
outlawry of any man “who had 
put to death a Roman citizen with- 
out trial.” The hostility of the 
new consuls—the cold neutrality, if 
it was nothing more, of Cesar and 
Crassus, estranged by Cicero’s re- 
jection of their overtures—the bad 
faith (for it seems to have amounted 
to this) of Pompey, on whose sup- 
port he had been encouraged to de- 
pend,—drove him to despair. He 
retired from what he thought a 


hopeless contest, leaving his ene- 


mies to pass a decree of banish- 
ment in his absence, and spent 
sixteen months in voluntary exile, 
first at Dyrrhacium, and then at 
Thessalonica. He occupied him- 
self during that weary time in be- 
moaning his fate in letters to his 
various friends, and urging them 
piteously to take steps for his re- 
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call. This conduct has been char- 
acterised by all previous writers as 
unmanly, and unworthy of his high 
position and character—in far too 
strong terms, Mr. Trollope thinks. 
Several pages are here devoted to 
an apology, which at least deserves 
to be read for its hearty sympathy 
and vigorous expression, whether 
we fully accept it or not. The 
writer urges in Cicero’s behalf, in 
the first place, that the letters 
written during this exile were ad- 
dressed to his wife, his brother 
Quintus, or his friend Atticus, to 
whom he lays bare his inmost 
heart, whatever face he might have 
worn before the world. Then he 
thinks that his accusers have not 
fully estimated what this exile was 
to such a man. 


‘¢ Let those who rebuke the unman- 
liness of Cicero’s wailings remember 
what were his sufferings. . . . Every- 
thing was to be taken from him—all 
that he had; his houses, his books, 
his pleasant gardens, his busts and pic- 
tures, his wide retinue of slaves and 
possessions, lordly as are those of our 
dukes and earls. He was driven out 
from Italy, and so driven that no place 
of delight could be open to him. 
Sicily, where he had friends, Athens, 
where he might have lived, were closed 
against him. He had to look where 
to live, and did live, for a while, on 
money borrowed from his friends. All 
the cherished occupations of his life 
were over for him,—the law-courts, 
the forum, the senate, and the 
crowded meetings of Roman citizens 
hanging on his words.” 


All this is true: but banished 
men have suffered it in all times 
under all governments, and without 
Cicero’s passionate outcries. But 
whatever we may think of the exile, 
our contempt for the noble Romans 
of that day is as great as Mr. Trol- 
lope’s. Cicero was recalled in 
another revulsion of popular feel- 
ing, and his journey homewards, 
and his reception at Rome, was 
one continuous triumphal progress.. 
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For a while it seemed—and he 
himself was fain to think—that he 
was again the foremost man in 
Rome. But in the presence of Pom- 
pey and Cesar his position was thor- 
oughly changed, and the sufferings 
of the past and mistrust of the future 
had shaken his nerve and broken 
his spirit; he even felt inclined to 
blame himself for his old indepen- 
dence. The vacillating policy of 
these his latter years arose no doubt 
in part from the difficulties of the 
situation, and his unwillingness to 
believe in the death of Roman 
liberty. It would have been better, 
since he could not fall at Philippi, 
that he had retired to his books—the 
friends that, as he said, never failed 
or disappointed him, and even for- 
gave his desertion. But the weak 
compliances and self-contradictions 
even of an honest politician are 
painful to read, gently as they are 
dealt with in the volumes before 
us. Such true glory as shone upon 
him towards the close of his career 
was not won at Rome. It arose 
out of his government of Cilicia,— 
not the “triumph” over the robber 
tribes there, which he claimed with 
an almost childish eagerness—but 
the astonished gratitude with which 
his provincial subjects recognised 
the advent of a governor who 
carried into practice the rules of 
justice and moderation which he 
had laid down in that noble letter 
on provincial government addressed 
to his brother Quintus. He lived 
to see all his hopes of that ideal 
republic dashed to the ground: to 
see the violent deaths of Pompey 
and Czsar—the first with some re- 
gret, the latter with an exultation 
which his biographer seeks vainly 
to excuse. His hopes rose once 
again with the “boy” Octavian ; 
“my young Cesar,” as he calls him, 
whom at one time he thought he 
might contrive to manage, and at 
another that “some god had divine- 
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ly inspired ;” and whose cold and 
calculating heartlessness gave him 
up to the sword of Antony. 

We think Mr. Trollope is right 
in refusing to apply to those who 
killed Cesar the term “ murderers” 
or “assassins.” Without going so 
far as to see in Ceasar, with Mr, 
Froude, a secular Messiah, the 
saviour of his country from her 
worser self, who met with death as 
his reward, we may yet feel that 
the cutting off of such a man at 
such a moment, however patriotic 
the impulse, was not only a 
deed of horror in itself, but a 
misfortune for Rome. But to men 
brought up to think that there 
lurked abomination under the very 
name and idea of “ king,” and who 
had good reason to believe that 
Cesar was aiming at kingly power, 
under whatever name he might 
choose to assume it,—among whom 
the slayers of tyrants were the 
heroes of song and legend — 
such a deed might naturally appear 
an heroic act of duty. “ Judging 
as a Roman, when the deed was 
done,” says Mr. Trollope, “Cicero 
believed it to have been a glorious 
deed : there could be no doubt on 
the subject.” And we are bound 
in fairness to judge him as a Ro- 
man, and not by our own standard 
of morality. To us Englishmen, 
the “ gospel of the dagger” is ab- 
horrent; but to the Romans it 
seemed a true gospel. Cicero was 
certainly present at Cwsar’s death; 
but there is no evidence of his hav- 
ing been privy to the conspiracy. 
Still less does it seem fair to accuse 
him of having been among the first 
to suggest such a mode of ridding 
the commonwealth of one who was 
growing too great for it. Mr. Trol- 
lope has pointed out Mr. Froude’s 
erroneous translation of a passage 
by which he makes Cicero say, in 
a letter to Atticus, that “ Ceesar’s 
continuance in life was a disgrace 
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to the State;” whereas the real 
sense of the words is, that “ ex- 
istence under such circumstances 
was a disgrace” to all true men at 
Rome. We are not so sure as to 
another passage, the sense of which 
he disputes, and on which Mr. Froude 
founds the assertion that Cicero 
“had long thought of assassination 
as the readiest means of ending” 
the great dictator’s power and life. 
The words—“ the man is but mor- 
tal, and may be got rid of in many 
ways’ — probably refer not to 
Cesar but to Pompey.* They are 
suspiciously suggestive ; but a pre- 
meditated design upon the life of 
even a political enemy is hardly in 
accordance with what we know of 
Cicero’s nature. But inasmuch as 
we find him expressing unbounded 
satisfaction at the deed when done, 
congratulating the actors in it, and 
regretting that he had not himself 
taken a part, we do not see that his 
own position in the matter gains 
much by this acquittal of any com- 
plicity beforehand. Inclined as we 
are to admire Cicero’s character in 
very many points,we could well have 
forgiven him a stern satisfaction in 
the work of the Ides of March, had 
his language in speaking of it been, 
in tone and spirit, anything like 
that which Shakespeare has put into 
the mouth of Brutus. But here 
are Cicero’s words, in a letter to 
Cassius in Syria a few months 
after, when Antony was giving 
him uneasiness: “I should have 
been glad if you had invited me 
to your dinner on the Ides of 
March; then there would have 
been nothing left over: it is your 
leavings then which are giving 
me all this trouble now.” So 
well satisfied is he with this 
grim pleasantry, that he copies it 
(as men who have many correspon- 


dents are apt to copy their Bn 
phrases) in another letter to - 
bonius soon after—improving on it 
so far as to style the bloody scene 
a “splendid banquet,” and again 
regretting that the guests had made 
a mistake in “leaving” Antony. 
If a copy of either of these letters 
(and they were probably not the 
only ones written by him in the 
same strain) ever fell into Antony’s 
hands, it would not need the bitter 
invective of the Philippics to ex- 
lain the relentless fashion in which 
he hunted their writer to death. 
One would have hoped and expected 
to find a man like Cicero, who was 
(we quite agree with his present 
biographer) in so many of the 
nobler and more Christian - like 
modes of feeling far in advance 
of his age, speaking of this deed 
of blood as a terrible necessity 
laid upon the doers of it by impera- 
tive duty to their country; more, 
in short, as he does sometimes 
speak of the hurried execution of 
the accomplices of Catiline, a pro- 
ceeding which, whatever view we 
may take of its legality, stood far 
less in need of any moral apology 
than the stabbing of Cesar. Mr. 
Trollope would probably tell us 
that we are unreasonable in expect- 
ing Cicero to rise above the cruel 
and relentless spirit of his nation 
and times: and it may be so. But 
it is disappointing to find so much 
of it in aman who in many re- 
spects shows the dawnings of a 
humanity even towards the brute 
creation—a principle which had yet 
very long to wait for its develop- 
ment even under Christianity. He 
could protest against the brutalis- 
ing spectacles of the arena. “ What 
pleasure can there be to a man of 
letters,” he says to one of his cor- 
respondents, “in seeing a weak 





* Comp. Trollope, vol. i. p. 5; Froude’s Cesar, p. 365. Much depends on the 


sense given to extingui. 
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human being destroyed by a power- 
ful beast, or some poor defenceless 
animal transfixed by a hunting- 
spear?” In that celebrated letter 
addressed to his brother, he im- 
presses on him, and on all men in 
authority, the duty of kindness and 
consideration to all creatures who 
come under their power, even to 
“slaves and dumb ainmals”—two 
kinds of cattle whose feelings and 
sufferings an ordinary Roman gov- 
ernor would not take into account 
at all. Yet this is the same man 
who, in one of these orations against 
Verres, speaking of the execution 
of certain pirates, goes out of his 
way—for it adds nothing to his 
case against the defendant—to use 
such words as these: “There is 
nothing in victory so sweet, no evi- 
dence of it more sure, than to see 
those whom you once feared, but 
have now got the better of, led out 
to tortures and death.” Such was, 
no doubt, too much the spirit of 
Roman conquerors, and possibly 
Cicero is here rather speaking to 
the passions of his supposed audi- 
ence than expressing any sentiment 
of his own; but the use of such 
language is as unworthy of his 
better nature as his exultation in 
cold blood over the slaughter of a 
man who had once been his friend, 
who had sat but a few months be- 
fore as an honoured guest at his 
table, and of whom he had spoken 
in the senate, within the last few 
weeks, in the highest terms of grati- 
tude for his moderation in victory. 
We have not been able always 
to adopt the view taken in these 
volumes of Cicero’s public char- 
acter. But Mr. Trollope’s warm and 
honest advocacy has made us differ 
from him never without regret, and 
we will close our notice with a 
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charming passage from his con- 
cluding chapter with which we cor- 
dially agree :— 


‘¢ You shall live with a man from 
year’s end to year’s end, and shall not 
know his creed unless he tell you, or 
that you see him performing the acts 
of his worship. But you cannot live 
with him and not know whether he 
live in accordance with Christ’s teach- 
ing. And so it was with Cicero. Read 
his works through from the beginning 
to the end, and you shall feel that you 
are living with a manwhom you might 
accompany across the village green to 
church, should he be kind enough to 
stay with you over the Sunday. The 
urbanity, the softness, the humanity, 
the sweetness, are all there. But you 
shall not find it to be so with Cesar, 
or Lucretius, or with Virgil. When 

ou read his philosophical treatises it 
is as though you were discussing with 
some latter-day scholar the theories of 
Plato or of Epicurus. He does not talk 
of them as though he believed in them 
for his soul’s guidance; nor do you 
expect it. All the interest that you 
have in the conversation would be lost 
were you to find such a faith as that. 
You would avoid the man as a pagan. 
The Stoic doctrine would so shock you 
when brought out for real wear, as to 
make you feel yourself in the company 
of some mad atheist, with a man for 
whose welfare, early or late in life, 
church-bells had never been rung. 
But with a man who has his Plato 
simply by heart, you can spend the 
long summer day in sweet conversa- 
tion. So it is with Cicero, You lie 
down with him, looking out upon the 
sea at Cuma, or sit with him beneath 


»_the plane-tree of Crassus, and listen 
“while he tells you of this doctrine and 


the other. So Arcesilaus may be sup- 
posed to have said; and so Carneades 
laid down the law. It was that, and 
no more. But when he tells you of 
the place assigned to you in heaven, 
and how you are to win it, then he is 
in earnest.” 
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“ T’w thinking that we’ll do some- 
thing to-day, Johnnie.” 

“ ’m thinking that myse 

The first speaker was running a 
casting-line through the loop of a 
“ Jock Scott,” and the second was 
holding up the heavy rod to which 
the line was fastened, and watching 
the process with great interest. He 
was a very big man, with extremely 
long legs, dressed in old Harris 
tweeds. What elegance of form there 
might have been about the other was 
effectually concealed by his waders 
and little Mackintosh cape. Most 
people would have thought the out- 
look as well as the day rather 
dreary. It was well on in the 
year. Autumn had put her brill- 
iant colours on the trees which lined 
the river’s banks; indeed a good 
many leaves, sycamore and birch 
especially, had already fallen, and 
were floating limp and flat down 
the stream. It looked as if it was 
already raining up on the moors 
above, and seemed likely to be soon 
doing the same thing below. But 
though the rain was not quite to 
their taste (not that they in the 
least minded getting wet), these two 
men seemed tolerably satisfied with 
things, and had contented faces. 
The place they were in had in the 
gloomy morning rather a dour look. 
The river had scooped out for itself 
a great semicircular piece of the 
bank, and formed a big pool, wide, 
and black, and very deep, in which, 
even in that high state of the water, 
there was very little motion. On 
the farther side the bank was steep 
and precipitous, but where they were 
standing it shelved, and a wood 
of old dark Scotch firs grew close 
to the water, so close in some parts 
that it was difficult to fish it prop- 
erly. It was a wild kind of place; 
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and no wonder, considering who 
sometimes took up his abode there. 
“ Clootie’s Hole” was its name, and 
any one in the strath could tell you. 


the reason. “When the devil 
comes to Ross-shire, wherever he 
may spend the day, it’s here he 
bides the night.” That was what 
the people said, and indeed it was 
true enough. For though the 
dreadful being had not been seen 
for many years, there were old men 
yet alive in the neighbourhood who 
remembered hearing in their youth 
from their fathers, how a man, who 
was coming home from the still he 
worked up on the hills, and who 
crossed the river just below the 
pool, was found in the morning 
with his head on the bank, and his 
body in the water, gibbering and 
mowing, and how he was never 
able to walk upright again, or ex- 
plain what J¢ was he had seen sit- 
ting in the gloomy hollow above. 
No earthly consideration in the 
shape of money or whisky would 
induce any man, woman, or child 
who knew this story to go there at 
dusk; and indeed most of them 
avoided the place altogether, and 
the grim tenant had it pretty much 
to himself. For it was only in high 
water, and when the most of the 
other pools were unfishable, that it 
was any use coming here. Asarule 
the water came in, passed round 
the half-circle, and went out again 
with little perceptible motion. 

All being ready, one of the men 
waded out to a little spit of gravel 
and began to fish the pool, and then 
might be seen that anomaly so puz- 
zling to an Eastern mind—the mas- 
ter commencing a day of very hard 
work and the servant sitting idle 
and watching him. There seemed, 
however, nothing incongruous about 
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it tothem. The long-legged keeper 
found himself a comfortable seat 
on the bank, and lit his pipe, but 
he did not spend the time in gazing 
idly about; on the contrary, even 
when performing that nice opera- 
tion, he never took his eyes off the 
water, he kept them fixed a little 
below where the line cut it, and his 
shout of “There he is!” was sim- 
ultaneous with the same exclama- 
tion of the other. The fisherman 
waded back to shore, sat down also 
on the bank, and proceeded to light 
his pipe. 

An ignorant person would have 
thought that these men were very 
easily pleased; it was but a little 
thing that had happened, and yet 
it seemed to give them intense 
pleasure. Just in a tiny swirl, a 
long cast from the spit, there was 
a momentary change in the surface 
of the water, so small that no one 
but a fisherman would have noticed 
it; but they knew that it was a 
salmon which had caused that 
small wave, and their hearts within 
them rejoiced. 

After a few minutes’ waiting, 
after just giving the fish time to 
think what a fool he was not to 
have been quicker, and to swear 
that he would never lose so good an 
opportunity again, we (for the fish- 
erman is, if we may be pardoned 
the somewhat curious expression, 
ourselves) cross over again to the 
spit, and give him that opportu- 
nity. The “Jock Scott” goes inch 
by inch over the swirl, and moves 
in a tempting fashion across it, but 
there is no response. A_ trout- 
fisher would be disheartened, and 
= it up, but we know better: we 

now a little of Mr. Salmon’s tastes 
—how fastidious he is. Perhaps he 
suddenly remembered that he had 
been rather unwell the day before 
—a little bilious—and so, though 
with unwillingness, felt himself 
bound to refuse the pretty dainty. 


So we give him something a little 


more sombre: we rather wanted to . 


give it him in a smaller form, too, 
for this third try, but Johnnie ad- 
vised no. He was quite sure that 
the fish was a fresh-run one, and 
so not likely to be very shy. He 
was equally sure that he was a 
big one, and therefore did not like 
the idea of having him on a small 
hook. So a medium-sized “ High- 
lander” goes to him—no use, no 
sign at all. The day does not seem 
as if it was going to do so well, 
and while we begin to feel disheart- 
ened, Johnnie’s face threatens to 
rival his legs in longitude. We 
show the fish a brilliant “ Butcher :” 
we might have thrown in the baker 
and the candlestick-maker for all 
the good it does. 

We go and sit on the bank tired 
of wading backwards and forwards 
and of changing flies. The day 
seemed dark to the two men; all 
satisfaction is gone from their faces. 
We get querulous, and Johnnie a 
little sulky. We are not quite 
satisfied with him—we fancy that 
his abrupt “ What?’ when he does 
not quite catch what is being said 
to him, is a little disrespectful, 
though we had never noticed it to 
be so before; and we have an idea 
that he is also a little dissatisfied 
with us, and attributes the want 
of success to our not having done 
something or other which we ought 
to have done. 

After a few minutes of silent 
smoking and gloomy meditation, 
we proposed going further down. 
“Tt’s no good sitting here all day, 
Johnnie; we had better go on and 
try the next pool. We’ve put the 
fish down, and he’s sulky. Don’t 
you think we had better go on?” 

“ Yes,” replied Johnnie, “if you 
want Angus MacHowdie to get 
him.” 

A reproachful look makes the 
good fellow a little ashamed, and 
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he hastens to explain himself. 
He says that he knows Angus is 
out to-day; that in the present 
state of the water the pool we are 
on is the best on the river, and 
that if more comes down it will 
be the only one fishable. He 
knows that Angus will slip in 
directly we move, and will then 
keep it to himself for the rest of 
the day, and very likely get our 
fish, which is sure (so Johnny 
says) to take a fly later on. And 
in confirmation of the first part of 
his warning, he shows us with the 
glass—which a keeper out of a 
deer-forest never leaves behind— 
the shimmer of a rod behind a 
wall a long way up the stream. 
“And,” he adds, spitefully, “his 
ugly heid’ll no be far off. He has 
a fush, too; I can see it on the 
bank.” 

To this we reply, “Oh, has he? 
—confound him !” i 

We hated Angus MacHowdie. 
He was the keeper of a gentleman 
who was not often down; and so 
he (Angus) had a great deal of 
time at his disposal, and spent 
most of it, during the season, on 
the river. He was a splendid 
fisherman—no better man in that 
respect ever walked in boots—but 
he fished too much and too often, 
we thought, for a keeper, and had 
no scruple at all in cutting you out, 
and taking your water if he could 
manage it. We often tried to cut 
him out. Once we walked all 
night across the hills, eight-and- 
twenty weary miles, with rod and 
gaff, in the hope of being before 
him at a certain pool; and as we 
reached it soon after four in the 
morning, we thought we had done 
him at last. He was sitting there, 
giving it a rest, when we arrived; 
and ever since then we had hated 
him. There was another pecu- 
liarity about Angus—he never 
caught a fish, Whether it was 
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that he kept them, or sold them, 
instead of sending them to his 
master, as he ought to have done, 
or whatever was the reason (we 
could believe any evil of him), he 
never caught a fish. Meet Angus 
on the road going home, and it was 
always the same story, even when 
we could swear that there was a 
fish, and a good one, too, in the 
skirts of his loose coat. 

We speedily see the sense of 
Johnnie’s advice. We agree with 
him, and determine that Angus 
shall never have that fish at any 
rate; and we resolve that that pool 
shall be our pool for the day, come 
what will. In a little while our 
gentleman comes up. He has pro- 
bably been watching us for some 
time; and as he sees that we are 
not likely to move of our own ac- 
cord, he thinks it worth while to 
come and try and tempt us away. 
For (there is no rule without its 
exception) he has to-day not only 
one fish, but two. 

Angus MacHowdie was a long 
thin man, getting on in years, but 
still very wiry and active, and, as. 
we have said, a first-rate fisherman. 
He had a long, pale face; but its 
most prominent feature did not 
share the pallor of its surround- 
ings; it stood out like a sun-tipped 
peak from a snow-covered glacier, 
if we may be allowed to compare 
what is very little and ugly with 
what is very great and beautiful. 
His clothes had once been dark, 
but were now of the peculiar 
greenish hue which long exposure 
to the weather brings on; and they 
were marked with many little 
ragged holes out of which obstinate 
flies had been cut or torn. He wore 
a close-fitting cap with lappets over 
the ears; and his eyes were small 
and sharp, and generally had a 
horrid twinkle in them. 

It has been already mentioned 
that our feelings towards Angus 
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were not cordial, but they were 
probably never so far from being 
friendly as when we saw those 
two fish. He displayed them in 
a casual sort of manner, and there 
was, or we thought there was, a 
more than usually offensive look 
about him as he came up. We 
ignore his approach, pretending 
not to have seen him; but Angus 
little cares for that. He sits down 
on the bank at once without wait- 
ing for an invitation, and enters 
into friendly conversation with 
Johnnie. 

“Holloa! Oh, good morning, 
Angus! You’re in luck this morn- 
ing. Twofish! Where did you 
get them? Not very clean run, 
eh?” 

This was a most foolish remark, 
made without thinking, on the spur 
of the moment, and the result 
showed how much better it is 
always to stick to the truth. 

“ No varra,” says Angus. They’re 
no bad for me, though. I hana 
heuked ane fora fortnicht. They’re 
a wee bittie diseased too, I’m think- 
ing. There’s a gey pucklie varmin 
on them.” 

As he spoke he flipped two or 
three sea-lice (the sure sign of a 
fresh-run salmon) from the steel- 
grey back of one of his prizes, and 
winked — we could almost have 
sworn he winked—at Johnnie. 

We feel hot and disgusted at 
Angus, and at ourselves, chiefly at 
Angus. Johnnie might have given 
us a little help in such an awkward 

osition, but he didn’t. He sat 
ooking seriously and enviously at 
the two beauties, and we resent 
the way in which he begins to chat 
with the enemy. For the moment 
we almost dislike Johnnie too. 

It is evidently necessary some- 
how to get rid of Angus if we are 
to do anything, for we are sure that 
we can never fish the pool pro- 
perly while he is sitting like an 
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incubus on the bank watching; 
and so we fall into error number 
two, and nearly tell another—story, 

“Well, good morning — good 
morning, Angus, we must be”— 
“ off,” we are on the point of add- 
ing, but we pull up just in time— 
‘at work,” is the only ending we 
can think of, and it is a lame one, 
for it compels us to perform at once 
before him. 

Angus enjoys our confusion,—he 
knew well enough what we wanted. 
The whole thing was, as a school- 
boy would say, “nuts” to him. 
The old wretch had found out, what 
we might have noticed too—namely, 
that the river was rising a little, 
and chances of sport diminishing 
in equal ratio; and so hearing from 
Johnnie that we were fixed there, 
he thought he might as well stop 
too. He showed no signs of moy- 
ing,—he said he was in no hurry, 
had nothing to do, would not like 
to fish the pools in front of us (we 
knew that, and the reason too); 
and finally, having driven us half 
daft, he added insult to insult by 
offering us his own pet fly—“ the 
ane I heuked the twa fush wi’.” 

It was wet, sure enough; but if 
he had sworn to the fact on his 
knees, we would never have: be- 
lieved that it had risen a fish for 
him that day. It was a_ small, 
dirty, muddy, feathered-looking 
thing; but it was not because of its 
insignificance or its dull colouring 
that we rejected it with scorn. 
Angus knew better than to offer 
us a hopeless fly, and if the river 
had been a little smaller it might 
have done well enough; but the 
gut was nicked, the little eye was 
worn nearly through, and if a salmon 
had taken it he would have taken it 
in more senses than one: the flap 
of his tail as he departed would 
have been all that we should have 
ever seen of him. 

We were glad to find this out; 
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we took some pains to point it out 
to him, and felt a little comforted 
while he protested his innocence, 
and vowed that he had not noticed 
the weakness. We chuckled a 
little at the thought of having been 
too much for him this time ; but 
when, after having settled him, we 
turned to our own book, we caught 
sight of him—was it possible !— 
winking again. 

A regular elephant of a fly was 
picked out—a great long, bushy, 
gaudily-ribbed affair; for we had 
at last found out that the river 
was “waxing,” and that all chance 
would soon be gone, and once more 
crossed to the spit and began opera- 
tions, not with much hope, as the 
pool had already been fished five 
times. 

What does this sudden change 
mean? Why does Johnnie jump 
up like a Jack-in-the-box, upsetting 
Angus, who had been leaning over, 
and sending him head over heels 
down the bank? Why do we run 
madly into the water with a yell? 
There is good cause for all these 
proceedings, for we are “in a fish.” 
Surely there can be few sensations 
known to man which are able to 
send such a shock through his sys- 
tem, and make his heart beat so fast, 
as those which thrill through him 
when he strikes a fish—in that one 
moment when a grilse feels like a 
salmon, and a salmon like a sack 
of coals. In an infinitesimal period 
of time—in the twentieth part of a 
second—despair has been driven 
out and hope sent bounding in. 
Hurrah! and the feeling of intense 
ages is in our case heightened 
y the wild hope, for we saw the 
upset, that Angus has at last broken 
his neck. But this is no time for 
making sure; if he has, he must 
wait patiently for a little, per- 
haps for more than a little, till we 
can attend to him, for we have 
that at the end of our rod which is 








likely to keep us pretty well en- 
gaged for some considerable time. 

It was about twelve when this 
event took place; at three the 
scene had shifted some way down 
the river. Look at this man who 
is sitting on the soaking bank 
trying to light a pipe, and with 
shaking hand protecting his last 
match from the wind and the now 
heavy rain. His face is very red 
and hot, his cap is gone, and his 
hair is in a dreadful state of con- 
fusion. His cape has gone too, 
and he is evidently thoroughly 
wet. His knuckles and his nose 
show signs of numerous small scars 
and scratches, as if he had been 
violently rubbing them against 
rocks and thorns—and indeed he 
has. But the ineffable content- 
ment of his smile makes one forget 
all other deficiencies. Though he 
is for the moment unoccupied, the 
salmon is not lost—the long legs and 
flying coat-tails of Johnnie, who is 
in close attendance on him, may be 
seen rapidly turning a bend in the 
river; and the knowledge of this 
fact, and the thought of Angus 
MacHowdie going home in a cart 
with one broken leg, perhaps two, 
almost make the cup of happiness 
overflow. We (for the dishevelled 
object is ourselves) are only restin 
a moment, and trying to get bac 
a little of the breath we have been 
so liberally expending for the last 
three hours. 

No man ever saw such a fish as 
that. To begin with, he was a big, 
clean-run, powerful salmon; but if 
he had had only these qualities to 
rely on, we should probably have 
drunk his health long before. 
When he was hooked, instead of 
bolting right away or doing as fish 
so treated generally do, he came at 
once up to the top, lay flat on the 
surface of the water and beat it till 
he was the centre of a circle of 
foam. We soon found out the 
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reason. He was foul hooked; miss- 
ing the fly with his mouth, it had 
caught him in the tail as he turned 
over, and having free and full 
power over his strong body he soon 

roceeded to make the most of it. 
Finding that this did no good, he 
stopped to consider what was the 
matter, and what proceedings were 
necessary to free himself from the 
horrid insect which stuck so closely 
to him and which made his tail 
so dreadfully uncomfortable. It 
seemed extraordinary to him that 
the little thing he had jumped at 
should cause him so much annoy- 
ance and be so difficult to shake 
off, and he sank himself to the 
bottom of the pool and swam slowly 
round it, rubbing himself violently, 
as is the way of salmon, against 
the gravel and stones there. This 
had no effect; the pressure from 
some unseen power from above con- 
tinued to increase, and then for the 
first time an inkling of the truth 
flashed across his mind. He re- 
membered that once, long ago, 
when spending the early spring in 
the sea with an aged relative of 
great experience, he had been told 
of the possibility of such a thing 
happening to him, and warned 
against eating his dinner without 
first making sure that it was all 
right. “For,” said his old relation, 
“many of our friends have suf- 
fered greatly; some have even 
suddenly disappeared from our ken 
by mysterious means unknown as 
yet to our race, though they are in 
the course of being investigated 
by a commission.” But then he 
had always understood that these 
dangerous fragments of food flew 
at the intending diner and attacked 
him in the mouth, whereas he was 
suffering most acute anguish in the 
tail. He was not, however, in a 
humour to deliberate very nicely 
on this incongruity just then; and 
while making a mental resolve to 











discuss the point (a point which 
had then a grim significance for 
him) with his hoary old friend at 
some future time, he endeavoured 
with all his might to get an oppor- 
tunity for doing so, for he had at 
length to acknowledge to himself 
that he was no longer a free agent, 
but was being gently directed, tail- 
wards, by some invisible power with 
which the gaudy fly had something 
to do. That he, the finest fish that 
ever swam into the North Sea, the 
acknowledged king of all, should 
be treated thus, seemed unbearable, 
He knew that no other salmon had 
such a silver coat as he had, that 
none possessed the great strength 
that he possessed ; and after remain- 
ing quiet for a moment or two, 
though every nerve and muscle 
in his body was vibrating with 
thought, he put all that strength 
forth. 

A series of tremendous somer- 
saults only acted as a breather; far 
out of the river he leapt, as if try- 
ing to reach the stars; but, though 
while in the air the pressure on his 
tail relaxed, and he fancied himself 
free, so soon as he again touched 
the water he found the cruel strain 
still on, and maddened by fear and 
anger, he rushed out of the pool and 
tore down the river. 

Away he went, and an awful 
dance he gave us; as soon as he 
had exhausted all his manceuvres 
—after he had gone through the 
various stages of bolting, leaping 
out of the water, rubbing himself 
along the bottom, sulking, and 
finally beating his tail against the 
line till the horrid feel of the vibra- 
tions he sent up through the rod 
almost made us sick—he began 
again and went through the whole 
performance without ever a mis- 
take. Never had we had to do with 
such a fish as this—the heavy rod, 
the large fly, and the strong tackle 
seemed to have no power over him 
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at all; and now after three hours’ 
great exertion, both on his part and 
ours, he seemed but little the worse, 
and had half killed us. 

As well as the waders, heavily 
weighted with water, would let us, 
we run after Johnnie, relieve him 
of his charge, and again urge on 
our wild career. We had noticed 
for some time that this long-legged 
specimen of humanity seemed un- 
easy; and now, after looking cau- 
tiously round, and at the river 
below, and the hills behind, and 
moreover, choosing a time when the 
fish was taking a little rest, he 
came up very close, and in a faint 
whisper, and with much blowing 
in our ear, delivered himself of the 
following awful piece of intelli- 
gence— 

“Tt’s joust Auld Clootie him- 
sel’,” and his hair stood on end. 

We were very much alarmed. 
Probably no man, however brave he 
might be, would have been other- 
wise than alarmed. 

Our hair stood on end too. 

But just as we were on the point 
of breaking the line which connect- 
ed us with so undesirable an ac- 
quaintance, we reflected that John- 
nie might possibly be wrong. We 
bethought us of the desperate work 
of the last three hours, which, if he 
had given us, we equally had given 
him, and we argued that though 
Johnnie had good grounds—strong 
grounds—for his assertion, yet he 
was wrong. At any rate we felt 
we could not afford to throw away 
such a chance. ' 

The river was now rising rapidly ; 
places that had been pools when 
we began to fish were now masses 
of swirling water, and the streams 
were being turned into roaring, 
raging, foaming torrents. Bits of 
stick, branches of trees, and at last 
larger pieces of wood which had 
been lying high and dry on the 
bank, began to come down, and 











some of them, as they washed past, 
threatened to come athwart the line 
and smash everything. As the 
“whish” of the passing sprites of 
men terrified the Ancient Mariner, 
so did these flying dangers frighten 
us. It was difficult to avoid them, 
it was difficult to guide the fish; 
in some parts he would not, in 
some he could not, rest, owing to 
the force of the current; and it was 
only the great strength of our 
tackle, and constant unremitting 
laborious care on our part, which 
kept us together. 

We knew that a couple of hun- 
dred yards or so below where we 
were was a very bad bit of ground: 
a high steep bank, raeky and thick 
with trees, had to be passed; and 
we were by no means sure, consider- 
ing the heavy flood, that we should 
be able to get along the top as quick 
as the fish went below, for of course 
the least check would be fatal. 

Johnnie’s conduct at this critical 
period was anything but what it 
ought to have been. We wanted 
him to be at hand to pull down a 
sapling or a branch when necessary, 
or to take the rod for a moment in 
a bad place; but when we looked 
round for him he was sitting on 
the bank with a countenance which 
expressed every phase of fear and 
misery, taking off—actually taking 
off—his boots! In ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would have scorned 
to stay a moment, even if his stock- 
ings had been full of red-hot shot 
or tenpenny nails, but now fear had 
worked upon him to such an ex- 
tent that (to be away from the fish) 
he had sat down under the miser- 
able excuse of examining them for 
stones, and was pretending busily 
to pick them out. Violent and 
shrill remonstrances from us at 
length brought him up, and with 
great reluctance he suffered himself 
once more to look at the salmon; 
but he was a little cheered—a little 
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of his fear blew away as he did so, 
for it was evident that the hard work 
had begun to tell—the fish was 
etting “sick.” And now a dread- 
ful thing happened—an event took 
place calculated to make the boldest 
and the most red-faced man turn 
pale. The fish, in a bit of quieter 
water, rested a minute, and then 
bolted in to the bank, leaving, in 
spite of our efforts, a long bit of 
line slack. But he had so often 
tried on the same manceuvre with- 
out success that it had ceased to 
cause us much alarm. We reeled 
up very rapidly, and sure enough 
he was still on. Away he went 
again, and then—the line kinked, 
—one of thgse extraordinary and 
inexplicable knots appeared which 
all fishermen know; and between 
sixty and seventy yards of line 
were locked up on the reel as use- 
less as if they had been at Inver- 
ness. The salmon was struggling 
madly, and almost making the top 
ring of the rod touch the butt 
at the end of the forty others. A 
loud comprehensive wail from us, 
expressing at once grief, anger, dis- 
gust, surprise, horror, and appre- 
hension of evil, and a dismal howl 
from Johnnie, combining all these 
attributes, with the additional one 
of fear, announced the taking place 
of this catastrophe. Things were 
now all in favour of the salmon, 
and very much against us, and it 
was with almost hopeless hearts 
that we followed him down the 
rocks. 

We got over them,—somehow or 
other we got past, though how we 
did it, neither the one nor the other 
of us could ever tell. Cut and 
bruised, lashed in the face by the 
swinging branches, stumbling, now 
on the rocks above, now on the 
stones below, staggering, tumbling, 
slipping into cracks, with much 
yelling, and much loss of breath 
and language, we got on to the 
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smooth grass of the great meadow 
on the other side, alive thou 
faint, and, what was more to the 
es with the fish still on, 

ifty times was he on the point of 
breaking us; fifty times did some 
mere chance keep him ours. Pro- 
bably two men in worse plight 
never stood on grass, and the fish 
below was in little better trim. 
The line was much frayed and 
worn, but it was a miracle that it 
had stood at all. 

Once again we looked on him as 
ours. If we could keep him in the 
small pool which lay below the bad 
age we had just passed, he must 

e ours. In ordinary water this 
pool was dead and motionless, but 
now both at its head and tail there 
was a powerful current. Johnnie, 
who during the last ten minutes 
had been momentarily expecting 
that the rocks would fall on hfs 
head, or that the pretended salmon 
would run at him and carry him 
off to be devoured, had now got 
over his fright; when he found 
that the fish in the bad passage, 
and with so short a line, could not 
get off, his spirits rose, his courage 
came back, and he crept down to 
the water’s edge with the gaff to 
administer the coup de grace. 
Twenty times had the cork been 
off that instrument, but never yet 
had he had an opportunity of ad- 
ministering it with success. The 
fish, almost a passive agent now, 
got into the current; cruelly did 
we give him the butt, we almost 
thought that the hook would have 
cut through under the great pres- 
sure caused by his weight. For a 
few moments it seemed as if he 
would come into the stone where 
Johnnie was, the furthest out stone 
of all. But the slight rest had 
renewed a little of his strength; he 
made a feeble struggle, got more 
and more into the current, right 
into it, and then slipped quietly 
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over the little fall at the tail, and 
went into the stream below. Once 
more hope died away. We had no 
more bad ground to pass, no more 
rocks; on the contrary, the river 
ran now for a long way through 
the great smooth meadow, but it 
ran with an angry roar of swollen 
waves, with all the pools and quiet 
reaches blotted out, and with no 
place where a fish, even if so in- 
clined, could rest. The meadow 
was about two hundred yards long, 
and then the public road crossed 
the river by a bridge. 

And now Johnnie risked his life 
for his master! If he could get on 
to an outstanding rock it was just 
possible that he might be within 
stroke of the salmon; and though 
the chance was a poor one, yet he 
tried it. Jumping from stone to 
stone he made his way out; but 
even he could not do the impossible, 
even his legs and eyes failed him 
at the pinch. Racing parallel with 
the fish to get first to the point, 
Johnnie slipped and fell into the 
water, fortunately on the side 
nearest to the bank we _ were 
on. For the first time we forgot 
our charge. That Angus should 
suffer was very right and proper, 
but that Johnnie should be drown- 
ed the same day was too much of 
a good thing. Johnnie, however, 
was not to be drowned so easily. 
He appeared in a moment or two 
spluttering, gesticulating wildly 
with the still held gaff, and waving 
us to go on, and seeing that he 
could get out by himself, on we 
went. But why? It would have 
been better to have broken then: 
nothing could save us now. On 
we drove to the fateful bridge, a 
bridge impossible to go under at 
any time, as the water filled up the 
whole width of the arch, and 
doubly so then. The fish was like 











a chip of cork in the swollen 
stream, and had as little power. 
Nearer and nearer we came—the 
bridge seemed to be rushing up to 
us; the roar of the river grew 
louder, and the wind on the ex- 
posed ground made the rain fiercely 
cut the face; the whole thing 
seemed like a horrid nightmare. 
Then we thought of saving the rod, 
but before we could collect our 
scattered faculties it was too late. 
There was a yell from us, a wild 
howl a hundred yards up the bank, 
a crash against the stone-work of 
the bridge, and then the rod gave 
up the bend it had had for so 
many hours, and tumbled in pic- 
turesque confusion through the 


rings. 


A miserable dinner was only in- 
terrupted by the following commu- 
nication: Enter little Highland 
waiting-maid. “ Please, sir, it was 
Angus MacHowdie was here. He 
was wanting to know, sin’ Johnnie 
is sae sair hurt, if you'll be ha’eing 
him for the fushing to-morrow ?” 

Afterwards, the rain having 
ceased, and the night being fine 
though dark, we light a pipe, and 
strolling down to the bridge, the 
scene of so much woe, stand look- 
ing down into the cruel current. 
Presently we are aware that we are 
not alone—that some one else is 
also contemplating it, and by the 
length of his legs it can be none 
other than Johnnie. We go up to 
him, and we think—we are not 
sure—but we think that there is a 
tear in one of his eyes. “ Well, 
Johnnie, what are you thinking 
of?” No answer. We go a little 
closer. It is a tear. “ Holloa, 
Johnnie! what are you thinking 
of ?” 

“T’m thinking that we didna do 


sae muckle after a’.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 


To pass from the beginning of 
the session of 1880 to that of 1881 
is to completely change the whole 
political atmosphere and surround- 
ings. The general election, the 
change of Government, and the 
consequences which have followed, 
have altered all the issues of polit- 
ical controversy. They still, how- 
ever, relate to the same subjects— 
Ireland, the East of Europe, India, 
and the Cape. With regard to the 
three last, a long, wordy, and un- 
meaning war has ceased. Instead 
of listening to interminable and in- 
consistent harangues against the 
mode in which peace with honour 
had been achieved, we may contem- 
plate, with as much equanimity as 
we can, the results of successive 
interferences with an existing set- 
tlement and an established policy. 
The rising in the Transvaal and the 
prolonged war in Basutoland are 
the chief incidents in affairs at the 
Cape, and occasion the greatest 
anxiety. In India we are asked to 
discuss whether it will not be wise 
and prudent, against the advice of 
nearly every Indian soldier of dis- 
tinction, to abandon Candahar, leave 
Affghanistan to the mercy of mili- 
tary adventurers, and for ourselves 
to scuttle out of the country as fast 
as we can, in a mode the most likely 
to lower our character and prestige 
throughout the whole of Central 
Asia. In the East of Europe, the 
Conference of Berlin has served the 
double purpose of weakening the 
force of the settlement made by the 
Congress and of stimulating the 
Greeks to aggressive action. The 
desire to undo the work of their 
predecessors, and to justify the de- 
clamation of years about coercing 
the Turk, about the concerted action 
of the Powers, and the rights of 


Greece, has gravely imperilled the 
peace of Europe during the recess, 
and rendered an outbreak of war 
among the probable contingencies 
of the new year and the new ses- 
sion. The alarm of the recess cen- 
tred round the trumpery station 
of Dulcigno; the anxiety at present 
is with regard to the Greeks, who 
have steadily armed in reliance on 
the English Premier and his Radical 
following, and incurred enormous 
sacrifices with a view to a warlike 
vindication of the proposals or 
decrees of the Conference. The 
wanton disturbance of the Treaty of 
Berlin is now attributed to France ; 
but France ostentatiously declines 
responsibility and refuses the initia- 
tive. England at least cannot be 
absolved from responsibility, for 
without her approval the Confer- 
ence would never have been held. 
Nor would Turkey have been with- 
out that approval excluded from the 
Conference, nor the menace uttered 
that the Turks should be compelled 
to adopt the new frontier. The 
naval demonstration, and the se- 
questration of Turkish revenues, 
were distinctly English expedients. 
War with dishonour is-a by no 
means improbable substitute for 
the peace insured by the Treaty of 
Berlin; and the whole situation is 
due, as Lord Beaconsfield emphati- 


cally declared, to an abuse of party ~ 


feeling in the British Isles, a reck- 
lessness of political hostility and of 
rash pledges never before exhibited 
by the most responsible statesmen 
of the day. Fortunately the Rus- 
sian troops were out of the country, 
Austria ‘placed on the road to Con- 
stantinople, and the protective alli- 
ance between Germany and Austria 
completed before the general elec- 
tion. The issues in the East of 
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Europe left for the mismanagement 
of blundering and impotence are, 
comparatively speaking, minor is- 
sues, though they may be made 
to involve a somewhat serious war. 
The element of Russian aggression, 
at least, has been eliminated for the 
present as far as the East of Europe 
is concerned. Whether or not 
Russian interference will not be 
provoked or invited in regard to 
our Central Asian interests, by 
the new policy with respect to 
Affghanistan, remains to be seen. 
The meeting of Parliament has not 
removed the anxiety upon that 
head which prevailed in the recess. 
Lord Lytton’s admirable speech 
placed the issue clearly and satis- 
factorily before the country. There 
is time for Parliament to express its 
opinion; and for the sake of public 
satisfaction at home, as well as of 
the safety and tranquillity of our 
Indian empire, we hope that the 
question may be thoroughly de- 
bated, and the opinions of the chief 
military authorities published. 

If blundering and impotence are 
the easily discerned characteristics 
of our recent foreign policy, the 
yet more disastrous results of the 
administration of Ireland during 
the recess have served to accumu- 
late a weight of responsibility upon 
this unhappy Ministry which must 
render it an object of pity and 
derision to even a Turkish pasha. 
The invectives. of Mr. Gladstone 
against the maladministration of 
Turkish provinces, and against the 
general neglect of its duties by the 
Government at Constantinople, cease 
to be menacing, and become some- 
what ridiculous when the state of 
Ireland under his own régime is 
taken into account, and considered 
in reference to all the authority 
and the apt organisation at the dis- 
posal of a British Minister, com- 
pared to the ineffective instruments 
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of a Turkish Sultan. And when 
those disastrous results are dis- 
tinctly traceable to glaring indis- 
cretions of policy and speech, to 
undue subordination of Ministerial 
duty to party exigencies, to that 
abuse of party feeling which. has 
been the prolific source of national 
and international mischief, there 
are no circumstances of mitigation 
which can alleviate the disgrace of 
the parallel so forcibly suggested 
by the miserable circumstances of 
the time. 

The meeting of Parliament im- 
mediately suggests a review of the 
Ministerial policy with regard to 
Ireland, and of the way in which 
that policy has been influenced by 
the result of the general election, 
by Mr. Gladstone’s agitation and 
pledges, by the @hildish eagerness 
to reverse in all respects the policy 
of the preceding Government, re- 
gardless of consequences. A suc- 
cession of bad harvests had in- 
creased agrarian and other crime, 
but immediate distress had been met 
by measures of relief, supplemented 
by private charity. It was inevit- 
able that the influence of the Home 
Rule faction and of the Land League 
should have been increased; and 
at the time of the. dissolution of 
Parliament, their schemes were laid 
before the constituencies. While the 
Liberal leaders were declaiming in- 
cessantly and at unexampled length 
against the treaty which had 
secured European peace, and the 
masterly statesmanship which had 
secured the treaty, Lord Beacons- 
field stepped forward in his address 
to the Duke of Marlborough, de- 
scribed the practical issue before 
the country, to the astonishment 
of less sagacious politicians, as one 
which related chiefly and almost 
exclusively to Ireland. He warned 
the country that a considerable agi- 
tation was going on; that Ireland 
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was distracted by “a danger in its 
ultimate results scarcely less disas- 
trous than pestilence and famine ;” 
that a portion of its population was 
attempting to sever the tie which 
bound it to Great Britain. No 
sooner was this warning uttered 
than it was received by the Liberal 
leaders and organs with unmiti- 
gated ridicule. Mr. Gladstone flatly 
denied that there was any founda- 
tion for it, and declared that Ire- 
land was in a state of comfort and 
satisfaction unknown to its previous 
history. The consequence was that, 
in a spirit of utter recklessness, in 
the satisfaction of a party animosity 
which was blind to the interests 
and even the safety of the country, 
the future Ministers and their 
more prominent followers pro- 
ceeded, by elect#n speeches and 
platform pledges made to secure 
the Irish and extreme Radical vote, 
to cut from beneath their feet every 
ground upon which they could base 
an application to Parliament to con- 
tinue even the mild measure of 
coercion provided by the expiring 
Peace Preservation Act. They came 
into office with their hands vol- 
untarily tied behind them. They 
found awaiting them the opinion 
of seventy resident magistrates as 
to the state of the Irish districts. 
Those magistrates were, many of 
them, in favour of the severe coercion 
of the Act of 1870, others of still 
more stringent legislation. The 
late Chief Secretary handed them 
a draft of a Continuance Bill; but 
the new Ministers were confident 
that they at least could rely on 
Irish loyalty and good sense. The 
Duke of Marlborough warned them 
that they “would have to bear 
the heavy responsibility of any 
consequences, possibly fatal, that 
might follow.” He entreated them 
at least to re-enact one of the 
provisions, which forbade the car- 








rying of arms in party proces- 
sions. He described the condition 
of the country, and appealed to 
the Government not to part with 
the very slight and mild repressive 
measures by which alone it was 
ossible to maintain law and order, 
But all was of no avail. Mr. Glad- 
stone, on the first night of this ses- 
sion, explained that he could not 
have faced the “long, angry, and em- 
bittered controversy” with his own 
followers which a proposal to renew 
the Act would have occasioned. His 
polemical language and its conse- 
quences had followed him into poli- 
tics, and done him and the country 
more mischief than was to be 
measured by an Austrian apology. 
It placed a weapon in the hands of 
Home-Rulers and Radicals with 
which it was impossible for him to 
cope. The acceptance of the Irish 
policy of his predecessors, however 
essential to the interests of the 
nation, would have exposed him 
at once to a raking fire from his 
deluded and exasperated followers. 
The humiliation would have been 
too great, the consequences to his 
own position too serious. Ireland, 
therefore, and the unhappy Irish, 
must be delivered over to the 
mercies of the League, with such 
protection as the ordinary law 
can afford against a widespread, 
armed, desperate conspiracy. They 
must pay the costs of the wild Mid- 
Lothian agitation, and consent to be 
offered up as the first victims to 
the most unscrupulous pledges ever 
given by a statesman. And so the 
Queeen’s Speech, on the 20th May, 
announced that there would be 
“no exceptional legislation in 
abridgment of liberty;” in other 
words, no limit to the rising tyranny 
of the League, no fetter upon its 
merciless action. The Queen’s Minis- 
ters would rely on Irish loyalty and 
good sense, aud on the provisions 
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of the ordinary law; and the Irish 
people mrst put up with such pro- 
tection as a helpless Executive could 
afford. It so Sennen that an un- 
willingness to abridge liberty was 
no reason for discontinuing the Act 
of 1875. But mild as were the 
additional powers granted by that 
Act, the Ministry refused them. 
Lord Beaconsfield deprecated their 
refusal, fixed them with the re- 
sponsibility, and warned them of 
the increase of agrarian crime which 
would inevitably follow. The Gov- 
ernment decided to leave the Land 
League and the Home-Rulers in 
unfettered possession of the field, 
and to brave the dangers of which 
Lord Beaconsfield in his manifesto 
and his speech had warned them. 
An abortive Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill was their grand legis- 
lative proposal; but an excellent 
harvest removed the distress which 
that bill was designed to meet. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 
7th September. 

Then there followed for the next 
two months a scene of wild dis- 
order, havoc, and confusion. The 
consequences occurred which every 
person responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland have foretold, and 
which were the inevitable results 
of uncontrolled and audacious con- 
spiracy. It seems almost incredible 
that her Majesty’s Ministers, know- 
ing that such conspiracy existed, 
that it was supported from America, 
and that it possessed a complete 
organisation, and was powerfully 
and capably led, should have failed 
to renew the existing restrictions 
against at least the importation and 
carrying of arms, The experience 
of the last few months must have 
convinced every reasonable politi- 
cian that reckless pledges in oppo- 
sition involve wilful imprudence in 
office. It is part of the heavy price 
which we must pay for our sys- 
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tem of party government, a system 
which, tempered by patriotism and 
guarded by ordinary magnanimity 
from abuse, is one of the strongest 
guarantees for liberty and good 
government. But if mitigatin 
circumstances may be pleaded, an 
possibly allowed, in respect of the 
policy which, on the formation 
of a new Government, tentatively 
abolished even mild repression, 
what can be said of persisting 
in that policy for two months 
whilst outrage and revolt and terror 
spread through the land? Two 
months passed away. The Govern- 
ment decided to appeal to the law 
courts, to stigmatise the proceed- 
ings of the conspirators as criminal, 
to refer them to an Irish jury, but, 
at the same time, to persist in the 
fatal policy of inaction, of blunder- 
ing and impotence, of which the 
first-fruits, gathered in by the 2d 
November, have been since graphi- 
cally described by their own At- 
torney-General in the law courts at 
Dublin. 

From that speech it appears that 
the case for the Government, on 
the strength of which they seek a 
conviction against Mr. Parnell and 
his associates of the bar of criminal 
justice, is that a conspiracy existed 
all through the autumn, not to 
effect a change of the law by con- 
stitutional means, but for the pur- 
pose of overriding that law, of 
destroying rights which existed 
under it, of enforcing the will of 
the conspirators, under the specious 
name of the unwritten law of Ire- 
land, by means of terrorism, out- 
rage, and murder. The Attorney- 
General undertook to prove that 
the conspirators resorted to contri- 
vances intended “to make a man’s 
life so miserable that he would 
rather die than live,”—intended to 
“ bring the landlords to their knees,” 


—to “crush them.” This he under- 
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took to do out of the conspirators’ 
own mouths, Besides exciting ill- 
feeling and indignation and hatred 
to the utmost possible pitch against 
the landlords, the common language 
with regard to them was that they 
were land-robbers to be swept from 
the earth, shot like vermin, treated 
to a rope’s length at every road- 
crossing. The very men who cre- 
ated this agitation had by their call- 
ings nothing whatever to do with 
either the possession, ownership, or 
cultivation of land. There had 
been a splendid harvest, and there 
was no exceptional distress. Mr. 
Parnell himself, Mr. Dillon, and 
others, had distinctly avowed that 
the object of agitation and of the 
Land League had practically little 
or nothing to do with any grievances 
connected with tenure. The object 
was declared in so many words to be 
“to break down and defeat the Eng- 
lish garrison, which held Ireland 
for England ;” and Mr. Parnell de- 
clared that he would not have taken 
his coat off for the work but that 
the ultimate object was the making 
of Ireland mistress of her own des- 
tinies. Tosweep away landlordism, 
and to keep a firm grip of the land 
and harvest, were openly and ostenta- 
tiously recommended and enforced ; 
while the ulterior object of separa- 
tion from England was not less em- 
phatically avowed. The success of 
the League down to November, the 
date of the prosecution, was such 
as to show to every one that the 
ordinary law had broken down, and 
that the Executive were unable 
to cope with the serious revolt 
which had taken place, and which 
was rapidly spreading. Local 
branches, or conspiracies to aid 
farmers in refusing to carry out 
their engagements, were  estab- 
lished all over the country. Those 
who where not ready to agree to the 
rules of these local branches were 


to be denounced as worse than 
robbers, and to be treated as a 
mad dog was treated. The League 
had, to the knowledge of the 
Government, “heaps of money, 
and an _  illimitable draft upon 
their credulous friends in Ameri- 
ca and Australia.” They had, 
to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, as proved by the Attorney- 
General, been openly preaching 
murder, and openly acknowledging 
that they preached sedition and 
committed seditious acts, declaring 
also that they were ready to carry 
out their principles at the point of 
the bayonet. On the 17th October 
the people had been called upon to 
drill and march to and from the 
meetings; and at the beginning of 
that month Mr. Parnell had called 
upon the people at Kilkenny to 
join the League in order “to organ- 
ise a strike against rent upon the 
estate of every rack-renting land- 
lord ;” the object being that rents 
should thenceforward be fixed by 
the Land League, and that they 
should be at such rate only as the 
tenant found it convenient or agree- 
able to pay, after satisfying all the 
necessities of himself and family. 
Thus throughout the autumn, and 
down to the meeting of the Cabinet 
in the early part of November, the 
Government knew that there was 
a powerful, widely spread, widely 
supported conspiracy for the purpose 
of injuring and bringing to their 
knees the present owners of land, 
by preventing the payment of debts 
due to them by law; by obstructing 
the enforcement of legal writs; by 
obstructing the processes of courts 
of justice; by taking care that the 
writs of execution to levy debts 
should be fruitless; by taking care 
that if writs of execution were exe- 
cuted they should be undone by 
reinstating the tenants on the land. 
This daring plot was carried out by 
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every species of arian outrage ; 
by in of arms by nightly raids 
of armed men; by terrorism which 
prevented appeals to law and en- 
forced the behests of the League ; 
by murder and by Boycottism. In 
the end the Queen’s Government 
was completely superseded in large 
parts of Ireland by the authority of 
the League; the administration of 
justice was completely defied and 
overawed; the functions of the 
Executive were at an end. At last 
Mr. Parnell, the real ruler of a 
large portion of Ireland, publicly, 
at Waterford, on the 5th Decem- 
ber, addressed, in the name of 
the League, this significant lan- 
guage to the public and the Gov- 
ernment :— 


‘* We declare that it is the duty of 
every Irishman to free his country if 
he can. We refuse to inflict needless 
suffering on the masses of our people. 
We will work by constitutional means 
(i.e., the means just described), so long 
as it suitsus to do so. (Tremendous cheer- 
ing.) We refuse to plunge this country 
into the horrors of civil war, when she 
has not a chance; but I ask any man 
at this board, I ask every true Irish- 
man, be he priest or be he layman, 
whether he would not consider it the 
first duty of an Irishman to do what 
he could to enable his country to take 
her place among the nations of the 
world. ... I call for no vain, nouseless 
sacrifice. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood fora moment. Our present 
path is within the lines of the consti- 
tution. England has given us that 
constitution for her Lyn peepee will 
use it for ours; and if I ever call, or 
if anybody over whom I have any in- 
fluence, ever calls, upon the people of 
Ireland to go beyond the line of that 
constitution, we shall do so openly 
and above-board, not by any subter- 
fuge. We shall not ask any people 
to share a risk that we are unwilling 
to encounter ourselves. But for the 
present, taking our stand within the 
limits of the constitution, relying 
upon organised parliamentary action, 
relying upon organised national action 
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at home, I believe that we have funds 
sufficient to achieve our ends, and we 
call upon you as one man, if you be- 
lieve in us, if you believe in our hon- 
esty, to stand by us and to help us 
with that ability, with that genius 
which God has given to Irishmen, 
confident in ourselves and in your- 
selves, and in the future of our com- 
mon country.” 


A further manifestation of the 
same spirit was given by the same 
speaker on the same day—when he 
advocated further organisation :— 


‘*T feel convinced that in five or six 
years’ time at the outside, we shall 
have broken the power of the English 
Government to govern in Ireland, and 
shall have compelled them to restore 
to the Irish people the right of self- 
government.” 


Mr. Justice Fitzgerald’s charge to 
the grand jury for the Munster 
winter assizes was made on the 
7th December. He pointed out 
that, throughout the whole country, 
except the province of Connaught, 
there was at the summer assizes a 
very small amount of crime indeed 
to be dealt with; but that, after 
the return from the summer vaca- 
tion at the end of October, every- 
thing was changed ; that some organ- 
isation had “ reduced some districts 
in the country to anarchy and con- 
fusion, little, if at all, differing from 
civil war ;” and that it was obvious 
that they had to deal with an armed 
population. After going through 
all the extraordinary offences—. e., 
offences which strike at the whole 
foundation of society—threatening 
letters, armed interference with civil 
process, forcible possession, arson, 
maiming cattle, malicious injuries, 
attacks on dwelling- houses, out- 
rages by gangs of night marauders, 
and pointing out that the offenders 
generally represented themselves as 
the emissaries of the Land e, 
he concluded in the following lan- 
guage --— 
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**In several districts, embracing a 
large portion of Munster, true liberty 
lias ceased to exist, and intolerable 
tyranny prevails. Life is not secure, 
right is disregarded, the process of the 
law cannot be enforced, and dishon- 
esty and lawlessness disgrace the 
land.” 


Mr. Justice Barry at Waterford, 
on the 9th December, said :— 


‘*There has prevailed, for some 
months past, in many parts of this 
country, a determined spirit of law- 
lessness and insubordination; and de- 
fiance of and contempt for the law 
have been manifested in offences 
against the person and property, more 
or less serious and aggravated, by that 
class commonly known as agrarian.” 


Mr. Baron Dowse at Galway, on 
10th December, after referring to 
the condition of county Leitrim 
and county Sligo—formerly very 
peaceable districts, though now 
infected by the disease which seems 
to have its permanent location in 
the county Mayo—described the 
latter and notorious county as dis- 
playing “an appalling amount of 
crime.” 

‘*There have been committed in 
the county Mayo, since the return was 
laid before the judge four months ago, 
286 indictable offences, leaving out of 
consideration 888 summary offences.” 


It appeared, however, from the 
rest of the judge’s charge, that out 
of the 236 indictable offences only 
12 were committed for trial,—215 
people having declined to give in- 
formation. With regard to county 
Galway, the learned judge observed 
that there had been 291 indictable 
offences committed within the lim- 
its referred to, of which only 12 
had come to trial,—278 people hav- 
ing declined to prosecute. He went 
on, after this terrible picture of 
crime and terrorism, to say : “ These 
papers do not show all the crime 
that has been committed, nor do 
they exhibit the condition of the 
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country to its full extent;” and 
concluded :— 


‘* Tf this state of affairs is allowed to 
continue much longer, immediate dan- 
ger to Ireland will be the consequence, 
and ultimate disgrace to the empire of 
which she forms a part. No true friend 
of Ireland, no real lover of liberty, as 
distinguished from licence, can dare 
approve of the state of things I lay 
before you. I speak not alone in the 
interests of the victims of this reign of 
terror, as itis properly called, but also 
in the interests of the poor people 
themselves, who are too often the mere 
tools of men more crafty and designing 
than themselves. I speak, moreover, 
in the interests of the whole country, 
which in every part—from north to 
south, from east to west, in the study 
of the professional man, in the ware- 
room of the trader, in the house of 
the country gentleman, and in the 
cottage of the farmer—feels the terri- 
ble influence of this terrible disease, 
some of the most dangerous symptoms 
of which I have laid before you.” 


Her Majesty’s Ministers, how- 
ever, surveyed the situation with 
the heroic calmness and firm en- 
durance of men who are themselves 
in no peril. Their organs brought 
out, with their usual self-com- 
placency, the saying of Cavour, 
“ Any one can govern with a state 
of siege ;” it being quite clear that 
her Majesty’s Ministers could not 
govern without. This double-dis- 
tilled essence of political wisdom 
enabled all the wiseacres amongst 
us to shake their heads, top- 
heavy with superior virtue and 
sagacity, at the coercive proclivities 
of Tories. A reign of terror had 
been substituted for the Queen’s 
Government, bunt Parliament was 
still not to be summoned. The 
functions of the Executive were 
completely superseded, and the 
administration of justice at an 
end; but, exclaimed the  wise- 
acres, you cannot draw an indict- 
ment against a whole nation. They 
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overlooked the circumstance that 
a whole nation was seeking pro- 
tection from intolerable tyranny, 
—the outrages of many whom 
Lord Hartington himself denounces 
as “miscreants.” Accordingly it 
was illiberal to ask for further 
powers. The evil day must be 
postponed till the 6th January, 
when the conspirators would at 
least have had four clear months 
of it, and an experience would 
have been endured which will 
effectually scare capital from the 
country—z.e., the fund wherewith 
to supply wages for people, and 
improvements to land and agri- 
culture; and will have spread a 
spirit of lawless violence likely to 
increase incalculably the difficul- 
ties of all future Governments. Po- 
litical superstition has never been 
carried to such an extreme before. 
Whatever danger there might be, 
upon principle, in granting extra- 
ordinary powers to the Executive, 
must surely be moonshine, when 
the champions of liberty will them- 
selves be donees of the powers, 
and when they will be watched 
by other champions, only too eager 
to catch them tripping, and by 


. sixty or seventy Home-Rulers, who 


will be on the spot to expose and 
resent every abuse. It is almost 
impossible for practical men to 
accept, as an adequate explana- 
tion of the supineness, neglect, 
and inaction of the Government, 
the excuse that it still remained to 
demonstrate the insufficiency of the 
ordinary law. The necessity for 
extraordinary powers was absolute, 
and had been foretold; and it 
was well known that they could 
be had for the asking. The disas- 
trous delay which arose was due 
entirely to the false position in 
which the Liberal leaders placed 
themselves at the general election, 
and which the people of this coun- 
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try and of Ireland, have had to re- 
deem by suffering and discredit. 
The Ministerial explanation was 
anxiously looked for upon the meet- 
ing of Parliament. During the 
recess the only light which had 
been thrown upon their conduct 
was derived from the frequency of 
Cabinet councils, the frequent jour- 
neys of Mr. Forster backwards and 
forwards from Dublin to London, 
and the speeches at Birmingham; 
for those at the Mansion House 
may be dismissed as vague and de- 
lusive generalities. On the 17th 
November, whilst all these atrocities 
were taking place which occasion- 
ed the significant declarations and 
warnings by the Irish judges, the 
members for Birmingham addressed 
their constituents. Mr. Chamber- 
lain ran glibly over the various 
merits of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Forster, and entreated the 
Irish nation not to stultifv by vio- 
lence the good intentions of those 
sympathetic statesmen. He knew, 
he said, that the state of affairs 
was exaggerated by panic; and by 
implication, a man of his firm mind 
was not easily thrown off his bal- 
ance. He entreated the Irish peo- 
le not to discredit their cause, and 
English Liberals not to be diverted 
by crime and outrage from their 
duty. “It might be the work of 
Tories to crush out disaffection. 
It was the better' and higher work 
of Liberals to find out the cause 
of disaffection, and to remove it.” 
And accordingly there followed the 
well-worn platitude that you must 
not destroy liberty in order to pre- 
serve law; which, applied to Ire- 
land, simply means that a reign of 
terror may be established in defiance 
of law—that the Executive, in the 
name of true liberty, must abdicate 
its functions—and that statesmen, 
responsible for life and property, 
must not apply to Parliament for 
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the only means of securing them; 
because they themselves, although 
stanch and sturdy champions of 
liberty, could not trust themselves, 
or expect to be trusted, to use 
those means aright. 


‘*There could be nothing more un- 
constitutional than, at the first out- 
break of disorder, to proceed to sus- 
pend all the safeguards of liberty of a 
nation without, at all events, at the 
same time inquiring into and endeav- 
ouring to remove the causes which 
might have promoted and instigated 
that disorder.” 


No one but a very superfi- 
cial politician would ever have 
found scope for self-complacency 
in such a sonorous platitude as 
that. The whole question hinges 


upon whether, in the middle of 


November, there was “a first out- 
break of disorder,” or, in the lan- 
guage of the judges, an intolerable 
tyranny, firmly established, under 
which life, liberty, and property 
were not secure. The declaration, 
however, was clear that there 
should be no coercion without 
remedial legislation. Then came 
Mr. Bright, who, a few weeks later, 
in the midst of all the misery which 
has overtaken Ireland and the 
Irish people, could write with glee 
of the landlords “running, for 
their lives.” He described the 
great proprietors, to whose merits 
recent letters to the ‘Times’ have 
done full justice, as having settled 
in Ireland, “as an English garrison 
in a conquered country ”—exactly 
the language of the conspirators. 
He admitted that there was a 
“social revolt of a very strange 
and extraordinary character” —a ris- 
ing not so much against the Govern- 
ment as against the owners of the 
soil. “They are demanding the 
overthrow of the system under 
which they assert that there is no 
adequate reward for their industry, 


and no security for the homes of 


their families.” And then he pro- © 


ceeded to denounce that system, 
upon principles equally applicable 
to landed tenure in England, but 
without displaying any special ac- 
quaintance with the circumstances 
of Ireland. His point of view was, 
that 


‘‘Until now, for the last hundred 
years and for longer, the English 
Government and the English Parlia- 
ment had always come to the rescue 
of the landed proprietors. England 
has done it in the past, and the ques- 
tion now is, whether it will do it in 
the future.” 


He considered that the “ land- 
lords should put into some shape 
any propositions which they had 
for delivering themselves and their 
tenantry from the present condi- 
tion of things.” He taunted them 
with making no sign, but with 
merely demanding “ force, the Eng- 
lish Government, the armed police, 
increased military assistance, and 
protection; and, it might be, fur- 
ther measures of restriction and 
coercion.” And then he laid down 
the principle on which the Cabinet 
have obviously acted, rather than 
break up the Government and the 
party. 

‘* Force,” he declared, ‘‘is not a 
remedy. There are times when it 
may be necessary, and when its em- 
ployment may be absolutely unavoid- 
able; but for my part I should rather 
regard and discuss measures of relief 
as measures of remedy than measures 
of force, whose influence is only tem- 

rary, and in the long-run, I believe, 
is disastrous.” 


This was the only vindication 
of that policy of inaction which 
prevailed in the Cabinet. The class 
animosity is as conspicuous as in 
the famous letter about the “land- 
lords running for their lives.” Its 
meaning was that the victims of 
the Land League should make their 
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own terms with the conspirators, 
for the Executive would take no 
step to restore order until the con- 
spirators were satisfied. The Land 
League might well be triumphant, 
for during the whole of the re- 
cess their principles predominated 
in the Cabinet of the Queen. 

Under these circumstances the 
meeting of Parliament was looked 
forward to with great anxiety and 
increasing doubt as to the possi- 
bility of a Ministerial exculpation. 
A feeble attempt was make in the 
Queen’s Speech to suggest that a 
great diminution of distress, owing 
to an abundant harvest, had been 
anticipated, and, impliedly, had 
justified the discontinuance of ex- 


_ceptional legislation. But admis- 


sion rapidly followed of the “ alarm- 
ing character” of the Irish social 
condition, of agrarian crimes be- 
yond the experience of recent 
years, of widespread frustration of 
justice, of an extended system of 
terror, paralysing almost the exer- 
cise of private rights and the per- 
formance of civil duties. The onl 
excuses for having allowed such a 
state of things to grow up were, 
that an abundant harvest had been 
foreseen; that the police had been 
exceptionally active; that the state 
of things was new, with little of 
available guidance from former 
precedent; that it was right to use 
exclusively those ordinary powers 
of the law which the “present cir- 
cumstances of the country” had 
amply proved to be insufficient. 
The obvious inadequacy of these 
excuses is, that while the admis- 
sion as to the alarming character 
of the state of Ireland, and of the 
insufficiency of the ordinary law 
to cope with it, is as complete as 
words can make it, there is no hint 
that the condition of Ireland is 
one whit more alarming now than 
in November last, or that additional 
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powers were one whit less necessary 
then than now, in the words of 
her Majesty’s Speech, “not only 
for the vindication of order and 
ublic law, but likewise to secure 
on behalf of my subjects, protec- 
tion for life and property, and per- 
sonal liberty of action.” It is left 
entirely to the reader to judge for 
himself when that necessity arose. 
No determining principle of action 
is even alleged, beyond saying that 
we must not be too much in a hu 
to suspend the constitution. The 
case against the Ministry is that, 
on their own showing, the showing 
of their own Attorney-General in 
Dublin, the ordinary law was dead 
and superseded in November last, 
and that a widely spread and power- 
ful conspiracy then existed, too 
strong for the Executive to cope 
with, in presence of which life and 
property Were insecure, and men’s 
existence rendered so _ miserable 
that death was preferable. If it 
is right, as Conservatives, from the 
time of Sir Robert Peel in 1833 
downwards, as well as Liberals ad- 
mit, that the constitution should 
only be suspended in case of extreme 
necessity, there is at least the corre- 
lative duty that such extreme neces- 
sity, when it arises, should not be 
ignored, and life and property need- 
lessly imperilled. Moreover, Ire- 
land has not been governed by the 
ordinary law for nearly ten years; 
and practically that which is ordi- 
nary law in England had ceased 
to be ordinary law in Ireland. To 
revert to a bygone and almost 
obsolete system, never in vogue 
since Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legis- 
lation of 1869-70, was a mere 
experiment, undertaken against the 
unanimous advice of all experi- 
enced and responsible officials. In 
presence of a powerful League, 
the Government had wantonly and 
capriciously reduced the powers 
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of the Executive. They did so 
from obvious motives of party con- 
venience; and it was their bounden 
duty to resume them the moment 
the experiment had been shown to 
fail. There is not a single day 
since the end of last session when 
that experiment is even alleged not 
to have failed. It was a lamentable 
and continuous failure. It was 
speedily followed by what the 
Gueen’s Speech admits to have been 
an alarming and _ unprecedented 
state of things, and still the Exec- 
utive elected to go on with less 
powers than it had possessed since 
1870. The evidence of its inabil- 
ity to deal with the situation was 
glaring and daily increasing, till, 
in November, the Executive, the 
judges, and the whole civilised 
world, wherever newspapers pene- 
trate, were agreed that the Queen’s 
authority was at an end’ in several 
districts, and the government of the 
Land League completely established. 
Leading Radicals complained that 
to persist in restraining the Execu- 
tive under such circumstances, in 
deference to the plea of guarding 
freedom, was an idle superstition. 
Ministers, however, made no sign, 
except that at Birmingham they 
talked “pure League,” openly sym- 
pathised with the insurgents, and 
one of them later on wrote with 
glee of the landlords running for 
their lives. 

All that Lord Granville attempt- 
ed to state in vindication of their 
procedure was, that the Govern- 
ment had shown “some patience” 
in trying the ordinary legal reme- 
dies before going to extremes. No 
one disputes it. All that we say is, 
that after a case of extreme neces- 
sity is once made out, patience 
ceases to be a virtue, and becomes 
criminal negligence; and that such 
extreme necessity was completely 
established, by the Attorney-Gen- 


eral’s statement, as having existed 
in November last. Mr. Forster's 
circular a little later on, raking up 
from the musty records of the past 
whatever dormant powers he could 
find, was a confession that the Irish 
Executive were at their wits’ end, 
but were prevented against their 
will from obtaining additional au- 
thority. 

It is to Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
that every politician of the present, 
and every historian of the future, 
will turn for explanation of a state 
of things which has struck every ob- 
server in every portion of the civi- 
lised world with astonishment and 
horror. He had the advantage of re- 
plying to a most vigorous and for- 
cible speech of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, perhaps the very best which 
the leader of the Conservative party 
in the Commons has ever made. 
Such an_ invective must have 
been an additional stimulus to 
self-vindication. What was that 
vindication? “If we are told,” said 
he, “that what we are doing now 
we ought to have done sooner, I 
think we have a right to ask what 
we ought to have done and when we 
ought to have done it.” Ile did 
not renew the Peace Preservation 
Act because of the “long, angry, 
and embittered controversy” which 
it would have occasioned with his 
own followers, not because the state 
of Ireland did not require it. Then, 
again, he asked, without answering 
the question, “ Were we right or 
not when we determined to try 
the effect of the existing Jaw in the 
first place?’ The charge which he 
had to meet was that he continued 
to try its effect for months after he 
knew that it was superseded. So 
away he branched off again to refer 
to the late Government’s prosecution 
of four men who were not the lead- 
ers of the Land League, forgetting 
that those leaders had not then 
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talked sedition, and that the prose- 
cution having been taken in time, 
had had a wholesome deterrent ef- 
fect till his own Administration 
came into power. Then he pro- 
ceeded to his own prosecution, 
which every one knows to be a per- 
fect farce, important only for the 
political admissions made in the 
Attorney-General’s speech. “ Ont- 
rage rapidly increased in November, 
and this showed us that we could 
have nothing to expect in that di- 
rection by the institution of those 
proceedings.” Exactly. Then why 
was not Parliament summoned in 
November? First, because greater 
Executive exertion had been made 
on this than on any other occasion, 
but fruitlessly, as all admit. Then 
he proceeded to the easy task of 
justifying his demand for increased 
powers. Harking back to the “sup- 
posed inaction” of the Govern- 
ment, he declared that it was not 
the first time that Ireland had been 
disturbed, or that violence had pre- 
vailed. “The amount of violence 
that actually prevails does not con- 
stitute the hinge on which the case 
turns.” But what is that hinge? 
Again he evaded the subject, and 
fell back upon the statement which 
may be taken for granted, that it 
is not the practice on the first 
appearance of lawlessness to con- 
clude that the case is hopeless. It 
is admitted that the case was 
hopeless in November, and again 
we ransack the speech for an excuse 
for inaction. The next suggestion 
is, that all that the Government 
can do is “to make their appeal 
to Parliament. Do you think the 
duty of the Government is perfectly 
fulfilled unless they carefully and 
maturely consider not merely the 
evidence before them, but the state 
of mind in which they have to 
meet Parliament?’ They must have 
a case which will carry widespread 
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conviction of necessity to Parlia- 
ment and the people, and moral 
unanimity in support of their pro- 
posals. Granted: but that case 
existed, on their own showing, in 
November last. And there is not a 
suggestion of a defence beyond that 
which is contained in this inappli- 
cable platitude. Time after time 
throughout his speech, Mr. Glad- 
stone stated clearly the question 
which he had to answer, and time 
after time evaded a reply, branch- 
ing off in some other direction, and 
to some other portion of his subject. 

This, moreover, was in answer to 
an explicit charge of criminal negli- 
gence, brought against him formally 
and officially by the leader of the 
Opposition, whose known modera- 
tion of language renders the charge 
all the more weighty in his mouth. 
He challenged the Government 
why, in reference to a conspiracy 
which is conducted openly, public- 
ly, and in the face of day, “they 
abstained from action when action 
would be effective, when these 
affairs were just beginning, and put 
it off to a time when things were 
very far gone;” why, in other 
words, they allowed the conflagra- 
tion to spread beyond control. The 
answer which he received consisted 
of a mere suggestion, without a 
shred of evidence or probability 
in its favour, that parliamentary 
support and moral unanimity were 
obtainable in January and not in 
November. It practically admits 
the charge of negligence, and as- 
sumes that Parliament and the 
public are responsible, because of 
their alleged unwillingness to in- 
crease at that time the powers of 
the Government. 

Lord -Hartington, too, was wholly 
unable to find an excuse for this 
criminal negligence. He gave the 
lame reason that whilst there were 
ten agrarian murders in 1879, there 
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were only seven in 1880. But 
as for the failure to renew the 
Peace Preservation Act, and the 
delay in summoning Parliament, 
he boldly said, “I will not go at 
length into these charges. Whether 
too late or not, the time has come 
when some measures for the pre- 
servation of order are required.” 
He added that he believed that 
time had not been lost, but he 
immediately passed on to demon- 
strate that the number of outrages 
last year were in all 2573; that pre- 
viously to that year the largest num- 
ber of agrarian outrages that had 
occurred since 1844 was in 1845, 
when a total of 1920 was reached ; 
and that not only was the number 
absolutely greater in 1880, but that 
it was also relatively greater in pro- 
portion to the population. Then as 
regards the growth of agrarian crime 
during the year, the figures which 
he brought forward are strongly 


condemnatory of the Government. 


The lowest number was in the 
month of April—viz., 67, which 
may fairly be urged in extenuation 
of the Government decision in May 
with regard to the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. But in September, at 
the beginning of which month 
Parliament rose, the number had 
risen to 167, and then started for- 
ward by leaps and bounds to 264 
in October, 554 in November, and 
866 in December,—the latter num- 
ber being, as the ‘ Times’ pointed 
out, more than are recorded for the 
whole of 1879, and little less than 
the aggregate of those recorded in 
the three years preceding. And 
Lord Hartington further showed 
that this increase in crime was con- 
temporaneous with a marked re- 
duction in the number of eVictions, 
as we know it also to have been 
with a considerable diminution in 
agricultural distress. ‘“ We shall 
all admit,” said Lord Hartington, 
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“that there is a great and wide 
distinction between crime, which 
is the result, however much to be 
regretted, but perhaps the natural 
result, of resistance to unjust and 
oppressive laws which are pressing 
at the moment hardly and oppres- 
sively upon the people—between 
crime committed in actual resist- 
ance to the law by a people smart- 
ing under its operation, and a crime 
which is deliberately committed for 
the purpose of bringing about a 
change in the law.” There is nothing 
in Lord Hartington’s speech, or in- 
deed in Mr. Gladstone’s, which is 
inconsistent with the belief in both 
their minds that it would have been 
wise to resort to repressive measures 
in’ November last. On the other 
hand, there is much to betray the 
belief in both their minds that, 
from a party point of view, having 
regard to the past pledges of their 
followers, and the probability of a 
division in their ranks, it would 
have been rash to summon Parlia- 
ment in November, and still more 
so to renew the Act of 1875 in 
May. Ireland must pay the cost, 
and England suffer the discredit. 
The cost and the discredit are 
serious, and may prove to be yet 
more calamitous. Meanwhile the 
only excuse yet offered by the 
Ministry is, that while Parliament 
eagerly responds in January, it 
would have been deaf in Novem- 
ber, to an appeal thus urged in 
Lord Hartington’s words: “ For 
the law of the land has been 
substituted the law of the Land 
League; for the judge and the 
magistrate, an irresponsible com- 
mittee; for the police constable 
and the sheriff’s officer—for those 
who work in the service of the 
law in the full light of day—the 
midnight assassin and the ruffian 
who invades the humble cottage 
disguised by midnight. From this 
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tyranny there are thousands suffer- 
ing at this moment; and it is for 
them—not for the landlord classes 
alone, but for hundreds of thou- 
sands who desire to gain honestly 
their living, but cannot do so ex- 
cept in fear of their lives—that we 
ask you to give us, not a perma- 
nent but a temporary abridgment 
of some of the forms of the con- 
stitution.” It is well that a man 
with the prestige of a Liberal states- 
man comes forward to urge this 
solemn appeal; but for ourselves, 
we should hardly have liked to call 
the Habeas Corpus Act a form of 
the constitution. This appeal was 
quite as applicable in November 
last as it is in January, and a 
heavy responsibility rests upon 
the statesmen who deliberately, 
on their own reasoning, failed in 
their duty. 

After six nights and one Wed- 
nesday of debate, on the ninth 
morning from the meeting of Par- 
liament for the transaction of most 
urgent and long-delayed business, 
the House was allowed, by the grace 
and favour of Mr. Parnell, to divide, 
and the protracted wrangle on the 
Address was brought to a close, so 
far at least as Mr. Parnell’s amend- 
ment was concerned. The most 
noticeable feature of the whole de- 
bate was the sustained silence of 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Sir William Harcourt—the three 
Ministers who are chiefly credited 
with responsibility for past inac- 
tion, with disapproval of the policy 
which has at the thirteenth hour 
been announced, It is from those 
men, and not from Lord Harting- 
ton, that we should have heard 
the real reasons why a disastrous 
inaction was persisted in, whilst 
Ireland and the Irish people were 
groaning under the intolerable 
tyranny inflicted by the “mis- 
creants’—and ticket-of-leave con- 





victs—referred to in the debate. In 
proportion as the three inculpated 
statesmen succeeded in vindicat- 
ing their policy of acquiescence in 
admitted tyranny, terrorism, and 
outrage, they would have strength- 
ened the opposition to protective 
legislation now. The Ministry has 
two faces,—one to present to Bir- 
mingham in the recess, whilst 
arms are being sold and exported 
to Ireland ; another to the House of 
Commons after Parliament has met. 
Those members of the Cabinet who, 
like the new Under-Secretary for 
the Home Department, regarded 
the scruples of their new Radical 
colleagues as too superstitious, must 
not merely abandon the attempt 
to excuse the past, but they must 
necessarily, if the Government is 
to maintain a show of consistency 
in debate, impose silence upon 
those to whom during the recess 
they unfortunately succumbed. The 
result is what. we see. A deter- 
mined and lawless conspiracy has 
had a clear aim before it, and has 
displayed ruthless resolution in 
executing its purposes. That con- 
spiracy has been met by a divided 
Cabinet and by an Executive shorn 
of the powers to which it had be- 
come accustomed for. years, and 
utterly unable to act with effect. De- 
nunciations of its guilt and crime 
were useless whilst Cabinet Ministers 
too openly betrayed their sympathy 
with its purposes, and their indig- 
nation at the wrongs which it pre- 
tended to redress. Parliament 
meets, and the case is hardly im- 
proved. The leaders of that con- 
spiracy, the very men who are 
undergoing their trial, are present 
in effective force. With powers of 
exposition, expostulation, invective, 
and argument, which are illimitable, 
and with a complete mastery over 
the forms and procedure of the 
House, they have elevated obstruc- 
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tion to the dignity of a science, 
and wield it with the same per- 
tinacity and success as in Ireland 
they wield the terrors of the League. 
What is to be the upshot of it all? 
The functions of the House of Com- 
mons are paralysed, and the author- 
ity necessary to restrain the League, 
and recover to the sovereignty of the 
British Crown the districts which 
it has lost, is dammed up at its 
source. To all intents and purposes 
a civil war is being waged in Ire- 
land, without its being declared ; and 
the result is, that whilst one side 
fights with rifles and lethal weapons, 
the other conducts the defence with 
writs which cannot be executed, 
with prosecutions which are a so- 
lemn farce, with Bills which cannot 
be brought in for weeks, and which 
are doomed to disappear for more 
weeks under an ocean of intermin- 
able talk. No one can pretend to 
foresee what this extraordinary 
complication has in store. The 
result in Ireland is to prolong that 
intolerable tyranny which all ad- 
mit and condemn, to increase the 
misery of the people, and to give 
to the conspirators all the encour- 
agement which comes of long im- 
punity, signal success, and a pro- 
longed triumph over the Executive 
and Parliament. No league or con- 
spiracy ever need despair. There 
is sure to be some turn in the 
wheel of fortune, during which the 
bitter rivalry of party may create 
for it a success which it could not 
have achieved. The history of the 
last nine months is a terrible com- 
mentary on the levity and reckless- 
ness with which the electors de 
cided the issue presented to them 
at the last election. The Ministers 
who have created the situation 
must solve the difficulties which 
they have called into existence. 
No one envies them their task. 
And not the least of their humilia- 
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tions will be that, in order to com- 
plete it, they must rely upon the 
aid and steady support against 
their own supporters, and in the 
teeth of their own pledges, of those 
whom in office they so pertinacious- 
ly traduced, whose difficulties they 
did everything to augment, and 
whose successes they derided and 
maligned. 

It is most certainly a time in which 
party spirit must be laid aside, and 
the extremity of public disorder 
faced by a steady resolve to support 
the Ministry, in its present or re- 
constructed form, so long as it de- 
votes its energies to extinguishing 
the conflagration which its policy 
has spread. Deeply as we may 
lament the want of forethought, the 
impolitic measures, the wild licence 
of language which has let loose in 
Ireland the spirit of confusion, its 
authors are in the existing Par- 
liament the only possible Ministers. 
It would be an aggravation, if that 
were possible, of existing evils, if 
any outburst of legitimate party 
feeling at home were to increase the 
difficulties and weaken the force of 
the Administration. So far as we 
can judge from the language of 
Lord Hartington, and even of Mr. 
Gladstone, the resolution of Gov- 
ernment has been taken to arm the 
Executive with powers adequate to 
the occasion; and, contrary to the 
expressed views of some of their 
number and some of their followers, 
to insist that coercion shall precede 
remedial legislation. To aid the 
execution of this wise but tardy 
resolution is the true duty of the 
Opposition. Parliament must show 
itself equal to the emergency, and 
supersede the halting criminal in- 
decision of the recess by a firm and 
comprehensive policy. It must put 


down obstruction, or decline in 
authority. The whole country has 
witnessed, with grief and indigna- 
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tion, the waste of weeks over the 
debate upon the Address. But it 
must not be forgotten that obstruc- 
tion in Parliament is, quite as much 
as terrorism and repression in Ire- 
land, the policy to which the Home 
Rulers and Land Leaguers are pub- 
licly committed. One of the worst 
consequences of allowing this great 
conspiracy to spread, and to obtain 
and wield a power so considerable 
as that which now confronts the 
Government of the Queen, is that its 
leaders are forced to go on from one 
extreme to another. They cannot 
meet the catastrophe of an igno- 
minious failure. It would be in- 
tolerable to find themselves quietly 
placed on one side by an Ex- 
ecutive resuming, with the aid of 
extended powers, its rightful posi- 
tion as the guardian of law and 
order. They are desperate men, 
bound to those whom they have 
deluded, urged on by those imme- 
diately behind them to do some- 
thing to vindicate the exaggerated 
pretensions of the recess. The pass- 
ing of a Coercion Bill will relegate 
most of them to their natural ob- 
scurity, and those who are released 
from their tyranny will be the first 
to requite the past. Already their 
rhetorical flourishes comprise an 
“axe awaiting them in the lobby ;” 
and no doubt a dismissal to the 
Tower or a conviction at any State 
trial of decent solemnity and impor- 
tance would be welcome to most of 
them as an honourable exit from 
an untenable position. But mean- 
while, and until Parliament shows 
itself free of their intolerable in- 
cubus, every motive which can 
urge men to rid themselves of the 
imputations of treachery, cowardice, 
and falsehood compels them to per- 
sist, in the first instance, in every 
known method of obstructing the 
course of legislation, and paralysing 
the functions of the only authority 
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which is stronger than they. The 
studied moderation of Mr. Parnell, 
so long as he still hoped-for a 
considerable Radical vote in his 
favour, was exchanged for one of 
menace and uncompromising self- 
assertion the moment he discovered 
from the division taken upon his 
amendment that he had obtained 
no effective Parliamentary support 
upon which he could confidently 
reckon, and was therefore marching 
slowly but surely to ultimate over- 
throw. To the very last he must 
maintain defiance, and therefore it 
is useless to postpone the measures 
necessary to put down obstruction 
in the idle hope of conciliation, or 
indeed one moment longer than is 
necessary to demonstrate a patient 
tolerance of all reasonable or pos- 
sible rights of a minority. If Mr. 
Parnell was inclined to yield, the 
knowledge that Mr. Davitt, the 
founder, and probably the real 
leader of the League, is behind 
him, would prevent him. There 
is no retreat possible to those who 
have embarked upon the criminal 
desperate ventures of these men, 
and it is intolerable that Ministers, 
and those who call themselves 
statesmen, should have played with 
and encouraged them. Mr. Davitt 
is a released convict, and he has 
declined to add to his numerous 
and respectable qualifications for a 
seat in the House of Commons, 
that of taking the oath of allegiance 
to the Queen. But he has couched 
his demands in language which 
must surely open the eyes of even 
the member for Birmingham to the 
degree of sedition which they, as 
Ministers of the Crown, have coun- 
tenanced for months. 


‘* Neither coercion nor flying col- 
umns,” he declares, ‘‘can save land- 
lordism from destruction, or stand 
between our country and freedom. 
Let every unconstitutional act on the 
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part of the Government, and every 
outrage perpetrated by the landlords, 
be so many arguments given to the 
world as proof that Englishmen can- 
not govern us as they rule themselves, 
and that the class which has done their 
dirty work in Ireland in the past, has 
forfeited every claim to further tolera- 
tion from the Irish people. Despite 
the efforts that are being made to drive 
you from your stern, passive attitude 
into loose and violent action, remain 
stedfast to the programme of the 
League, and repel every incentive to 
outrage, and every inducement to give 

our enemies the opportunity of wip- 
ing out this movement in the blood of 
Irishmen. Let the public opinion of 
the civilised world now focussed upon 
our country see that it is the Govern- 
ment, and not the Land League, which 
commits outrage upon justice and 
popular rights, and the landlords, not 
the people, who blacken the character 
of our country, and violate principles 
of equity and morality. Then if your 
patience becomes exhausted by Gov- 
ernment brutality, and if every right, 
privilege, and hope, which is your 
God-given inheritance, be trampled 
upon by vindictive power, the world 
will hold England, and not you, re- 
sponsible, if the wolf-dog of Irish ven- 
geance bounds over the Atlantic at 
the very heart of that Power from 
which it is now held back by the in- 
fluence of the League.” 


And the programme, in favour of 
which this menacing language is 


held, is contained in the short for- 
mula—“ The land, the whole land, 
and nothing but the land, will ever 
satisfy the Irish people, or bring 
peace to our distracted country.” 
We do not suppose that the power 
and the designs of the League are 
in any proportion to the violence 
of their language. But it is high 
time that a stop should be put both 
to their language and their acts. 
The tactics of the obstructionists 
must also be brought to a close. 
The Opposition must help the 
Ministers, not merely against its 
own members and its own support- 
ers, but against an Irish contin- 
gent which comes armed with the 
cast-off arguments and forgotten 
pledges of the very statesmen who 
can no longer evade the paramount 
duty of controlling the spirit of 
lawlessness which they have them- 
selves created. It is to Parliament 
that the people of this country 
must look,—acting, it may be, 
through a divided, irresolute, and 
deeply incriminated Cabinet,—to 
vindicate at last the cause of order, 
and rescue Ireland and the Irish 
people from a calamity as bad as 
pestilence, famine in which they 
have been gradually engulfed, with- 
out a finger being stirred to aid 
them. 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 
Born November 22, 1820; Died December 22, 1880. 


Tue last sheets of the January Magazine had just passed through the 
press when we were informed of the death of the great and gifted author 
whose name stands at the head of this notice. The loss of George 
Eliot in the full tide of her fame and the ripe maturity of her brilliant 
genius, calls for something more in these pages than an echo of the unani- 
mous expression of sorrow which her unexpected death has drawn from 
the press. It is now nearly a quarter of a century since George Eliot 
came forward, an unknown and diffident writer, to strive for literary dis- 
tinction in our columns, and the relationship which then commenced 
ripened into a mutual regard, to which she gave an affecting expression 
in one of the last letters written by her before her fatal illness. George 
Eliot has not long survived the Editor, whose proudest literary success 
was the recognition and promotion of her genius, and whose death she 
mourned with deep and unaffected regret. From the time that she com- 
mitted the little anonymous tale of “ Amos Barton” to his care, down to 
the days when ‘Theophrastus Such’ was passing through the press, she 
never ceased to acknowledge and take advantage of his ready counsels 
and frank criticisms; and the recollections of past friendship and 
personal relations, even more than the public esteem due to her as the 
greatest novelist of our age, make us anxious to offer an affectionate 
tribute to her memory. 

To sketch the life of George Eliot, except in so far as it is con- 
nected with her work, does not enter into the object of this memorial. 
The remembrance of her private life, her lofty nature, her self-sacri- 
ficing disposition, and rare affection, is a precious legacy to the loving 
circle of friends by whom she was surrounded which we would not 
willingly impair by dwelling upon. It was as George Eliot that she ap- 
peared before the public, and it is as George Eliot that we wish to regard 
her in this notice, believing that such a mode of ay warn her 
is the one that would have been most congenial to her own feelings. 
Happily we have in her works, and in our private correspondence re- 
lating to them, all that is requisite for constructing a brief history of 
her genius. From these we can form a fairly accurate idea of how the 
genius of George Eliot was moulded, and whence she drew the mate- 
rials for her marvellous creations of character. 

In ‘ Daniel Deronda’ George Eliot writes thus :— 


‘¢ A human life, I think, should be well rooted in some spot of a native land, 
where it may get the love of tender kinship for the face of earth, for the labours 
men go forth to, for the sounds and accents that haunt it, for whatever will give 
that early home a familiar unmistakable difference amidst the future widening 
of knowledge; a spot where the definiteness of early memories may be in- 
wrought with affection, and kindly acquaintance with all neighbours, even to 
the dogs and donkeys, may spread not by sentimental effort and reflection but 
as a sweet habit of the blood.” 
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It was this tender love of kinship with the face of the earth, “and 
acquaintance with all neighbours, even to the dogs and donkeys,” that 
first leavened George Eliot’s mind, and taught her what poetry and ro- 
mance lie embedded in our commonest surroundings. Not the depth of her 
self-acquired culture—not even her subsequent association with persons 
of the highest intellect and experience of the world—did for her what her 
country nurture in the Midlands had done. In Maggie of Dorlcote Mill, 
we find revealed many of the feelings and stages of thought and tem- 
perament through which George Eliot herself must undoubtedly have 
passed. The imaginative girl, seeking for a more refined sympathy than 
that which she found around her; disposed to quarrel with surface con- 
ventionalities ; full of love to all, but too sensitive to show it; happy in 
her own world, but still striving after a more ideal life, of which she gets 
fitful glimpses through the few books that come to her hand ;—Maggie 
Tulliver must surely have been of kindred blood to the girl that was 
to be one day George Eliot. Only an intense love for the face of the 
country—for the work-a-day people, and for the leisurely life that was 
going on about her—could have printed the pictures of it so deeply in her 
imagination. We are most conscious of her strength, most sensible that 
her feelings are stirred, when she is drawing for our delight from the 
storehouse of her fresh young impressions. When she leaves the English 
Midlands and its folk, we may still be impressed by her genius; but we 
are conscious of an admixture of art, which we never detect so long as 
she is within her own special province. Of her early ability we can judge 
for ourselves by observing how she could take hold of the minutest 
details of country life, even in matters that lie beyond the usual ken 
of girls and women. When the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ appeared, 
excellent critics maintained that only a clergyman could have written 
the book; while to our knowledge a practical cabinetmaker who had got 
an early copy of ‘Adam Bede,’ felt certain that it could be the work 
only of one who had been bred as a carpenter. In the sonnets entitled 
“ Brother and Sister” we have a more direct reminiscence of these early 
days. The hours of her childish rambles with her brother, she tells 
us, 

** Were seed to all my after good. 
My infant gladness, through eye, ear, and touch, 


Took easily as warmth a various food 
To nourish the sweet skill of loving much. 


Long years have left their writing on my brow; 

But yet the freshness and the dew-fed beam 

Of those young mornings are about me now 

When we two wandered toward the far-off stream.” 


It was well that a great genius arose to ‘save for us pictures of a state 
of society that has now passed away. The Midlands in George Eliot’s 
childhood still retained the quiet, old-fashioned, easy-going life of the 
last century. Railroads were unknown; newspapers had not reached the 
masses; politics commanded little general interest; the affairs of each 
small community were to itself all in all; and people cared little what 
went on in the next county, and still less what was happening in. other 
countries. Such spirit of inquiry as was abroad found expression in re- 
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ligious dissent, which was then sufficiently uncommon to scandalise the 
well-to-do among the people, and sometimes to attract persecution, as in the 
case of poor Mr. Tryan. If the people grumbled, it was at something that 
directly affected their own interests—such as tithes or taxes; and they 
cared little for the improvement of their political position. Squires were 
squires in those days, and rectors were rectors—great local magnates whose 
personal dispositions were everything to the people with whom they 
came in contact, and whose rights and privileges, however arbitrarily they 
might be exercised, were not to be called in question. Steam factories 
and machinery had not yet tended to extinguish individuality among the 
working classes, and a clever handicraftsman was a person of general con- 
sideration. The inn landlord and the parish clerk were people of social 
standing, and the muail-coachman a great public character. Education 
was confined to the few, and general knowledge was far from being either 
accurate or extensive. From the height of our own enlightenment, we 
are apt to look back with a species of contempt upon so primitive a state 
of society; and yet it was its quaintness and simplicity that fascinated 
George Eliot’s mind and gave a colour to her genius. It is noteworthy 
that in ‘ Adam Bede’ and in the ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ where she is dealing 
with the older condition of the country, she is much more successful 
than in ‘ Felix Holt,’ which belongs to the era of the Reform upheaval ; 
and this would almost justify us in believing that she had seen less that 
was beautiful and lovable in the latter than in the former stage, though 
her sympathies were unmistakably with the newer epoch. The reality of 
her convictions never altogether gets the better of her sentimental liking 
for the England of her own early life; and she presents the singular case 
of one who is at once an advanced advocate of progress and an enthusiastic 
laudator temporis acti. “Mine,” she playfully says, “I fear, is not a 
well-regulated mind: it has an occasional tenderness for old abuses; it 
lingers with a certain fondness over the days of nasal clerks and top-booted 
parsons, and has a sigh for the departed shades of vulgar errors.” In 
the introduction of ‘ Felix Holt,’ in the exquisite description of a stage- 
coach journey in the days before railways, the same key-note is struck. 
And who can forget the beautiful lament over the death of “Fine Old 
Leisure,” who “ read only one newspaper, innocent of leaders, and was free 
from that periodicity of sensations which we call post-time? He was a 
contemplative, rather stout gentleman, of excellent digestion—of quiet 
perceptions, undiseased by hypothesis: happy in his inability to know 
the causes of things, preferring the things themselves.” There was much 
quiet humour and sometimes a good deal of easy banter mixed in her 
records of old country recollections; but we cannot mistake the kindly 
and genial associations which in her after-life were mingled with the 
retrospect of the society in which her youth was passed. 

It would be a nice point to determine the exact degree in which 
George Eliot’s genius was influenced by the scholarship and culture 
of her after-life. No amount of metaphysical study or scientific research 
could have led to the creation of Mrs. Poyser. The majority of the 
most powerful characters in her earlier novels had been seen and grasped 
by her before leaving Nuneaton; and the strict lines of study which she 
delighted to follow are, justly or not, believed to fetter rather than 
expand the imagination. It has often been objected that her fondness 
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for scientific illustration was a blemish on the style of her novels; and 
though we do not share this view, we like her most when she is most 
natural. Yet the culture and scholarship which she possessed in a 
greater degree than usually falls to the lot of her sex, and of most 
writers of fiction, make themselves manifest all through her writings, and 
form a fitting complement of the great gifts with which nature had 
endowed her. 

It would also be interesting, were it possible, to trace the revolution 
which George Eliot’s views of religion and social ethics underwent be- 
tween the time of her departure from Nuneaton and her arrival in 
London to take up a literary career. On this point we turn in vain to 
her novels for enlightenment, and we respect the feelings which restrained 
her from laying before the public any indications of her own mental 
struggles. The young woman who could sketch with precision the 
various shades of doctrine in the Church, who could define with nicety 
the theological positions of Tryan and Dinah Morris, must have thought 
much, and deeply, about the various phases of religion that were to be 
met with in her neighbourhood. Be that as it may, we find in her 
novels the highest ideals of Christian life and character, and the 
purest exposition of Christian ethics. Some portion of the Bible was 
daily read by her; and Thomas 4 Kempis on the “Imitation of Christ” 
continued always to be one of her favourite books. Her first literary 
undertakings were the translation of Strauss’s ‘Leben Jesu’ and Feuer- 
bach’s ‘Essence of Christianity,’ and her labour on these volumes 
showed even then the same fidelity and thoroughness which characterised 
her later works. It was in keeping with the judgment which directed 
every step of George Eliot’s literary career, that she never sought to con- 
nect these books or her contributions to the ‘ Westminster Review’ with 
the great name by which the world knew her. 

After a short residence on the Continent, whither she had been taken 
by some of her kind country friends, George Eliot commenced literary 
work in London in 1851. At this time her strength of intellect, her 
scholarship and varied accomplishments, and the personal charm of her 
manner and conversation, made a deep impression on all who were 
thrown into her society. She contributed several papers to the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’ which were chiefly notable for their careful workman- 
ship, and the extent and variety of the reading visible in them. About 
this period George Eliot’s acquaintances would probably have predicted 
for her a greater career as a philosopher or a social essayist; but the bent 
of her special genius was apparent only to one of her friends, through 
whose counsels and agency Bo was soon to turn it to a practical account. 

It was in the autumn of 1856 that the late Mr. George Henry Lewes, 
who himself was a contributor to ‘Maga,’ sent to the Editor, the late 
Mr. John Blackwood, “The Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton” as the work 
of an anonymous friend. The story was offered as the first instalment of 
a series; and though the Editor pronounced that “ Amos” would “do,” 
he wished to satisfy himself that it was no chance hit, and requested a 
sight of the other tales before coming to a decision. Criticisms on the 
plot and studies of character in “ Amos Barton” were frankly put for- 
ward, and the Editor wound up his letter by saying,—“ If the author is 
a new writer, I beg to congratulate him on being worthy of the honours 
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of print and pay. I shall be very glad to hear from him or you soon.” 
At this time the remaining ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ were unwritten, 
and the criticisms upon “ Amos” had rather a disheartening effect upon 
the author, which the Editor hastened to remove as soon as he became 
sensible of them, by offering to accept the tale. He wrote to Mr. Lewes, 
“Tf you think it would stimulate the author to go on with the other tales, 
I shall pve ‘ Amos’ at once ;” expressing also his “ sanguineness” that 
he would be able to approve of the contributions to follow, as “ Amos” 
gave indications of great freshness of style. Some natural curiosity had 
been expressed as to the unknown writer, and a hint had been thrown out 
that he was a “ clergyman,”—a device which, since it has the great sanc- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott, we must regard as perfectly consistent with the 
ethics of anonymous literature. 

“ Amos Barton” occupied the first place in the azine for January 
1857, and was completed in the following number. By that time “ Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love-Story’”’ was ready, and the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ oe 
month by month until they ended with “Janet’s Repentance” in Novem- 
ber of that year. As fresh instalments of the manuscript were received, 
the Editor’s conviction of the power, and even genius, of his new con- 
tributor, steadily increased. In his first letter to the author after the 
appearance of “ Amos Barton,” he wrote,—“ It is a long time since I have 
read anything so fresh, so humorous, and so touching. The style is 
capital, conveying so much in so few words.” In another letter, addressed 
“My dear Amos,” for lack of any more distinct appellation, the Editor 
remarks,—“ I forgot whether I told you or Lewes that I had shown part 
of the MS. to Thackeray. He was staying with me, and having been out 
at dinner, came in about eleven o’clock, when I had just finished reading 
it. I said to him, ‘Do you know that I think I have lighted upon a new 
author who is uncommonly like a first-class passenger.’ I showed him a 
page or two—I think the passage where the curate returns home and Milly 
is first introduced. He would not pronounce whether it came up to m 
ideas, but remarked afterwards that he would have liked to have read 
more, which I thought a good sign.” 

From the first the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ arrested public attention. 
Critics were, however, by no means unanimous as to their merits. They 
had so much individuality—stood so far apart from the standards of con- 
temporary fiction—that there was considerable difficulty in applying the 
usual tests in their case. The terse condensed style, the exactitude of ex- 
pression, and the constant use of illustration, naturally suggested to some 
the notion that the new writer must be a man of science relaxing himself 
in the walks of fiction. The Editor’s own suspicions had once been 
directed towards Professor Owen by a similarity of handwriting. Guesses 
were freely hazarded as to the author’s personality, and among other con- 
jectures was one that Lord Lytton, whose “ Caxton” novels were about the 
same period delighting the readers of this Magazine, had again struck a 
new vein of fiction. Probably Dickens was among the first to divine that 
the author must be a woman; but the reasons upon which he based this 
opinion might readily have been met by equally cogent deductions from 
the ‘ Scenes’ that the writer must be of the male sex. Dickens, on the 
conclusion of the ‘Scenes,’ wrote a letter of most generous appreciation, 
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which, when sent through the Editor, afforded the unknown author very 


beet gratification. 

ile “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story” was passing through the Magazine, the 
Editor was informed that he was to know the author as “ George Eliot.” 
It was at this time, then, that a name so famous in our literature was in- 
vented. We have no reason to suppose that it had been thought of when 
the series was commenced. It was probably assumed from the impossibility 
of a nameless shadow maintaining frequent communication with the editor 
of a magazine ; possibly the recollection of George Sand entered into the 
idea; but the designation was euphonious and impressive. 

Before the conaielin of the ‘Scenes’ Mr, Blackwood felt satisfied that 
he had to do with a master-mind, and that a great career as a novelist 
lay open to George Eliot; and his frequent communications urge her 
warmly to persevere in her efforts. When “Janet’s Repentance” 
was drawing to a close, and arrangements were being made for re-issuing 
the sketches as a separate publication, he wrote to Mr. Lewes: “George 
Eliot is too diffident of his own powers and prospects of success, 
Very few men, indeed, have more reason to be satisfied as far as the 
experiment has gone. The following should be a practical cheerer,”—and 
then he proceeded to say how the Messrs. Blackwood had seen reason to 
make a large increase in the forthcoming reprint of the ‘Scenes.’ The 
volumes did not appear until after the New Year of 1858; and their 
success was such that the Editor was able, before the end of the 
month, to write as follows to Lewes: “George Eliot has fairly achieved a 
literary reputation among judges, and the public must follow, although 
it may take time. Dickens’s letter was very handsome, and truly kind. 
I sent him an extract from George Eliot’s letter to me, and I have a 
note from him saying that he has ‘been much interested by it,’ and 
that ‘it has given him the greatest pleasure.’ Dickens adheres to his 
theory that the writer must be a woman.” To George Eliot herself he 
wrote in February 1858: “You will recollect, when we proposed to 
reprint, my impression was that the series had not lasted long enough 
in the Magazine to give you a hold on the general public, although long 
enough to make your literary reputation. Unless in exceptional cases, 
a very long time often elapses between the two stages of reputation— 
the literary and the public. Your progress will be sure if not so quick as 
we could wish.” 

It is interesting now to look back and recall the impression then made 
by the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ upon the higher order of readers, and 
the extent to which they foreshadowed the recognition of George 
Eliot’s power and genius. Though only sketches, they bore the stamp 
of an author who was not only a finished master of English style, but 
a creator of no ordinary originality and mental grasp. Readers found 
that they were made to interest themselves in the conflict between 
the higher qualities of human nature and their antitheses, instead 
of the play of passion and affection—in problems of humanity in- 
stead of combinations of character. Real men and women were dis- 
covered in her pages, with their inner feelings as carefully delineated as 
their outside conduct was accurately described: no attempt made at 
picturesque extenuation of their failings or colouring of their vir- 
tues. Their destinies were regulated, not by the pleasing Providence 
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of the ordinary novelist, who assigns to each of his characters the 
reward or punishment which he thinks will be most satisfactory to his 
readers, but in accordance with the laws which influence action and 
control destinies. There was little interest attaching purely to plot in 
the ‘Scenes,’ and yet this want was not felt as a defect. The evolution 
of feeling, quite as much as the working out of the results of action, 
sustained the reader’s attention. But the chief manifestation of the 
vigour and freshness of her genius, was the power which she showed 
in recommending to sympathy characters who, of themselves, had but 
a limited stock of lovable qualities. Amos Barton, from an outside 
point of view, is not a likeable man. He is vulgar; his spelling even 
is deficient; he is narrow-minded; he inculcates virtue upon Master 
Fodge by means of unpleasant sentiments; he was at best but 
“superlatively middling, the quintessential extract of mediocrity ;” 
yet there were few characters in the fiction of the day that took a 
greater hold upon the heart, or into whose sorrows readers could so 
cordially enter. Nor is Mr. Tryan the stamp of clergyman that is 
generally popular with the novel-reader: although he is in many re- 
spects less removed from a hero than poor Amos, it was difficult to 
think that his religious views were altogether healthy; and he him- 
self confesses that he adopted them when illness had made “all dissi- 
pation distasteful to him.” People were naturally inclined to think 
that old Mr. Crewe, who, “in a brown Brutus wig, delivered inaudible 
sermons on a Sunday,” was to be commiserated in having such a firebrand 
as the Chapel of Ease minister pitted against him in the parish. Yet 
the character of Tryan is so wrought out, that the feelings of George 
Eliot’s readers were ever involuntarily ranging themselves on his side, 
and recognising, in his earnestness of purpose and victory over self, 
qualities that made even his failings look like minor virtues. 

‘Adam Bede’ was begun almost as soon as the ‘Scenes’ were finished, 
and had already made considerable progress before their appearance in 
the reprint. In February 1858, the Editor, writing to Mr. Lewes, says: 
“T am delighted to hear from George Eliot that I might soon hope to 
see something like a volume of the new tale. I am very sanguine.” 
In a few weeks after, the manuscript of the opening chapters of ‘ Adam 
Bede’ was put into his hands, and he writes thus to Lewes, after the 
first perusal: ‘Tell George Eliot that I think ‘Adam Bede’ all right— 
most life-like and real. I shall read the MS. quietly over again before 
writing in detail about it... . For the first reading it did not signify 
how many things I had to think of; I would have hurried through it 
with eager pleasure. I write this note to allay all anxiety on the part 
of George Eliot as to my appreciation of the merits of this most pro- 
mising opening of a picture of life. In spite of all injunctions, I began 
‘Adam Bede’ in the railway, and felt very savage when the waning 
light stopped me as we neared the Scottish border.” A few weeks later, 
when he had received further chapters, and had reperused the manu- 
script from the beginning, Mr. Blackwood wrote to George Eliot: “ The 
story is altogether very novel, and I cannot recollect anything at all 
like it. I find myself constantly thinking of the characters as real per- 
sonages, which is a capital sign.” After he had read yet a little further 
he remarks: “There is an atmosphere of genuine religion aud purity 
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that fears no evil about the whole opening of the story.” George Eliot 
made an expedition to Germany in the spring of 1858, and the bulk 
of the second volume was sent home from Munich. Acknowledging 
the receipt of the manuscript, the Editor wrote to Lewes: “There 
can be no mistake about the merits, and I am not sure whether I ex- 
pressed myself sufficiently warmly. But you know that I am not equab 
to the abandon of expression which distinguishes the large-hearted school 
of critics.” ‘Adam Bede’ was completed in the end of October 1858, 
and Mr. Blackwood read the conclusion at once, and sent his opinions. 
He says: “I am happy to tell you that I think it is capital. I never 
saw such wonderful efforts worked out by such a succession of simple 
and yet delicate and minute touches. Hetty’s night in the fields is 
marvellous. I positively shuddered for her, poor creature; and I do not 
think the most thoughtless lad could read that terrible picture of her 
feelings and hopeless misery without being deeply moved. Adam going 
to support her at the trial is a noble touch. You really make him a 
gentleman by that act. Itis like giving him his — The way poor 
Hetty leans upon and clings to Dinah is beautiful. Mr. Irving is always 
good; so are the Poysers, life-like as possible. Dinah is a very striking 
and original character, always perfectly supported and never obtrusive in 
her piety. Very early in the book I| took it into my head that it would 
be ‘borne in upon her’ to fall in love with Adam. Arthur is the least 
satisfactory character, but he is true too. The picture of his happy, com- 
placent feelings before the bomb-shell bursts upon him is very good.” 

‘Adam Bede’ was published in the last week of January 1859. The 
author was desirous on this occasion to test her strength by appealing 
directly to the public ; and the Editor, though quite prepared to accept 
‘ Adam Bede’ for the Magazine, willingly gratified her. Sending George 
Eliot an early copy, before ‘Adam Bede’ had reached the public, he 
says: “ Whatever the subscription may be, I am confident of success— 
great success. - The book is so novel and so true, that the whole story 
remains in my mind like a succession of incidents in the lives of people 
I know. ‘Adam Bede’ can certainly never come under the class of 
popular agreeable stories; but those who love power, real humour, and 
true natural description, will stand by the sturdy carpenter and the living 
groups you have painted in and about Hayslope.” 

‘Adam Bede’ did not immediately command that signal success 
which, looking back to it now, we might have expected for it. As the 
Editor had warned the author, the ‘Scenes’ had secured for her a 
reputation with the higher order of readers and with men of letters, but 
had not established her popularity with the public in general. The 
reviewers, too, were somewhat divided. Many of them recognised the 
merits of the work, but more committed the blunder of endeavouring to 
fix the position of the book by contrasting the author with the popular 
novelists of the time, and by endeavouring to determine from which of 
them she had drawn her inspiration. In 1859 a review of ‘Adam Bede’ 
from the pen of one of the oldest and ablest of our contributors was 
published in this Magazine, and on its appearance George Eliot wrote 
the Editor—“ I should like you to convey my gratitude to your reviewer. 
I see well he is a man whose experience and study enable him to relish 
parts of my book which I should despair of seeing recognised by critics 
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in London back drawing-rooms. He has gratified me keenly by laying 
his finger on passages which I wrote either from strong feeling or from 
intimate knowledge, but which I had prepared myself to find entirely 
passed over by reviewers.” Soon after, the ‘Times’ followed with an 
appreciative notice of the book which sounded its real merits, and did 
justice to the author’s originality of genius; and by the month of April 
the book was steadily running through a second edition. Readers were 
beginning to realise that the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ was not a mere 
chance success, but the work of a writer capable of greater and better 
things. 

The curiosity of the public was now greatly exercised by the per- 
sonality of the author, and anxious conjectures about the identity of 
the mysterious George Eliot were rife. Mr. Blackwood, who had at first 
been eager to make the acquaintance of his new contributor, scrupulously 
respected the incognito as soon as he was informed that George Eliot 
did not wish it to be penetrated. But the publication of ‘Adam Bede’ 
gave rise to an incident which soon necessitated the raising of the veil. 
The extraordinary fidelity with which many of its characters were 
painted, was recognised in the neighbourhood of Nuneaton, and pro- 
duced a firm conviction that the writer must be a native of those parts, 
or at least one intimately acquainted with the country and people. Suspi- 
cions had previously been entertained that some passages of the ‘ Scenes’ 
had a local application, and characters had been recognised in both 
“Amos Barton” and “ Mr. Gilfil.” The question was, Who could be the 
writer? The literary talent about Nuneaton was not so extensive as to 
require much elimination to get at the answer. The only man who was 
capable of such work was, according to common consent, a broken-down 
gentleman of the name of Liggins, who had gone through a fortune at 
Cambridge, and must therefore be a man of culture and talent. After 
the first two or three parts of the ‘Scenes’ had appeared in the Maga- 
zine, an Isle of Man paper revealed to the world that Liggins was the 
author. At first he. seems to have repudiated the indictment, but the 
denial was set down to the natural modesty of a successful man of genius. 
Whether the honours which ‘ Adam Bede’ was receiving was too much 
for his resolution, or whether the representations of his friends had 
worked him into a belief that he was really the author, is not certain; 
but this much is incontestable, that he allowed a claim to be publicly 

ut forward on his behalf, An officious local clergyman reported Mr. 
Liggins to the ‘Times’ as the author; and though the real George 
Eliot met the statement by a challenge to the pretender to settle the 
question by writing a chapter or two in the style of the ‘Scenes’ or of 
‘Adam Bede,’ there were not a few firmly persuaded that Liggins was 
the man. George Eliot’s publishers received numerous letters reiterating 
proofs of Mr. Liggins’s authorship, while others expressed anxiety to 
relieve the circumstances of a person of so great genius. Neither Geo 
Eliot nor the Messrs. Blackwood troubled themselves much about the 
Liggins and anti-Liggins controversy, except in so far as there was a 
danger of pecuniary sympathy being misapplied; “ for,” wrote the Editor 
to George Eliot, “some years ago a rascal nearly succeeded in marrying 
a girl with money on the strength of being the author of a series of 
articles in the, Magazine.” The Liggins incident, however, redoubled 
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the curiosity of the public to get at the real authorship; and before the 
‘Mill on the Floss’ appeared, the identity of George Eliot with her real 
self began to be well known. 

While ‘Adam Bede’ was still in hand, George Eliot’s thoughts had 
turned towards an Italian novel, of which Savonarola was to be one of 
the prominent characters. The transition of idea from the Methodist 
Dinah Morris to the medieval Dominican revivalist was not an un- 
natural one. But it was well, however, for the growth of her literary 
reputation that she confined herself for a little longer to the familiar 
walks of English rural life. Great novel as ‘Romola’ undoubtedly is, 
it could scarcely have won the triumph of the ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ which, 
following so closely on ‘ Adam Bede,’ at once secured her position in the 
first rank of English novelists. 

As soon as ‘Adam Bede’ was finished, George Eliot, with unflagging 
industry, set to work on a new novel, and had the greater part of the 
manuscript a to place in the hands of her publishers by the begin- 
ning of 1860. The title originally chosen was ‘Sister Maggie,’ and the 
bulk of the work was written under that designation, but after the com- 
pletion of the novel, doubts were felt as to the distinctiveness of the ap- 

ellation. The present well-known title was suggested by the Editor. 

riting on the 6th January 1860, he says: “ We have all been con- 
sidering the various titles proposed, and this morning it suddenly came 
across me that the ‘ Mill on the Floss’ would be an appropriate title, 
and in some respects more appropriate and curiosity-exciting than any of 
those suggested. It has, too, a sort of poetical sound.” The title was 
at once adopted, and the work appeared in the end of April. From the 
publication of the ‘ Mill on the Floss’ George Eliot’s assured position 
in fiction may be dated. If ‘Adam Bede’ revealed masterly insight 
into character and human nature, coupled with inimitable gifts of de- 
scription, the ‘Mill on the Floss’ showed other powers equally great. 
The original title proves that Maggie Tulliver was intended to be the 
central figure in the novel; and though she lacks the strength of such 
creations as Dinah Morris or Romola, or even Dorothea in ‘ Middle- 
march,’ she takes as deep a hold upon the imagination as any other char- 
acter that George Eliot has conceived. It would not be well that the 
autobiographic interest which must be held to attach to the develop- 
ment of Maggie should in any way overpower our appreciation of her as 
an ideal, for we know of few pictures of English girlhood more elevating 
and lovable. It was only natural that the mental disclosures in the 
Mill on the Floss’ should recall as a parallel Goethe’s ‘ Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul ;’ but it would not be going beyond the bounds of justice 
to apply that collective title to the whole of George Eliot’s literary 
remains. 

‘Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe’ followed the year after the 
publication of the ‘Mill on the Floss.’ The idea of the Italian romance 
was now taking form, and the less ambitious sketch of ‘Silas,’ as com- 
pared with its two predecessors, was probably due to the eagerness -with 
which George Eliot was looking forward to the commencement of her 
romance of old Florentine life. She had been drawn into this work 
solely by the character of Savonarola, by his easily recognised affinity 
with her own character, and perhaps by the wonderful personal resem- 
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blance between herself and the great Dominican which has often been 
the subject of remark. But as not unfrequently happens, even in the 
case of the greatest geniuses, the ideal which had guided her mind scarcely 
stood the test when put to the proof. Fra Girolamo certainly stands out 
in the pages of ‘ Romola’ with all the vigour and fidelity of Parva bat 
he fails to make the same impression as the humble Methodist preacher, 
Dinah Morris. Although we think George Eliot is always at her best 
when depicting English life and character, ‘Romola’ illustrates a very 
important side of her literary workmanship. - It showed her to be pos- 
sessed of the power of drawing from study and meditation characters as 
true to nature and to their times, and a society as life-like and faithful 
to history, as those which she had previously delineated from personal 
observation and experience. Without a vestige of mere antiquarianism, 
‘Romola’ was a perfect revival of the Florence of the fifteenth century 
in the England of the nineteenth; and even Scott never succeeded in 
projecting the past into the present with more fidelity and less of 
anachronism. 

It is not necessary that we should dwell with the same minuteness 
upon the latter part of George Eliot’s literary career, as we have employed 
in speaking of the less-known circumstances under which she achieved 
her fame, and made for herself a name familiar in the mouth of every 
reader. She had fairly won the confidence of the public by the ‘ Mill on 
the Floss’ and its predecessors; and each subsequent work as it appeared 
was cheerfully admitted, apart from its special character, to have a claim 
upon the attention of readers and thinkers. This popular trust in her 
works made a deep impression upon George Eliot’s mind, and the loving 
gratitude with which she repaid it formed a very fine trait in her charac- 
ter. Even in the ripest consciousness of her powers, she never ceased 
to feel anxiety as to the reception htr works might meet with, and she 
never suffered any subject to pass from her pen until she was satisfied 
that no more could be done to make it perfect. The strong temptations 
offered to a popular author to multiply books had no weight with George 
Eliot, and to this restraint is due in no small measure the value of what 
she achieved. Three years elapsed between ‘ Romola’ and ‘ Felix Holt;’ © 
five years between the latter and ‘Middlemarch ;’ and other five years 
between ‘Middlemarch’ and ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ As interludes in her 
more serious work, we have the poetical romance of the ‘ Spanish Gypsy,’ 
and other poems of greater or less length, coming between her last three 
novels. 

It is through the novels that the main current of her literary life and 
thought must be traced; and it may be claimed for each successive fiction, 
that it illustrated some new and striking aspect of her many-sided 
genius. In strong contrast with the still life of 9 first. novels, came the 
picture in ‘Felix Holt’ of the working of new political ideas among the 
English masses, and the first quickening of those principles that, for 
ultimate good or evil, are bearing fruit in our own generation. It is 
expressive of George Eliot’s regard for pure literary art, that she refrained 
from making use of the opportunity which such a subject afforded to 
convey a political moral. If ‘ Middlemarch’ is not her greatest novel, it 
at least exhibits her cee powers in the highest and widest play of 
their development. From an extended canvas, with a bolder grouping of 
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figures and a freer use of colour than in her earlier works, we have an 
enhanced perception of artistic mastery and of the facility that comes 
from practice and study. While the earlier novels impressed by striking 
individualities, in ‘Middlemarch’ the finished and delicate delineations of 
character, the sharp contrasts and the subtle play of nature upon nature, 
stamp the book as the work of a genius that had attained maturity. In 
‘ Deronda’ George Eliot’s intensity chiefly comes home to us; while in 
‘Theophrastus Such’ we are most conscious of the polished and genial 
satirist, whose art she has carefully eschewed throughout her novels. 
The remarkable impression which her last novel produced upon Jewish 
thought and sympathy was a strong testimony to her power from a race 
that has never been easily influenced by Gentile writings; while their 
acknowledgment of the accuracy and depth with which she had grasped 
Jewish sentiment and culture was a striking tribute to the breadth and 
depth of her studies. 

f George Eliot was not to complete her fame by adding to it the repu- 
tation of a great poet, it is still a matter of congratulation that she has left 
behind her two volumes of verse, if only as an example of the superfluity 
of her genius. The ‘Spanish Gypsy’ is a noble romance that we could ill 
spare, and its poetic ent fully justified its treatment in verse. If 
George Eliot fell short of being a poet, it was not for want of many of 
the higher qualities of the poetic faculty. Apart, however, from their 
intrinsic merits, her poems derive an interest from her prose works, and 
will continue to be read by all who desire to fathom the fulness of her 
genius, and to comprehend the true character of the power which she was 
able to put forth in her prose writings. 

George Eliot’s early connection with the Magazine was kept up at inter- 
vals when rare periods of leisure from her greater work enabled her to 
indulge in shorter papers. The ‘ Lifted Veil,’ a graceful story published 
in the Magazine of July 1860, though anonymous, attracted general notice, 
and drew expressions of admiration from the late Lord Lytton. In Janu- 
ary 1868 she contributed a pithy paper called an ‘Address to Workmen 
by Felix Holt,’ in which much sensible advice was given to the operative 
classes who had been recently enfranchised by the Reform Bill. From 
this paper, probably better than from any other portion of her writings, a 
definite idea of George Eliot’s real political sentiments may be gathered ; 
and they are such as neither Liberal nor Conservative will feel disposed 
to quarrel with. One of her shorter poems, ‘How Lisa Loved the 
King,’ founded upon a tale of Boccaccio, was published in the Magazine 
of May 1869, after she had kept it six years beside her. This was the 
last of her contributions that appeared in ‘Blackwood; but she never 
lost her interest in the Magazine, or intermitted her regard for the 
Editor to whom her early essays in fiction had been submitted. Only a 
few days before George Eliot’s death, the feelings of his family were 
deeply moved by a letter from her to his nephew, Mr. William Blackwood, 
containing the following references to the loss of her former friend and 
literary adviser :— 


‘*T feel that his death was an irreparable loss to my mental life, for nowhere 
else is it ible that I can find the same long-tried genuineness of sympathy 
and unmixed impartial gladness in anything I might happen to do well. To 
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have had a publisher who was in the fullest sense of the word a gentleman, and 
at the same time a man of excellent moral judgment, has been an invaluable 
stimulus and comfort tome. Your uncle had retained that fruit of experience 
which makes a man of the world, as opposed to the narrow man of literature. 
He judged well of writing, because he had learned to judge well of men and 
things, not merely through quickness of observation and insight, but with 
the illumination of a heart in the right place—a thorough integrity and rare 
tenderness of feeling.” 


Looking back over the years during which the publishers of this 
Magazine were in frequent communication with her, they feel that it is 
due to their departed friend to put on record some aspects of her character 
which they perhaps had better opportunities of discerning than the other 
friends who met her in society. George Eliot was the most careful and 
accurate among authors. Her beautifully written manuscript, free from 
blur or erasure, and with every letter delicately and distinctly finished, 
was only the outward and visible sign of the inward labour which she 
had taken to work out her ideas. She never drew any of her facts or 
impressions from second-hand; and thus, in spite of the number and 
variety of her illustrations, she had rarely much to correct in her proof- 
sheets. She had all that love of doing her work well for the work’s 
sake, which she makes prominent characteristics of ‘Adam Bede’ and 
‘Stradivarius.’ Her grasp of business was not less striking than her 
literary power; and her shrewdness and foresight were such as are sel- 
dom to be met with. Anxious as she always was to retain her hold on 
the public, she steadily shrank from receiving in her own person the 
homage which the world would have gladly paid to her genius. It was 
in her letters that she was most wont to open her heart; and those who 
had the privilege of being among her correspondents will sadly miss the 
thoughtful and tender notes which entered so fully into the feelings 
and affairs of those to whom they were addressed. Her publishers 
cannot think, without a feeling of deep regret, that the many tokens 
of George Eliot’s regard which were wont to come to them in the 
form of letters, are now at an end, and that there can be in future no 
red-letter days in their calendar to mark the arrival of a manuscript from — 
George Eliot. 

Not merely a great writer but a great woman has passed away. In 
addition to the spell which bound the world to her by her genius, she 
had a personal power of drawing to herself in ties of sympathy and 
kindly feeling all who came under her influence. She never oppressed 
any one by her talents; she never allowed any one to be sensible of 
the depth and variety of her scholarship; she Breer as few know, how 
to draw forth the views and feelings of her visitors, and to make their 
sympathies her own. There was a charm in her personal character 
which of itself was sufficient to conciliate deep and lasting regard. 
Every one who entered her society left it impressed with the conviction 
that they had been under the influence of a sympathy and tenderness 
not less remarkable than the force of her mental power. But attractive 
as the theme would be to all who knew her, it would be doing injustice 
to George Eliot’s own feelings if we were to dwell upon her personal 
qualities. Her deep and catholic love for Humanity in its broadest and 
best sense, which was in itself the strongest quickening motive of her 
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genius, will maintain her influence in the future as in the present. All 
too soon has her eloquent prayer been granted :— 


**O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 











